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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1996 


TUESDAY,  MAY  23,  1995 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room  SD-116,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  James  M.  Jeffords  (chairman)  presid- 
ing: 
Present:  Senators  Jeffords,  Bennett,  and  Kohl. 
[Clerk's  note. — The  report  was  not  present  at  the  convening  of 
the  hearing.  The  following  is  based  on  prepared  remarks  and  staff 
notes,  the  portion  captured  by  the  reporter  is  noted  at  its  onset.] 

NONDEPARTMENTAL  WITNESSES 

STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  FEUER,  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  DANIEL  KORETZ,  URBAN  INSTITUTE 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  JEFFORDS 

Senator  Jeffords.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

This  is  the  first  hearing  of  the  D.C.  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee this  year  and  I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  to  welcome  Sen- 
ator Bennett  of  Utah  to  the  subcommittee  and  to  welcome  Senator 
Kohl,  our  ranking  minority  member  back  to  the  subcommittee.  The 
District  has  been  much  in  the  news  already  this  year  and  we  will 
have  a  full  agenda  before  this  year  is  out. 

The  chairmanship  of  this  subcommittee  is  not  often  sought  after 
but  I  can  assure  the  District  leaders  that  I  take  the  responsibility 
seriously  and  understand  the  importance  and  significance  of  home 
rule.  I,  like  most  Americans,  consider  Washington,  DC,  a  second 
home,  and  care  deeply  about  this  city.  I  have  lived  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  20  years  since  I  came  to  the  Congress. 

I  hope  to  bring  a  special  relationship  to  the  task.  Another  respon- 
sibility of  mine  in  the  Senate  is  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources.  In 
that  capacity  I  have  the  opportunity  and  responsibility  to  become 
acquainted  with  and  knowledgeable  about  the  Nation's  educational 
system.  I  intend  to  bring  that  expertise  to  bear  on  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort with  the  public  schools  administration,  other  local  government 
leaders  and  the  Congress  to  provide  whatever  assistance  we  can 
within  the  framework  of  home  rule  and  our  financial  capability. 

Today  we  begin  by  taking  an  overview  of  the  District's  public 
school  system.  Specifically,  we  will  hear  from  experts  on  how  we 
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measure  student  achievement,  representatives  from  local  groups 
who  monitor  the  D.C.  schools  and  finally  from  the  administration 
and  governing  body  of  the  public  schools. 

To  prepare  children  for  the  world  that  they  will  inhabit  is  the 
purpose  of  education.  It  is  our  challenge  to  provide  them  with  the 
skills  that  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  do  the  jobs  that  they  will 
hold  or  to  just  survive  in  every  day  life. 

We  are  at  a  defining  moment  in  our  country's  history.  It  is  no 
longer  adequate  to  compare  student  achievement  at  Anacostia  or 
Wilson  High  School  with  Banneker  or  Washington,  DC,  with  Balti- 
more, we  must  compare  our  students  with  those  in  the  multi- 
national world  that  awaits  them.  We  are  losing  our  edge  to  other 
industrialized  nations  such  as  Japan  and  Germany. 

We  know  what  our  top  priorities  should  be.  We  know  that  edu- 
cation is  the  key  to  the  future,  and  nationally  we  have  set  high 
educational  goals  for  our  country  to  reach.  Achieving  these  goals  is 
essential  for  our  children  to  compete  effectively  in  the  global  mar- 
ketplace. Secretary  Riley  stated  in  April,  at  the  National  Summit 
on  World-Class  Education  for  All  America's  Children,  that  "we 
must  work  together  to  reinvent  American  education — school  by 
school  and  community  by  community".  There  is  no  better  commu- 
nity with  which  to  start  than  this  one. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  a  unique  opportunity  with  its 
present  financial  and  education  situation.  In  several  ways  it  mir- 
rors the  country  and  our  international  competition  situation  as  to 
education. 

The  United  States  has  the  best  mathematicians  and  graduate 
schools  in  the  world,  but  our  kindergarten  through  12th  grade  chil- 
dren have  about  the  worst,  if  not  the  worst,  math  average  among 
our  world  competitors.  The  District  had  a  student  with  the  highest 
possible  SAT  score,  but  its  student  average  is  about  the  lowest  in 
the  country. 

Our  country  spends  as  much  or  more  per  capita  than  most  of  our 
competitor  nations,  but  with  poorer  results.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia spends  as  much  or  more  than  most  school  systems  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  but  with  among  the  worst  results. 

The  Nation  has  an  educational  challenge;  the  District  has  an 
educational  challenge. 

In  addition,  we  both  have  a  financial  crisis.  I  do  not  need  to 
elaborate  on  this  today,  yet  this  financial  crisis  gives  both  a  unique 
opportunity  to  meet  the  challenge  by  doing  better  within  the 
present  level  of  resources,  but  not  the  same  mix. 

Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Congress,  the  House,  the 
Senate,  and  the  White  House  have  all  announced  that  they  want 
to  work  with  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  their  lead- 
ers, to  meet  the  challenge,  to  become  the  best.  We  are  here  today 
to  start  that  process. 

This  will  be  the  first  of  several  hearings  on  education  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Today  we  will  focus  on  the  status  of  the 
school  system  generally  and  student  achievement  in  particular.  In 
the  near  future  the  committee  will  meet  to  discuss  strategies  that 
are  working  here  and  elsewhere  that  make  a  difference  in  the  qual- 
ity of  education  our  children  receive. 


Before  introducing  our  first  panel  I  want  to  yield  to  Senator  Kohl 
for  any  opening  statement  he  may  want  to  make. 

Senator  Kohl. 

Senator  KOHL.  I  have  no  comments  at  this  time,  thank  you. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Our  first  panel  is  made  up  of  experts  in  the 
field  of  student  testing.  Michael  Feuer  was  formerly  with  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  and  was  the  principal  author  of  its  1992 
report  "Testing  in  American  Schools"  and  is  currently  with  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  other  panelist  is  Mr.  Daniel  Koretz,  currently  with  the 
Urban  Institute,  and  I  understand  Mr.  Koretz  was  involved  in  a  re- 
view of  the  Vermont  portfolio  assessment  system.  Both  of  these 
gentlemen  have  broad  experience  in  the  types,  uses,  and  abuses  of 
test  scores.  I  want  to  welcome  you  to  the  committee  this  morning. 
We  will  make  any  prepared  statement  that  you  have  a  part  of  the 
record  and  would  request  that  you  hold  your  oral  presentations  to 
5  minutes.  Mr.  Feuer,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  J.  FEURER 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
My  name  is  Michael  Feuer,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  share  with  you  some  thoughts  on  standardized  tests  and 
their  role  in  evaluating  and  improving  education.  I  hope  that  these 
comments  will  be  helpful  as  you  continue  to  explore  the  most  fruit- 
ful ways  to  improve  teaching  and  learning  in  the  D.C.  public 
schools. 

In  the  spirit  of  full  disclosure,  let  me  say  that  my  two  children 
attend  D.C.  public  schools — my  son  is  a  fourth  grader  at  Ben 
Murch  Elementary,  and  my  daughter  is  completing  eighth  grade  at 
Alice  Deal  Junior  High.  I  realize  that  their  fine  experiences  in 
DCPS  are  probably  not  shared  by  many  of  their  peers  in  other 
schools  in  the  system;  on  the  other  hand,  their  experiences  suggest 
both  the  possibility — and  the  need — to  create  opportunities  for 
more  children  and  more  schools  in  the  D.C.  system  to  reach  high 
levels  of  academic  achievement  and  personal  fulfillment. 

In  my  professional  life  I  am  the  staff  director  of  the  board  on 
testing  and  assessment  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  How- 
ever, my  statement  today  does  not  represent  the  positions  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  board  on  testing  and  assess- 
ment, or  any  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  National  Academy  com- 
plex. 

I  understand  my  role  here  today  is  to  provide  some  general  back- 
ground information  on  the  origins,  purposes,  and  effects  of  stand- 
ardized achievement  testing.  That  is  a  big  drink  of  water,  so  in  the 
time  allotted  me  this  morning  I  will  make  three  main  points: 

First,  standardized  testing  in  the  United  States  has  a  mixed  his- 
torical record.  It  arose  largely  from  demands  for  equity,  efficiency, 
and  reform  in  the  substance  and  processes  of  public  schooling,  and 
was  embraced  as  an  important  tool  in  the  democratization  of  Amer- 
ican education.  Ironically,  though,  the  uses  and  effects  of  testing 
are  often  seen  as  closing  opportunities  rather  than  opening  them, 
encumbering  a  system  rather  than  streamlining  it,  and  conserving 
outdated  teaching  methods  rather  than  encouraging  innovations. 
My  first  point,  then,  will  be  that  today's  debates  over  the  uses  and 


misuses  of  testing  extend  a  long  historical  tradition  in  the  United 
States  that  began  with  the  inception  of  the  common  school  in  the 
early  19th  century. 

Second,  standardized  achievement  tests  are  tools  of  estimation. 
They  can  provide  simplified  glimpses  into  individual — or  group — 
learning  of  given  curricular  material,  and  can  offer  teachers,  par- 
ents, and  school  officials  clues  about  student  progress.  But  clues 
are  never  the  whole  story,  and  so  the  second  point  I  wish  to  make 
is  that  we  need  to  recognize  the  inherent  limitations  of  tests  as  a 
basis  for  making  important  educational  or  administrative  decisions 
about  children. 

Finally,  I  will  say  a  word  about  how  to  interpret  test  scores:  the 
word  is  cautiously. 

Let  me  now  take  a  few  moments  to  elaborate  on  those  points. 

ORIGINS  OF  TESTING 

Standardized  testing  in  the  United  States  arose  in  large  part  in 
response  to  the  demands  of  parents  for  systematic  evidence  that 
their  children  were  being  afforded  a  good  education.  This  did  not 
start  with  "Nation  at  Risk"  or  with  the  Goals  Panel  or  with  Goals 
2000.  It  started  when  we  invented  common  schooling  in  the  early 
19th  century.  We  decided  then  as  a  matter  of  principle  that  edu- 
cation was  not  a  privilege  for  an  elite  few — we  were  the  first  Na- 
tion to  make  this  choice — and  when  we  invited  the  masses  to  our 
schoolhouses  they  showed  up — in  huge  numbers. 

But  access  to  schooling  was  never  viewed  as  a  sufficient  indicator 
of  the  condition  of  education:  in  opening  those  doors  we  also  in- 
sisted that  the  children  who  lived  in  different  places  were  afforded 
an  equal  chance  at  a  good  education.  One  way  to  ascertain  whether 
children  in  the  one-room  rural  schoolhouse  were  receiving  the  same 
quality  education  as  their  counterparts  in  the  big  cities  was  to 
evaluate  their  learning  through  the  same  examinations.  Although 
it  is  not  often  acknowledged,  especially  in  times  when  test  bashing 
is  fashionable,  standardized  testing  was  motivated  at  least  in  part 
by  concerns  for  fairness  and  equity. 

At  the  same  time,  American  educators  who  invented  the  radical 
idea  of  universal  access — it  was  not  really  universal  until  more 
than  a  century  later — ^believed  that  the  goal  of  common  schooling 
could  not  be  achieved  without  administrative  efficiency.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  19th  century  reformer  Horace  Mann,  one  of  the  great 
visionaries  who  believed  schooling  could  be  an  equalizer  of  Amer- 
ican society,  supported  a  highly  structured  model  of  schools  in 
which  students  were  sorted  and  educated  according  to  their  tested 
proficiency.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  rise  in  standardized  testing 
and  other  administrative  tools  coincided  with  increases  in  the  num- 
bers of  people  attending  school,  and  with  the  development  of  simi- 
lar administrative  and  information  systems  for  business  and  indus- 
try. Bureaucracy  was  not  always  a  dirty  word;  it  was  invented  to 
bring  order  and  efficiency  to  a  system  fundamentally  committed  to 
access,  inclusion,  and  due  process.  In  addition  to  their  appeal  as 
tools  for  classification  and  placement,  tests  were  also  seen  as  tools 
for  monitoring:  once  they  were  sorted  and  classified,  what  were  the 
children  learning?  The  public  demanded  to  know,  and  in  typical 


American  style,  lawmakers  and  school  authorities  were  held  ac- 
countable. 

Testing  had  at  least  one  other  use  too,  closely  linked  to  its  per- 
ceived role  in  equalizing  resources  and  running  the  system  effi- 
ciently: namely,  to  pressure  school  authorities  to  change  curricula 
and  instruction.  Horace  Mann  introduced  written  examinations  at 
least  in  part  because  he  needed  a  weapon  in  his  struggles  against 
what  he  considered  to  be  bad  teaching:  by  carefully  selecting  both 
the  content  of  the  tests  and  the  students  who  took  them,  it  was 
easy  to  prove  the  point  and  issue  blistering  critiques  of  teachers 
and  schools.  The  goal  was  reform,  the  route  was  accountability,  and 
the  vehicle  was  the  test  score.  Sounds  familiar. 

TESTING  TECHNOLOGY 

Given  the  multiple  and  extraordinary  expectations  for  this  tech- 
nology called  testing,  it  pays  to  review  some  basic  facts  about  tests. 
Tests  are  instruments  of  estimation,  designed  to  provide  measures 
of  individual  or  organizational  or  systemwide  behavior  based  on 
samples  of  observed  behavior.  Standardized  tests  use  uniform  pro- 
cedures of  administration  and  scoring  in  order  to  assure  that  re- 
sults from  different  people,  or  organizations,  are  comparable. 
Achievement  tests,  the  most  widely  used  in  schools,  are  designed 
to  assess  what  students  know  and  can  do  as  a  result  of  schooling; 
obviously,  because  much  student  learning  takes  place  outside  of 
school,  test  scores  provide  only  limited  information  on  the  exact  ef- 
fects of  classroom  instruction. 

There  are  many  different  types  of  tests.  Achievement  test  bat- 
teries such  as  those  used  in  the  District  of  Columbia  should  be  con- 
structed according  to  a  set  of  rigorous  procedures  with  the  follow- 
ing objectives:  to  assure  a  reasonable  alignment  between  the  test 
content  and  the  educational  objectives  of  the  school  system,  or  sys- 
tems, using  the  test;  to  provide  a  means  for  interpreting  individual 
scores,  usually  with  respect  to  norms  determined  through  periodic 
administration  of  the  test  to  representative  samples;  and  to  assure 
that  student  performance  in  a  subject  area,  for  example,  arith- 
metic, is  not  confounded  by  other  cognitive  demands,  for  example, 
reading  English,  which  is  especially  important  for  students  whose 
native  language  is  not  the  language  in  which  test  instructions  and 
items  are  written. 

The  concept  of  norm-referencing  refers  to  interpretation  of  test 
results,  more  than  to  the  content  or  format  of  test  items.  It  means 
that  an  individual's  score  can  be  placed  along  a  distribution  of 
scores  from  a  representative  sample  of  test  takers.  Thus,  if  a  stu- 
dent performs  in  the  70th  percentile  in  math,  that  means  he  or  she 
did  better  on  the  test  than  70  percent  of  the  people  who  were  in 
the  norming  sample.  A  key  question,  therefore,  is  whether  the 
norming  sample  is,  indeed,  representative  of  the  students  whose 
scores  we  are  interested  in.  Good  test  batteries  are  re-normed 
often,  at  considerable  expense. 

Whether  performing  at  a  national  percentile  level  is  considered 
good  enough  cannot  be  answered  without  other  criteria:  for  exam- 
ple, how  much  of  the  agreed-upon  math  curriculum  would  we  esti- 
mate the  student  who  scored  in  the  70th  percentile  has  mastered? 
For  such  answers  one  needs  so-called  criterion  referencing,  that  is, 


placing  a  score  on  a  continuum  of  content  rather  than,  or  in  addi- 
tion to,  solely  on  a  continuum  of  performance  of  a  sample  of  similar 
test  takers.  A  common  argument  uses  the  analogy  of  an  airline 
pilot:  do  we  care  more  that  a  pilot  is  better  than  70  percent  of  a 
sample  of  pilots,  norm-referencing,  or  that  the  pilot  has  mastered 
all  the  skills  necessary  to  fly  safely,  criterion-referencing?  Although 
this  is  a  compelling  argument  for  the  criterion -based  method  of  in- 
terpreting test  results,  it  should  be  noted  that  specifying  in  precise 
measurable  terms  the  skills  necessary  for  piloting  a  plane  may  be 
easier  than  specifying  in  measurable  terms  the  skills  associated 
with  mathematical  competence,  writing,  reading,  and  the  other 
core  topics  in  the  liberal  arts  curriculum. 

In  the  last  decade  or  so,  increasing  disaffection  with  standardized 
testing  can  be  traced  to  a  few  dominant  forces:  first,  psychological, 
cognitive,  research  on  how  children  learn  has  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  curricula  and  instructional  methods.  In  mathematics, 
for  example,  the  work  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Math- 
ematics, beginning  in  the  early  1980's,  resulted  in  a  set  of  so-called 
content  standards,  which  laid  out  a  new  vision  of  mathematical 
competence.  The  degree  of  fit  between  these  standards  and  the  cov- 
erage in  the  major  nationally  normed  achievement  test  batteries  is 
considered  weak  by  many  math  educators. 

Second,  there  is  growing  concern  that  overreliance  on  standard- 
ized achievement  tests  was  driving  the  curriculum  and  instruction 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  envisioned  by  educators  wishing 
to  apply  new  principles  of  cognition,  learning,  and  the  acquisition 
of  higher  order  thinking  skills.  As  noted  by  Lee  Cronbach,  the  pre- 
eminent scholar  of  psychological  and  educational  testing,  "there  is 
truth  in  the  allegation  that  low-grade  multiple-choice  and  fill-in- 
the-blank  questions  have  led  teachers  to  emphasize  the  most  rou- 
tine of  minimum  competencies."  In  their  zeal  to  have  students 
score  higher  on  the  tests,  teachers  and  schools  face  incentives  to 
tailor  instruction  toward  better  test  taking,  often  at  the  expense  of 
improved  learning.  Scores  go  up  and  the  public  is  pleased — until  a 
slightly  different  test,  covering  the  same  material,  discloses  the  sad 
truth  that  real  learning  has  been  stagnant. 

Third,  evidence  from  experimentation  with  alternative  models  of 
assessment — ^that  rely  on  observations  of  performance  of  tasks  and 
not  just  on  paper-and-pencil  answers  to  questions — suggests  they 
can  contribute  to  enhanced  teaching  and  learning.  Encouraging 
students  to  demonstrate  how  they  do  math  problems,  for  example, 
can  have  greater  instructional  value  than  tests  focusing  only  on 
whether  they  got  the  right  answer.  Encouraging  students  and 
teachers  to  do  science  in  their  classrooms,  rather  than  just  read 
about  it  in  their  textbooks,  has  enormous  appeal  to  science  edu- 
cators, teachers,  and  parents.  The  problem  is  that  the  scores  from 
these  kinds  of  assessments  do  not  necessarily  add  up,  multiply,  and 
divide  in  ways  that  lead  to  useful  and  fair  comparisons.  In  a  word, 
what  is  educationally  valuable  may  not  always  be  measurable,  and 
what  is  measurable  may  not  always  be  educationally  valuable. 

An  important  point,  then,  is  that  different  technologies  of  testing 
serve  different  purposes.  A  common  mistake  is  to  assume  that  one 
test  can  solve  all  problems — comparison  of  schools,  evaluating  indi- 
vidual student  progress,  providing  valuable  pedagogical  guidance  to 


teachers,  ranking  school  districts  or  States  or  even  the  entire  Na- 
tion, and  sorting  students  into  appropriate  programs.  Expressed 
even  more  simply,  the  design  of  the  test  and  scoring  system  should 
reflect  intended  uses  of  the  test  results;  unfortunately,  though,  this 
is  a  tenet  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  fact. 

My  final  comment,  about  the  need  for  caution,  follows  directly. 
Much  of  what  you  hear  in  the  popular  press  about  the  condition  of 
American  education  generally  and  about  the  villainy  of  standard- 
ized achievement  testing  in  particular  is  exaggerated.  Claims  that 
are  made  about  the  complete  irrelevance  of  tests  like  the  CTBS,  or 
the  Iowa  tests,  on  the  one  hand,  and  about  the  virtues  of  perform- 
ance-based or  portfolio-based  assessments,  on  the  other,  are  vastly 
overstated.  The  traditional  standardized  tests  are  not  all  meaning- 
less, and  the  performance  assessments  are  not  all  meaningful. 

In  any  event,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  we  rely  too  heavily  on 
tests,  that  our  children  are  probably  the  most  tested  in  the  world, 
and  that  the  danger  of  continuing  in  this  direction  is  to  have  more 
and  more  schools  and  students  chasing  after  higher  scores — with 
little  positive  effect,  and  possibly  serious  negative  effects,  on  genu- 
ine learning. 

I  offer  the  following  analogy  as  you  and  other  concerned  law- 
makers ponder  the  meaning  of  test  scores  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  crafting  of  appropriate  policy  responses:  a  good  test  is 
like  a  fever  thermometer — it  conveys  some  useful  information  if  ap- 
plied properly  and  interpreted  correctly.  But  we  would  not  have 
much  faith  in  a  doctor  whose  diagnosis  began  and  ended  with  body 
temperature,  or  in  a  medical  system  that  had  no  time  to  inquire 
about  other  aspects  of  the  patient's  condition,  or  in  a  society  that 
ranked  hospitals  on  the  basis  of  average  increases  or  decreases  in 
the  fever  of  its  patients.  Our  faith  would  be  shaken  further  if  we 
suspected  that  the  thermometer  itself  was  leaking  mercury  into  the 
bloodstream  of  the  patient  whose  temperature  we  were  measuring. 
And  we  would  be  especially  outraged  if  we  thought  that  resources 
were  devoted  disproportionately  toward  diagnosis — with  little  at- 
tention to  treatment. 

It  has  been  an  honor  and  privilege  to  speak  with  you  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  look  forward  to  your  questions. 

Senator  Jeffords.  What  is  to  be  used  as  a  benchmark  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  United  States  to  measure  a  student's 
progress  and  teacher's  abilities? 

Mr.  KORETZ.  The  standardized  tests  used  by  the  District  are  use- 
ful as  is  the  NEAP.  Assessing  job  competence  is  more  difficult.  Aca- 
demic achievement  does  not  tell  all  of  the  puzzle. 

Mr.  Feuer.  The  international  comparisons  are  useful,  but  must 
be  kept  in  perspective.  The  United  States  knows  how  to  do  good 
education,  but  does  not  distribute  that  knowledge  very  well. 

Senator  Jeffords.  The  United  States  is  first,  internationally,  in 
watching  television  and  last  in  homework.  How  can  we  find  out  if 
things  are  getting  better? 

Mr.  KORETZ.  Test  scores  can  be  raised  without  doing  what  is  nec- 
essary to  raise  subject  knowledge. 

Senator  KOHL.  Parents  are  very  important  in  education. 
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Mr.  Feuer.  I  agree  and  also  education  goes  well  beyond  the 
classroom  walls.  Also,  test  scores  can  be  useful  to  determine  if 
something  is  wrong,  but  does  not  provide  a  cure. 

Senator  Bennett.  A  common  complaint  is  that  teachers  teach  to 
the  test.  How  can  we  measure  teachers,  and  how  do  we  deal  with 
unsatisfactory  teachers? 

Mr.  KORETZ.  A  student's  test  score  can  get  you  part  of  the  way 
there,  but  test  scores  should  be  imbedded  in  a  larger  accountability 
system. 

Senator  Bennett.  There  is  a  system  in  Utah,  whereby  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  tests  are  used  to  determine  if  a  student  under- 
stands the  subject,  if  not,  the  student  goes  to  a  learning  center 
which  are  not  grade  level  specific  *  *  *. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  reporter's  transcript  picks  up  at  this  point.] 

statement  of  DANIEL  KORETZ 

Senator  Bennett.  The  self-esteem  problems  that  are  connected 
with  tests  all  disappear  and  what  you  get  in  their  place  is  learning. 
Now  this  can  only  happen  in  rural  Utah,  and  not  anyplace  else? 

Mr.  KoRETZ.  No;  in  fact,  I  think  if  you,  Linda  Kennedy,  when 
Lamar  Alexander  introduced  George  Bush's  education  plan  some 
years  ago,  which  I  think  was  very  much  on  the  mark.  She  said  we 
have  a  long  history  of  coming  up  with  very  interesting  and  very 
successful  small  scale  efforts.  We  have  a  dismal  record  making 
them  take  in  the  larger  system.  I  could  give  you  examples  in  Ver- 
mont that  are  very  exciting  where  tests  are  not  the  lever,  some- 
thing else  is  the  lever. 

But  going  back  to  your  initial  point,  when  I  was  at  RAND,  where 
I  was  until  very  recently,  my  colleagues  and  I  spent  quite  a  long 
time  trying  to  get  a  handle  on  school  district  budgets.  And  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  do,  because  there  are  no  uniform  accounting 
standards.  There  are  not  even  uniform  standards  for  classifying 
staff. 

So  for  instance  in  Montgomery  County,  the  person  who  helps  the 
principal  in  a  small  elementary  school,  if  it  is  big  enough  to  have 
a  helper,  is  a  curriculum  specialist.  The  person  who  helps  the  prin- 
cipal in  a  larger  school  is  an  assistant  principal.  Now  which  one  is 
an  administrator? 

And  if  you  look  at  the  Montgomery  County  budget,  which  I  did 
during  the  budget  disputes  a  couple  of  years  ago,  there  are  two 
very  interesting  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  the  detailed  budget 
look.  The  first  was  the  average  class  size,  which  was  26,  and  the 
second  was  the  number  of  students  per  full-time  equivalent  in- 
structional staff  position,  which  was  15.5.  So  there  is  a  lot  of  ex- 
plaining to  do  about  who  the  others  are.  Some  are  librarians.  Who 
knows  what  they  are.  Some  are  teachers  who  are  assigned  as  spe- 
cialists in  the  district  offices. 

But  until  you  get  a  handle  on  where  the  money  is  going,  it  is 
very  hard  to  know  how  well  or  poorly  it  is  being  spent.  For  in- 
stance, Montgomery  County  spends  about  the  same  as  East  Glas- 
tonbury, CT,  and  has,  at  the  lower  primary  grades,  almost  double 
the  class  size.  And  as  a  parent  in  Montgomery  County,  I  want  to 
know  why.  The  answer  is  it  is  hard  to  find  out. 


For  instance,  one  of  the  major  determinants  of  expenditures  in 
public  schools  is  simply  the  age  distribution  of  teachers.  A  major 
determinant  of  salary  differences  is  how  long  you  have  been  there. 
And  so,  if  you  have  got  declining  enrollments,  that  means  you  tend 
to  have  an  old  staff.  It  means  you  tend  to  spend  an  awful  lot  of 
money  on  salaries  and  your  per  people  expenditures  are  very,  very 
high.  If  you  get  a  lot  of  turnover,  in  fact,  that  knocks  it  down. 

So  in  the  case  of  large  city  districts,  like  the  District  of  Columbia, 
you  have  got  all  sorts  of  potential  explanations  for  high  expendi- 
tures. It  could  be  they  have  got  old  faculty.  It  could  be  that  they 
are  spending  money  inefficiently.  It  could  be  that  they  have  got 
higher  expenses  because  of  larger  special  ed  populations  or  larger 
title  I  populations,  probably  some  of  all.  The  first  step  is  to  try  to 
find  a  way  to  unpack  all  of  that  and  see  where  the  money  is  actu- 
ally going. 

But  in  the  interim,  I  think  the  most  important  thing  is  to  get 
people  to  look  at  what  is  going  on  in  classrooms.  A  friend  of  mine, 
who  runs  the  Iowa  Testing  Program,  which  produces  the  Iowa  test 
of  basic  skills,  which  is  one  of  the  main  competitors  of  the  CTVS 
that  the  District  uses,  gets  calls  all  the  time  from  people  who  are 
moving  into  ITBS  districts  who  want  to  know  where  the  schools  are 
best.  Of  course,  he  cannot  tell  them  because  the  test  data  are  pro- 
prietary to  the  district,  not  him. 

But  I  called  him  once  after  I  had  gotten  a  whole  bunch  of  those 
from  Montgomery  County  and  I  found  that  very  frustrating  be- 
cause I  tried  to  persuade  people  to  go  in  and  observe  the  schools 
they  were  interested  in  and  what  they  really  wanted  to  know  was 
where  the  scores  are  highest.  He  said  he  sometimes  gets  so  frus- 
trated that  he  tells  people  if  all  they  want  is  high  test  scores,  they 
should  just  ask  the  realtor  what  neighborhood  is  the  most  expen- 
sive neighborhood  they  can  afford  to  buy  into,  and  that  will  get 
them  the  highest  test  scores  they  can  afford  to  buy. 

I  think  what  you  have  got  to  do  is  go  in  and  see  what  is  happen- 
ing in  schools.  See  whether,  for  instance,  a  typical  sixth  grade 
math  class  is  making  allowances,  as  you  point  out,  for  differences 
in  what  kids  know,  see  whether  the  kids  seem  motivated,  whether 
they  are  even  attending,  whether  they  are  getting  challenging  ma- 
terial. It  is  hard  to  do  that  systematically,  but  in  many  cases  you 
can  find  the  extremes,  the  really  good  classes  and  the  really  bad 
classes  pretty  quickly. 

It  is  a  little  harder  to  determine  the  ones  that  are  a  little  better 
than  average  and  the  ones  that  are  a  little  worse  than  average.  But 
the  outliers  you  can  find  pretty  quickly. 

Senator  Bennett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  take  all  morning,  and 
I  will  not  do  that.  I  thank  you  for  your  indulgence,  but  these  are 
vital  questions.  If  we  can  use  the  District  of  Columbia  as  our  lab- 
oratory to  solve  them,  we  will  do  the  whole  Nation,  and  indeed  the 
world,  an  enormous  service.  I  will  not  pursue  it  further,  but  I  am 
grateful  for  the  witnesses  you  have  called  and  for  the  opportunity 
you  have  given  me  for  this  dialog. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Let  me  finish  with — I  will  not  make  it  a  ques- 
tion, but  I  want  to  talk  to  you  later  about  this.  We  are  moving  into 
the  information  age.  Technology  is  coming  forth  fast.  I  was  over  in 
Baltimore  in  a  class  that  did  testing  by  computer  and  the  computer 
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corrected  the  exams  and  recorded  the  results  and  all  those  kinds 
of  things.  But  what  is  going  on?  Who  should  we  contact  for  infor- 
mation as  to  what  is  going  on  in  that  area?  And  is  it  something 
that  we  should  look  into? 

Mr.  KORETZ.  I  can  give  you  a  couple  of  names  actually  right  now. 
If  you  are  interested  specifically  in  computer-assisted  testing,  I 
think  right  now  one  of  the  leaders  is  the  Educational  Testing  Serv- 
ice, which  has  been  using  this  kind  of  technology  to  do  placement 
work  for  incoming  community  college  students.  The  advantage  is 
that  the  test  can  pretty  quickly  figure  out  your  approximate  level 
and  not  bother  giving  you  questions  that  are  too  hard  or  too  easy 
for  you. 

The  Federal  Government  had,  I  do  not  know  if  they  still  do,  had 
funded  a  center  in  New  York  City  on  technology  and  education 
more  broadly.  It  was  at  Bank  Street.  I  will  have  to  get  you  its  new 
location. 

Senator  JEFFORDS.  Would  you  do  that?  Because  I  am  very  fas- 
cinated by  that,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  we  may  get  stuck  with  the 
wrong  things  if  we  are  not  careful. 

Mr.  KoRETZ.  I  will  get  you  a  name  and  a  contact. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  appreciate  it.  Thank  you  both.  We  have  ex- 
hausted all  of  our  hearing  time,  but  we  are  going  to  continue  with 
everybody  until  we  are  finished  today.  But  this  has  been  very  help- 
ful. 

We  are,  obviously,  on  this  panel  very  interested  in  not  only  what 
is  going  on  in  the  District  of  Columbia  but  in  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, and  how  we  can  help  improve  it.  Thank  you. 
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Senator  Jeffords.  Our  second  panel  is  made  up  of  individuals 
who  represent  some  of  the  important  stakeholders  in  the  D.C.  pub- 
lic schools.  First  is  Ms.  Carrie  Thomhill,  cochair  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Education;  Ms.  Delabian  Rice-Thurston,  executive  direc- 
tor of  Parents  United  for  the  D.C.  Public  Schools;  and  Mr. 
Thriftone  Jones,  president  of  the  D.C.  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  Would  you  please  come  forward? 

I  might  say  that  I  have  read  most  of  your  statements  here  and 
I  welcome  you  and  we  look  forward  to  hearing  your  testimony  and 
insights  in  the  D.C.  schools  system.  We  want  to  hear  your  views 
on  the  state  of  the  system,  what  it  does  well,  and  areas  where  the 
improvement  is  needed. 

Ms.  Thornhill,  if  you  would  start,  and  as  with  the  first  panel,  we 
will  place  each  of  your  statements  in  the  record  and  hopefully — ^you 
will  notice,  we  did  not  quite  adhere  to  the  5-minute  rule  on  the 
first  panel,  but  I  would  ask  you  to  try  to  be  as  succinct  as  possible, 
so  that  we  can  spend  some  time  on  questions. 

STATEMENT  OF  KENNETH  CAMPBELL 

Mr.  Campbell.  Good  morning,  Senator  Jeffords,  Senator  Ben- 
nett. I  am  Kenneth  Campbell,  I  am  acting  staff  director  for  the 
Committee  on  Public  Education.  Ms.  Thornhill  could  not  make  it 
this  morning,  and  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  just  simply  submit  our 
testimony  for  the  record. 

A  BROKEN  SYSTEM 

The  quality  of  life  for  many  of  the  city's  children  is  worsening. 
One  of  the  reasons  is  that  the  D.C.  public  schools  are  broken,  and 
we  need  to  fix  them.  Despite  some  progress,  the  District's  school  re- 
form efforts  to  date  have  been  largely  unsuccessful.  It  has  been  5 
years  since  the  initial  COPE  report,  and  on  most  fronts  the  school 
system  has  failed  to  meet  the  goals  it  adopted  for  itself  from  that 
report. 

(11) 
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By  almost  any  measure,  student  academic  performance  has  re- 
mained flat  or,  in  some  cases,  worsened.  There  has  been  no  signifi- 
cant progress  in  improving  the  teaching  work  force.  For  example, 
there  is  no  career  ladder  in  place,  and  the  current  evaluation  sys- 
tem, in  which  99.5  percent  of  teachers  are  rated  satisfactory  or 
above,  is  still  used.  D.C.  teachers  are  once  again  the  lowest  paid 
in  the  region. 

Many  problems  persist  in  providing  adequate  material  support  to 
the  local  schools  on  a  timely  basis,  and  the  school  system's  physical 
plant  still  needs  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  repairs  and  ren- 
ovations. The  schools  remain  shackled  by  an  overbearing  bureauc- 
racy that  exploits  divisions  within  the  Board  of  Education  and  be- 
tween the  board  and  the  superintendent. 

NO  CAPACITY  TO  MAKE  CHANGES 

There  are  many  barriers  to  systemic  education  reform  in  the  Dis- 
trict, but  today  I  want  to  talk  about  one  of  the  primary  reasons  so 
little  progress  has  been  made.  The  school  system  simply  does  not 
have  the  capacity  to  make  the  necessary  changes.  It  is  in  this  area 
that  we  believe  Congress  can  be  most  helpful. 

The  school  system  has  demonstrated  for  some  years  an  inability 
to  provide  accurate,  consistent,  and  verifiable  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  number  of  students,  function,  and  location  of  budget 
items,  budgeted  positions,  expenditures,  and  employees.  Despite 
unusually  high  per  pupil  spending,  the  system  has  not  been  able 
to  supply  adequate  textbooks,  supplies,  and  equipment  to  local 
schools. 

TOPHEAVY  BUREAUCRACY 

The  bureaucracy  has  been  unable  to  effectively  implement  poli- 
cies and  measures  adopted  by  the  superintendent  and  the  Board  of 
Education.  Despite  some  progress  in  cutting  central  office  positions 
since  1991,  the  central  bureaucracy  remains  unusually  topheavy, 
and  has  been  unwilling  to  reduce  its  staff  except  through  attrition. 
As  a  result,  budget  cuts  that  have  been  made  in  response  to  the 
District's  fiscal  troubles,  for  the  most  part,  have  fallen  on  the  class- 
room. 

ROADBLOCKS  TO  EFFICIENCY 

The  system  has  nominally  embraced  several  plans  devolving 
budget  and  other  decisionmaking  authority  upon  local  schools,  but 
has  never  actually  transferred  any  meaningful  authority.  The  Dis- 
trict's high  performing  schools  feel  that  they  could  function  far  bet- 
ter and  more  efficiently  if  there  were  no  central  office  because  of 
the  roadblocks  and  obstacles  placed  in  the  path  of  normal  oper- 
ations. At  the  same  time,  centralized  authority  has  not  proven  able 
to  improve  the  quality  of  many  low-performing  schools. 

Despite  the  nominal  adoption  of  numerous  reform  initiatives  and 
successful  programs  from  elsewhere  in  the  country,  there  has  been 
tremendous  resistance  to  any  meaningful  implementation.  Locally 
based  school  personnel  who  attempt  innovation  have  been  thwarted 
by  lack  of  resources,  lack  of  authority,  and  highly  complex  and  de- 
tailed central  regulation.  Not  surprisingly,  in  the  past  6  years  the 
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school  system's  overall  performance,  especially  student  perform- 
ance as  measured  by  available  empirical  measures,  has  been  flat 
or  declined. 

To  overcome  some  of  these  setbacks,  the  city  and  school  system 
must  find  new  ways  of  doing  business.  The  city  must  prioritize  its 
spending,  reaffirm  its  commitment  to  public  education,  improve  the 
quality  of  teaching,  and  increase  opportunities  for  local  school  au- 
tonomy where  student  learning  takes  place. 

OUTSIDE  SUPPORT 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  school  system  has  taken 
some  initial  steps  that  have  the  potential  to  lead  to  improvements 
in  these  areas.  The  school  system's  plan,  bringing  educational  serv- 
ices to  students,  better  known  as  BESST,  is  designed  to  reinvent 
schools  and  shift  the  teaching  and  learning  process  toward  the  de- 
mands of  a  rapidly  changing  world.  Under  the  BESST  model, 
central  administration  will  cease  to  direct  and  control  the  activities 
at  local  schools  and  will  focus  on  responding  to  individual  school 
needs.  Local  schools  will  be  empowered  to  make  decisions  about 
how  to  improve  teaching  and  learning. 

Additionally,  the  reform  effort  is  receiving  much  needed  assist- 
ance from  various  external  sources.  Organizations  like  COPE,  Par- 
ents United,  and  Washington  Parent  Group  Fund  have  been  work- 
ing diligently  for  systemic  education  reform.  Foundations  and  busi- 
nesses have  spent  thousands  of  dollars  over  the  past  few  years  in 
support  of  school  reform. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Now  the  question  is  what  needs  to  be  done  to  strengthen  the 
school  system's  capacity  to  effectively  implement  reform.  We  rec- 
ommend the  following:  That  GAO  be  brought  in  to  get  a  handle  on 
the  actual  budget  and  expenditures  of  D.C.  public  schools.  That  the 
personnel  system  be  reformed  to  provide  more  flexibility  and  great- 
er accountability.  That  private  contractors  be  brought  in  to 
straighten  out  the  school  system's  management  information  sys- 
tems, personnel,  finance,  and  food  service  systems. 

That  a  quasi-private  corporation  be  established  to  manage  facili- 
ties repairs,  maintenance,  and  improvement;  and  provide  addi- 
tional funds  to  make  a  visible  difference  in  the  physical  plant  and 
the  technology  available  at  the  local  school  level.  That  pilot  pro- 
grams be  mandated  to  open  the  system  to  model  programs — ^for  ex- 
ample, charter  schools,  private  management — and  competition  for 
providing  educational  services. 

That  the  school  board's  role  be  redefined  as  a  policy-setting  body. 
Its  staffing  responsibilities  and  compensation  should  be  similar  to 
those  of  the  school  boards  in  our  neighboring  jurisdictions. 

AN  HISTORIC  OPPORTUNITY  TO  CHANGE 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  the  current  financial  crisis  faced 
by  the  city  offers  a  historic  opportunity  to  make  some  desperately 
needed  changes  in  the  delivery  of  education  to  our  students.  This 
will  require  that  the  leaders  of  the  school  system,  the  city  govern- 
ment, the  Congress,  and  the  business  and  civic  communities  come 
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together  around  a  limited  set  of  activities  and  improvement  goals 
that  will  produce  visible  short-term  progress  and  that  will  ensure 
the  changes  that  are  required  to  produce  sustainable  systemic  im- 
provement are  made. 

WITH  SUPPORT  FROM  CONGRESS 

The  superintendent's  BESST  plan,  in  conjunction  with  related 
initiatives,  constitutes  an  emerging  systemic  reform  agenda  that  is 
fragile,  but  which  can  be  nurtured  and  developed.  Clearly  the  role 
of  Congress  should  be  to  help  strengthen  current  school  reform  ef- 
forts and  not  to  impose  upon  the  District  programs  that  supercede 
or  disrupt  the  efforts  that  are  underway. 

Another  area  where  Congress  might  be  helpful  is  in  providing 
funding  to  help  improve  the  school  systems'  physical  plant.  Eighty- 
five  percent  of  the  buildings  now  housing  students  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  more  than  35  years  old,  one-half  are  over  50  years 
old,  and  few  have  had  overall  renovations.  A  recent  comprehensive 
facilities  assessment  conducted  by  an  outside  consulting  group 
found  a  need  for  well  over  $0.5  billion  in  work  just  to  bring  the 
D.C.  school  buildings  to  minimally  acceptable  physical  building 
standards. 

However,  in  the  last  5  years,  capital  funds  provided  to  the  Dis- 
trict have  averaged  $21  million  per  year.  This  is  not  enough  to  pre- 
vent further  deterioration,  much  less  make  progress  against  the  re- 
pair and  maintenance  backlog. 

CONCLUSION 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  an  effort  to  make  sys- 
temic, coherent  school  reform  a  reality  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much.  Ms.  Rice-Thurston. 

STATEMENT  OF  DELABIAN  RICE-THURSTON 

Ms.  Rice-Thurston.  Thank  you,  Senators  Jeffords  and  Bennett. 
I  am  Delabian  Rice-Thurston.  I  direct  Parents  United  for  the  D.C. 
Public  Schools.  I  am  the  mom  of  two  boys,  one  in  11th  grade  at 
Wilson  and  one  in  7th  grade  at  Deal.  And  with  me  is  Mary  Levey, 
our  school  financial  analyst  and  data  expert. 

We  are  here  to  present  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  D.C.  public  schools 
and  focus  on  outcomes  for  students  based  on  our  experience  as  par- 
ents. I  would  like  to  start  off  just  giving  you  my  bias  in  coming 
here. 

I  direct  Parents  United  because  I  believe  in  high-quality  public 
schools  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  went  through  school  in  the  1950's,  when  the  only  people  who 
did  not  go  to  public  school  were  Catholics,  and  they  were  sort  of 
wierd  because  they  wanted  5  days  a  week  of  religious  education, 
but  that  is  all  right.  That  is  what  they  wanted. 

GOOD  EDUCATION  POSSIBLE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

People  who  were  emotionally  disturbed,  and  we  did  not  want 
them  in  our  schools  anyway,  so  that  was  fine.  And  the  filthy  rich, 
because  rich  kids  went  to  school  in  my  public  schools.  The  owners 
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of  the  Gates  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Samsonite  Luggage — I  grew  up  in 
Denver,  CO — the  owner  of  the  Denver  Post,  all  of  those  children 
went  to  Denver  public  schools.  Their  parents  believed  that  their 
children  would  get  a  good  education  and  they  did. 

I  want  those  days  back.  I  do  not  want  people  to  believe  that  the 
only  way  they  can  get  a  good  education  for  their  child  is  to  be  in 
a  private  school.  To  be  blunt  about  it,  my  son  who  is  in  the  11th 
grade  will  be  a  national  merit  semifmalist,  has  never  set  his  foot 
in  a  private  school  and  will  not  until  he  goes  to  college.  I  want  that 
for  every  child  in  the  United  States. 

WHAT  IS  POSITIVE  IN  D.C.  SCHOOLS 

We  are  here  to  talk  about  first,  what  is  positive  in  our  schools. 
We,  as  parents,  are  dedicated  to  getting  a  good  education  for  our 
child  and  for  every  child  in  this  city.  Our  children  are  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  our  lives. 

We  have  worked  hard  as  an  organization  to  improve  and  support 
our  public  schools  and  to  make  them  good  enough  for  our  children 
and  that  way  they  will  be  good  enough  for  everyone's  children. 

Our  city  has  individual  public  schools  and  students  whose 
achievement  is  excellent.  We  have  programs  and  teachers  who  are 
doing  an  outstanding  job.  And  we  want  to  keep  those.  We  want  to 
keep  them  operating.  We  need  them  in  the  city.  We  cannot  afford 
to  lose  them,  because  that  is  part  of  our  tax  base.  As  people  leave 
the  city,  they  do  not  tend  to  be  leaving  it  because  we  do  not  have 
a  convention  center  or  an  arena.  They  are  leaving  it  because  they 
cannot  find,  in  their  neighborhood,  a  good  school  for  their  child. 

EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Our  schools  have  one  of  the  country's  best  and  most  expensive 
early  childhood  education  programs.  That  program  has  expanded  in 
recent  years,  it  has  changed  our  city's  curriculum,  staff  training, 
and  equipment  in  line  with  the  recommendations  of  leading  early 
childhood  educators,  and  in  line  with  the  original  COPE  report. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  study  of  those  children  participating  in  the 
program  has  shown  strong  positive  effects  over  the  years.  We  are 
anxious  to  see  how  this  continues,  as  more  and  more  schools  adopt 
the  program. 

REPAIRS  OF  FIRE  CODE  VIOLATIONS 

Recently,  in  a  matter  of  weeks  the  school  system's  facilities  man- 
agement division  fixed  8,000  fire  code  violations  that  were  identi- 
fied and  thousands  more  that  were  apparent  when  they  realized 
that  fire  inspectors  would  be  coming. 

NEW  PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 

Several  years  ago  was  the  last  time  the  school  system  had  sig- 
nificant capital  funding  and  an  opportunity  to  plan  spending.  You 
know,  if  you  drive  around  the  city  and  you  see  the  nice  bright  or- 
ange or  blue  playground  equipment  out  there,  that  happened  be- 
cause of  that  infusion  of  money.  Prior  to  that  time,  we  had  some- 
where around  25  percent  of  our  schools  that  had  no  playground 
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equipment  at  all.  We  are  very  delighted  with  this  effort  to  get  play- 
ground equipment,  outside  doors,  to  really  spruce  up  our  schools. 

ACTIONS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 

Our  school  system's  payroll  has  been  cut  by  hundreds  of  employ- 
ees in  the  last  2  to  3  years,  and  that  has  meant  significant  cuts 
in  central  offices.  But  we  want  more  cuts  in  central  offices,  and  we 
want  no  cuts  in  our  teaching  staffs. 

Our  superintendent's  reform  plan  of  debureaucratization,  of  en- 
terprise schools,  of  magnet  programs,  of  teacher  run  charter  pro- 
grams within  schools,  staff  training,  and  local  school  restructuring 
teams,  are  elements  that  we  think  are  needed  to  improve  our 
schools  and  to  help  parents  be  an  integral  part  of  school  improve- 
ment. We  are  even  more  pleased  that  the  school  system  adopted  a 
parent  initiated  charter  program.  We  are  hoping  that  there  will  be 
more  of  those.  We  think  that  there  will  be  fewer  dropouts  and  far 
higher  achievement  when  these  kinds  of  initiatives  are  in  place. 

20-TO-l  PUPIL-TEACHER  RATIO 

We  have  been  very  pleased  with  small  classes.  The  school  system 
adopted  a  20-to-l  pupil-teacher  ratio  as  a  goal  for  the  elementary 
schools  and  for  English  and  math  classes  at  the  secondary  level. 
Our  system  needs  small  classes.  The  testimony  that  you  have 
heard  from  the  people  who  preceded  us  talked  about  the  nature  of 
our  students.  They  need  stroking.  They  need  people  who  can  give 
them  real  hands-on  small  group  attention.  You  do  not  do  that  kind 
of  work  with  students  when  you  have  30  children  in  a  class.  We 
need  classes  that  are  very  small. 

We  did  a  survey  of  private  schools.  At  St.  Albans,  Lowell, 
Sidwell,  15  students  in  a  class  is  considered  large.  Those  are  stu- 
dents whose  parents  have  good  education,  who  have  lots  of  books 
at  home,  who  have  been  reading  to  their  children.  Our  children  de- 
serve as  much  and  they  need  more. 

STUDENT  INDICATORS 

Outcome  indicators  for  our  students  as  a  whole  are  neither  good 
nor  improving.  Standardized  test  scores  on  the  CTBS,  the  com- 
petency test  of  basic  skills  have  been  flat  for  the  last  6  years.  They 
have  a  pattern  of  being  near  the  national  norm  in  3d  and  6th 
grades,  lower  in  8th  and  9th  grades,  and — appallingly  low  is  an  un- 
derstatement, at  the  10th  and  11th  grade  level. 

We  question  whether  those  scores  near  the  national  norm  mean 
much  because  the  same  form  of  the  test  has  been  given  since  1987 
and  it  was  normed  to  1987.  We  also  question  whether  the  CTBS 
is  an  indication  of  real  competence  because  the  same  cohort  of  chil- 
dren who  are  near  the  national  norm  on  the  CTBS  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  national  assessment  of  educational  progress,  which 
measures  children's  proficiency  on  what  they  ought  to  know. 

D.C.  SCORES  LOWEST  IN  NATION 

Learning  this  was  really  dumbfounding.  When  we  looked  at  the 
NAEP  scores  and  found  that,  if  I  remember  correctly,  only  Guam 
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was  lower  than  we  were  and,  at  that  point,  they  had  had  a  hurri- 
cane and  been  out  of  school  for  6  weeks.  We  have  got  to  do  better. 
The  national  assessment  of  educational  progress  reading  and 
math  scores  for  1992  found  the  District  of  Columbia  lower  than  any 
State,  even  when  it  was  limited  to  disadvantaged  urban  children. 
In  math,  75  percent  of  our  fourth  graders  and  87  percent  of  our 
eighth  graders  scored  below  basic  proficiency  in  math.  In  reading, 
72  percent  of  our  fourth  graders  were  below  basic  proficiency. 

1994  SCORES  WITHHELD  FROM  PUBLIC 

Our  1994  scores  have  been  withheld  from  the  public  at  the  school 
system's  request,  apparently  because  they  were  even  lower.  We  do 
not  believe  that  hiding  our  problem  fools  anybody  or  benefits  our 
children,  so  we  are  filing  a  formal  request  to  get  those  results. 

SAT  SCORES  FLAT  BELOW  NORM 

SAT  scores  have  been  flat  for  years  and  continue  to  be  100  points 
below  national  norms.  The  dropout  rate  of  our  students  in  ninth 
grade  is  reported  at  36  percent.  If  you  look  at  the  data  for  recent 
years  and  you  look  at  seventh  graders  as  the  indicator,  our  rate  is 
closer  to  44  percent. 

A  MATTER  OF  NATIONAL  AND  LOCAL  WILL 

We  know  that  both  students  and  the  school  system  have  to  deal 
with  many  factors  outside  of  their  control  that  impede  education. 
Family  breakdown,  poor  education  of  parents,  health  problems, 
crowded,  noisy,  substandard  housing,  negative  attitudes  toward 
education  in  some  neighborhoods,  especially  among  children's 
peers.  But  these  conditions  have  to  be  a  reason  for  schools  to  try 
harder  and  not  as  an  excuse  for  failure. 

The  United  States  will  have  a  majority  of  its  work  force,  if  I  re- 
member correctly,  as  minority  group  people  by  sometime  early  in 
the  year  2000.  It  is  a  matter  of  national  priority.  If  we  were  in  a 
war,  that  is,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  how  imperative  it  is  that 
we  figure  out  how  to  make  the  children  that  we  have  competent. 
And  it  can  be  done.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  national  and  local  will. 

Our  superintendent's  reform  plan  we  support  enthusiastically. 
Unfortunately,  BESST  is  mostly  a  plan  in  speeches  and  paper,  not 
in  implementation.  It  is  not  reflected  in  the  budget  or  in  the  way 
the  school  system  works.  Moreover,  we  seriously  doubt  that  the 
school  system's  managerial  capacity  can  make  those  proposals  real. 

REGARDING  TEACHERS  AND  PRINCIPALS 

Despite  estimates  that  as  many  as  15  to  20  percent  of  teachers 
are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  perform  competently,  the  teacher 
evaluation  system  consistently  rates  10  percent  of  our  teachers  sat- 
isfactory and  the  remaining  90  percent  either  very  good  or  out- 
standing. It  is  also  virtually  impossible  to  remove  incompetent 
teachers  who  have  tenure. 

Our  teachers  and  principals  generally  are  paid  less  than  teachers 
and  principals  in  suburbs,  though  their  jobs  are  harder  in  many 
ways.  They  are  demoralized  by  poor  working  conditions  and  re- 
peated pay  cuts.  My  sons'  favorite  teachers,  both  of  my  children's 
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favorite  teachers,  said  at  a  hearing,  I  would  like  just  once  to  get 
the  salary  at  which  I  was  hired.  Between  freezes  and  furloughs,  et 
cetera,  for  4  years  I  have  not  been  paid  what  my  salary  on  paper 
is. 

If  the  District  cannot  attract  and  retain  good  teachers  and  prin- 
ciples, we  cannot  have  good  schools.  Academic  standards  and  ex- 
pectations are  very  low  in  many  schools,  particularly  those  in  our 
lowest  income  neighborhoods.  In  many  classrooms  teachers  and 
children  seem  to  have  given  up  on  each  other. 

HIGH  EXPECTATIONS 

We  have  given  you  a  letter  that  was  sent  to  us  by  a  parent  who 
had  a  view  of  schools  throughout  our  city.  We  have  changed  the 
names  and  a  few  references,  so  that  the  person  could  not  be  identi- 
fied. But  she  talked  freely  in  that  letter  about  the  differences  in  ex- 
pectations across  our  city.  We  have  to  have  standards  that  are  uni- 
form and  we  have  to  learn  how  to  raise  all  children  to  those  high 
standards. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Our  special  education  programs  are  dreadfully  inadequate  in 
identifying,  diagnosing,  and  providing  services  to  children  with 
handicaps.  This  is  a  long-standing  continuing  failure  for  even  the 
primary  sources  of  our  District  school  failures  and  its  crime  rates. 

BUREAUCRACY  TOO  LARGE 

Schools,  teachers,  and  children  are  oppressed  by  a  large,  inflexi- 
ble bureaucracy.  Some  segments  of  central  offices,  noticeably  the 
Center  for  Systemic  Educational  Change,  are  helpful.  Some  make 
schools  worse,  not  better.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  even  found 
that  the  Center  for  Educational  Change,  which  does  wonderful 
things,  is  also  often,  we  feel,  a  repository  for  people  for  whom  there 
are  no  other  positions. 

Our  school  system  is  often  apparently  an  emplojrment  method,  as 
opposed  to  strictly  a  deliverer  of  service.  So  that  even  when  that 
center  is  delivering  services  well,  it  could  do  so  with  far  fewer  peo- 
ple. 

Accurate  information  on  where  the  system's  employees  work  and 
what  functions  they  perform  is  unavailable,  as  is  any  accurate  list 
of  authorized  positions  by  job  title  and  position.  It  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  reasons  that  the  superintendent's  reform  program  is  not 
reflected  in  budget  or  reality  in  our  local  schools. 

NO  COMMITMENT  TO  KEEP  RESOURCES  IN  CLASSROOMS 

The  administration  has  no  commitment  to  keeping  resources  in 
the  classroom.  The  first  response  to  budget  cuts  is  to  propose  an 
increase  in  the  pupil-teacher  ratio,  despite  parents'  uniform  and  re- 
peated insistence  that  we  need  teachers  and  counselors  to  give  stu- 
dents individual  attention.  Textbooks  in  most  schools  are  outdated 
and  insufficient  to  go  around.  But  textbook  funds  are  cut  to  save 
money. 

Right  now  we  have  seen  documents  showing  a  potential  loss  of 
1,500  teachers.  We  have  seen  documents  or  discussions  that  sug- 
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gest  that  the  resources  available  for — how  can  I  put  this — when 
you  have  students  with  special  needs.  There  are  special  needs 
teachers  that  work  part  time  with  students,  whether  they  are  lan- 
guage minority  or  special  education  or  other  services. 

We  have  been  hearing  reports  that  students  are  considered  get- 
ting two  teachers  instead  of  just  one.  And  so  that  the  school  sys- 
tem, to  deal  with  this,  will  only  count — for  example,  a  language  mi- 
nority child's  teaching  needs  once,  as  though,  if  they  are  to  get  the 
language  minority  services  it  must  be  done,  for  example,  in  a  class- 
room of  20.  That  is  not  usually  the  most  effective  way  to  deliver 
those  services. 

Otherwise,  a  school  will  wind  up  having  to  eliminate  some  of 
those  kinds  of  special  functions  in  order  that  they  distribute  teach- 
ers and  maintain  a  20-to-l  pupil-teacher  ratio.  We  feel  that  some 
of  this  duplicative  effort  is  in  our  children's  interest. 

MAJORITY  OF  REDUCTIONS  IN  SCHOOL-BASED  JOBS 

Downsizing  consists  of  abolishing  the  positions  of  people  who  re- 
tire, rather  than  abolishing  positions  that  are  not  needed.  Contrary 
to  what  the  school  system  complains,  a  majority  of  payroll  reduc- 
tions are  school-based  jobs,  especially  teachers.  When  unneeded  po- 
sitions are  abolished,  the  administration  takes  the  position  that  it 
owes  the  occupant  a  job  without  competition,  even  if  they  are  a 
poor  candidate  for  the  positions  that  happen  to  be  available. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  ARE  DANGEROUS 

Our  public  school  buildings  are  antiquated,  dilapidated,  and  dan- 
gerous. A  facilities  assessment  that  was  done  by  outside  experts 
concluded  that  the  cost  of  achieving  and  maintaining  compliance 
with  the  fire  code  would  be  over  $90  million.  And  the  total  cost  of 
correcting  all  code  violations  and  hazardous  conditions  in  our 
schools  would  be  over  $300  million. 

Our  school  system  does  need  that  kind  of  funding  commitment. 
I  cannot  do  it  with  $17  million  this  year,  even  $50  million.  It  needs 
a  long-term  strategic  plan  for  repairing  our  schools. 

CONCLUSION 

We  thank  you  for  your  interest  and  the  concern  about  our  chil- 
dren. We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  improve  the  quality 
of  public  education  for  our  city. 

STATEMENT  OF  THRIFTONE  JONES 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones.  Good  morning,  Senator  Jeffords  and  Senator  Bennett. 

Senator  Jeffords  and  members  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  my  name  is  Thriftone  Jones  and  I  am  the  father  of 
three  sons,  all  of  whom  are  products  of  the  D.C.  public  school  sys- 
tem. Also,  I  am  president  of  the  D.C.  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers. 
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D.C.  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  speak  to  you  this  morning. 
Our  organization  is  the  largest  volunteer  child  advocacy  organiza- 
tion in  the  world  and  we  are  committed  to  promoting  the  welfare 
of  children  and  youth  in  the  home,  school,  the  community  and 
places  of  worship. 

We  are  also  committed  to  promoting  those  activities  that  will 
raise  the  standards  of  the  home  life  of  the  children  and  youth.  In 
doing  this,  we  advocate  that  it  is  imperative  that  the  parents  and 
teachers  work  closely  together  so  that  they  may  develop  a  dialog 
which  would  enable  them  to  easily  communicate  intelligently  with 
each  other  about  the  education  of  the  children,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  confident  that  each  has  the  best  interest  of  the  children 
and  youth  at  heart. 

We  encourage  parents  to  attend  board  meetings  to  keep  informed 
on  the  issues  concerning  the  education  of  our  children. 

THE  PTA 

The  PTA  has  played  an  important  and  often  leading  role  in  such 
efforts  as  establishing  child  labor  laws  and  the  juvenile  justice  sys- 
tem, supporting  compulsory  public  education,  including  kinder- 
garten, creating  a  national  public  health  service,  developing  health, 
safety,  and  nutrition  programs  for  children,  such  as  hot  lunch  pro- 
grams, and  alcohol  and  other  drug  use  prevention  projects,  promot- 
ing education  for  children  with  disabilities  and  other  special  needs, 
demanding  adequate  and  equitable  funding  for  public  education, 
and  assuring  that  public  funds  are  used  only  for  the  public  schools 
that  are  accountable  to  the  taxpayers. 

Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  D.C.  PTA  has  played  a 
leading  role  in  establishing  libraries  in  the  D.C.  public  schools,  re- 
quiring counselors  to  be  placed  in  elementary  schools,  and  the  re- 
quirement of  crossing  guards  for  the  safety  of  our  children.  Many 
of  the  benefits  that  the  students  and  parents  of  today  enjoy  and 
take  for  granted  are  here  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the  Parents 
and  Teachers  Association,  with  the  support  of  citizens  who  were 
concerned  about  the  education  of  the  children. 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS 

I  am  here  this  morning  to  further  express  my  belief  that  a  strong 
public  educational  system  will  come  about  only  through  the  close 
working  relationship  and  understanding  between  parents  and 
teachers,  because  these  are  the  two  bodies  that  are  the  closest  to 
the  children  and  know  the  most  about  their  personal  needs. 

In  order  for  children  to  be  ready  to  learn  when  they  come  to 
school,  parents  must  fully  understand  what  the  educational  system 
is  saying.  This  can  only  be  done  if  there  is  open  and  simple  dialog 
between  the  parents  and  teachers. 

EDUCATING  LEADERS  OF  THE  FUTURE 

I  am  here  because  the  PTA  believes  in  a  strong  publicly  funded 
educational  system.  We  believe  that  there  should  be  no  question  as 
to  how  the  public  school  system  should  be  funded.  It  is  through  tax 
dollars  that  brought  this  country  to  the  high  educational  level  it 
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now  enjoys  and  we  believe  that  only  tax  dollars  will  maintain  this 
high  level  of  education. 

We  believe  that  education  in  itself  provides  opportunity  and 
builds  pride  and  is  one  of  the  best  mechanisms  for  fighting  crime. 

We  are  swiftly  approaching  the  21st  century,  which  will  require 
healthy,  productive,  literate  employees.  We  are  also  preparing  our- 
selves to  participate  in  a  global  economy  and  compete  with  labor 
forces  around  the  world.  Our  educational  system  will  determine 
how  American  children  will  compete. 

A  weak  educational  system  only  lays  the  groundwork  for  limiting 
educational  opportunities  for  the  many  youth  from  whom  we  must 
depend  on  for  our  future  leadership.  We  believe  that  this  can  be 
accomplished  only  through  a  strong,  fully  funded  public  educational 
system,  that  an  inadequate  educational  system  that  would  produce 
underachieving  students  because  of  frustration. 

Students,  as  they  turn  into  young  adults,  will  not  understand 
why  they  cannot  achieve,  and  because  of  their  lack  of  education 
and  developed  reasoned  ability,  they  could  be  easily  persuaded  to 
turn  to  crime.  This  is  not  to  say  that  uneducated  people  have  a  mo- 
nopoly of  crime.  However,  because  of  their  lack  of  education  and 
reason,  they  are  vulnerable  to  provide  a  wealth  of  support  for  those 
who  are  educated  and  who  decide  on  a  life  of  crime. 

CONCLUSION 

We  in  the  PTA  believe  that  an  inadequate  educational  system,  in 
essence,  programs  children  and  youth  to  go  to  prison.  When  this 
happens,  they  become  the  source  of  the  lowest  level  of  labor  on  the 
labor  force  for  the  21st  century.  We  do  not  want  this  for  our  chil- 
dren. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  hearing  in  this  matter. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARY  LEVEY 

Senator  JEFFORDS.  Thank  you.  Mary,  did  you  have  an3^hing  you 
would  like  to  add? 

Ms.  Levey.  Let  me  just  add  one  thing.  I  have  been  studying  D.C. 
public  schools  for  the  last  15  years,  full  time  for  the  last  6  years. 
My  only  two  daughters  went  all  the  way  through  D.C.  public 
schools. 

OVERVIEW  OF  NEEDS 

I  think,  at  this  point,  in  1995,  two  things  need  to  happen  with 
the  system.  One  is  we  really  need  a  lot  of  work  on  the  managerial 
systems,  personnel,  finance,  budget.  Those  are  the  systems  that 
support  the  running  of  the  schools.  When  they  do  not  work  well, 
schools  cannot  work  well.  When  you  have  a  personnel  division  that 
drives  good  teachers  away,  we  lose  an  invaluable  resource. 

The  other  is  that  you  spoke  this  morning  of  the  District  as  an 
educational  lab.  We  have  an  excellent  program  that  could  be  tried 
out  in  this  lab  on  the  instructional  side.  It  is  the  superintendent's 
program  that  both  Ken  Campbell  and  Delabian  Rice-Thurston  re- 
ferred to.  It  has  got  all  the  elements  that  we  need,  but  we  need  to 
try  it. 
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CONCLUSION 


We  hear  a  lot  from  the  system  about  all  the  things  they  are 
doing,  but  most  of  it  isn't  really  happening.  Anything  that  anyone 
can  do  to  help  the  system  carry  out  its  own  program,  which  is  real- 
ly very  innovative,  I  think  will  help  the  children  of  the  District  a 
great  deal. 

REGARDING  PARENT  PARTICIPATION 

Senator  JEFFORDS.  Thank  you.  Let  me  ask  just  some  questions 
about  participation  of  parents. 

We  obviously  have  100,000  or  more  parents  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. How  many  participate  here?  For  instance,  what  do  you 
have  for  membership  at  the  parents  organizations? 

Ms.  Rice-Thurston.  Parents  United  sends  the  newsletter  that  is 
in  your  packet  to  around  6,000  people,  which  is  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  parents  representing  80,000  D.C.  public  school  students. 
Parent's  participation,  however,  varies  greatly.  There  are  parents 
who  work  with  their  own  child;  there  are  parents  who  work  with 
their  child's  school;  and  then  parents  that  work  at  the  citjrwide  ad- 
vocacy levels. 

Mr.  Jones  can  tell  you  more  about  how  parents  are  working  with- 
in their  individual  schools,  but  there  is  a  strong  core,  as  there  usu- 
ally is  a  strong  core,  a  relatively  small  group  of  people  who  do  a 
lot  of  work  monitoring  the  school  system  overall.  There  is  a  far 
larger  group  of  people  who  are  very  concerned  about  what  is  going 
on  in  their  own  child's  school. 

That  is  a  core  that  we  have  to  expand.  The  gen'^emen  who  were 
here,  I  was  very  pleased  that  one  of  them  was  indeed  a  D.C.  public 
school  parent.  In  his  schools,  I  think  he  was  talking  about  Murch 
and  Deal.  Murch  PTA  participation  is  very  high.  When  you  have 
good  schools,  whether  it  is  Bunker  Hill,  Amidon,  Murch,  or  Lafay- 
ette, you  have  very  strong  parental  involvement  at  the  instruc- 
tional monitoring  level. 

People  who  have  a  very  good  education  themselves,  know  what 
a  good  education  is,  and  who  help  that  teacher  understand  that  I 
am  watching  what  happens  to  my  child.  And  that  sets  a  tone  for 
the  whole  class. 

I  know  that  because  my  children  started  out  in  what  was  a  very 
ordinary  public  school.  And  what  we  do  as  a  parent  is  look  around 
and  see  the  people  that  you  have  the  odd  feeling  are  like  you.  And 
you  sort  of  network  with  them,  and  you  find  out  that  together  you 
really  can  help  the  teacher  understand  what  you  want  to  have  hap- 
pen for  your  child.  We  are  trying  to  encourage  this  networking 
through  our  system. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  D.C.  PTA,  we  have  approximately  8,000  mem- 
bers. Actually,  we  have  tried  to  teach  them  that  they  are  a  self- 
help  organization.  The  PTA  is  a  self-help  organization  whereby  we 
provide  training  for  the  parent  so  that  they  know  how  to  relate  to 
their  teachers,  they  will  know  how  to  monitor  their  schools,  so  that 
they  can  help  the  teachers  learn  what  they  want.  The  teachers  can 
help  them  to  help  their  schools. 
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We  believe  in  the  committee  structure.  In  other  words,  we  advo- 
cate parents  to  become  acquainted  with  teachers,  we  have  many 
committees  within  the  schools,  including  teachers  on  these  commit- 
tees, and  in  this  way  become  familiar  with  each  other  and  gain  re- 
spect for  each  other. 

PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS 

Through  these  committees  you  develop  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  parent  and  the  teacher.  We  call  in  the  principals  to  en- 
courage this  and  set  the  arena,  so  that  the  parents  and  teachers 
can  communicate.  When  you  look  at  a  school  where  the  parents 
and  teachers  are  not  communicating,  we  look  at  the  principals  and 
ask  why.  Why  are  they  not  communicating,  because  we  feel  that 
is  his  responsibility  to  make  sure  that  communication  is  there. 

When  we  look  at  a  school,  we  can  only  say  that  if  the  parents 
are  not  communicating,  then  there  is  a  reason  within  that  struc- 
ture. It  is  not  at  the  national  level  or  at  the  State  level. 

NEGATIVE  REINFORCEMENT  FOR  STUDENTS  AND  TEACHERS 

I  actually  salute  the  students  and  the  teachers  in  this  city  be- 
cause of  the  negative  publicity  that  they  get.  I  feel  that  there  is  a 
strong  system  telling  children  that  they  cannot  learn,  telling  them 
why  they  cannot  learn.  When  I  came  along,  no  one  told  me  I  had 
a  reason  for  not  learning,  so  I  learned.  But  in  today's  world,  many 
students  are  told  why  they  cannot  learn.  Because  the  walls  are 
dirty,  the  windows  will  not  open,  there  is  noise  in  the  streets. 

I  feel  that  if  they  were  not  told  that,  they  would  come  on  in  and 
learn.  I  have  never  known  where  the  conditions  of  a  school  hin- 
dered a  person's  learning,  unless  they  were  told  that  because  that 
bathroom  door  is  open,  you  cannot  learn  in  the  classroom.  I  believe 
there  is  too  much  out  there  telling  the  student  why  they  cannot 
perform.  And  I  think  and  I  hope  that  we  can  turn  that  attitude 
around. 

Teachers  can  easily  be  demoralized  with  the  constant  news 
media  saying  these  teachers  are  not  teaching  or  these  teachers  are 
not  fit.  I  think  that  it  takes  a  lot  of  nerve  for  a  teacher  to  come 
into  the  classroom  knowing  that  there  is  a  lot  of  negative  publicity 
out  there.  I  am  hoping  that  before  any  other  reports  come  out,  that 
they  will  go  to  the  teachers  more  and  find  out  what  is  the  problem. 

LACK  OF  TEACHER  INVOLVEMENT 

I  am  not  so  certain  that  we  are  going  after  the  problem  the  right 
way,  because  I  have  not  heard  any  teachers  telling  me  that  they 
have  been  on  the  panels  when  these  different  reforms  came  about. 
I  do  not  know  that  they  had  the  input  they  should  have.  The  teach- 
ers are  the  closest  to  the  child,  next  to  the  parent.  Only  the  teacher 
knows. 

I  am  waiting  for  someone  to  tell  me  that  the  teachers  designed 
this,  the  teachers  made  this  recommendation.  And  when  they  do, 
then  I  will  be  satisfied  that  the  recommendations  coming  through 
are  credible.  But  until  then,  I  believe  that  the  people  that  are  doing 
that  are  just  looking  at  the  bottom  line,  saying  the  children  are  not 
learning  so  we  must  do  this. 
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Ms.  Rice-Thurston.  I  was  impressed  by  the  comments  that  the 
gentleman  made  about  students  not  understanding  the  relationship 
between  school  and  their  future.  One  of  the  things  that  Parents 
United  does  is  distribute  to  parents  information  that  will  help 
them  understand  the  courses  that  students  have  to  take  at  the 
high  school  level  to  be  prepared  for  college.  We  hope  this  informa- 
tion will  engender  in  them  a  sense  of  what  their  students  need  to 
be  doing  in  elementary  and  junior  high  school,  and  the  courses  that 
they  need  to  be  proficient  in  in  order  to  have  a  career  in  our  school 
system.  By  that  I  mean  there  are  all  these  occupations  that  stu- 
dents can  learn  through  our  D.C.  public  schools. 

EXPOSURE  TO  LITERATURE 

Finally,  you  have  talked  a  lot  about  technology  and  it  is  great  be- 
cause it  is  something  that  requires  money  and  the  Congress  can 
fund  it.  But  from  another  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  important 
things  that  students  can  do  is  read  good  works.  One  of  the  things 
that  we  are  finding  nationally,  in  regard  to  students  test  scores  de- 
clining, is  a  lack  of  vocabulary,  a  lack  of  written  competence. 

So  one  of  the  things  that  we  did  in  our  last  newsletter,  which  you 
are  receiving,  is  to  give  the  parents  the  literature  that  children 
should  be  exposed  to  throughout  their  school  career,  because  this 
is  the  real  foundation  of  their  learning.  We  are  hoping  that  this 
will  be  a  real  force  in  our  city  to  help  improve  our  students. 

Senator  Bennett.  Could  I  see  a  list  of  that  literature? 

Ms.  Rice-Thurston.  Certainly. 

THE  COPE  report 

Senator  Jeffords.  You  have  read  the  COPE  report,  I  assume? 

Ms.  Rice-Thurston.  Yes. 

Senator  JEFFORDS.  You  haven't  read  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  read  parts  of  it. 

Senator  Jeffords.  If  you  have  any  disagreements  with  it,  I 
would  like  to  learn  about  them. 

Ms.  Rice-Thurston.  Our  only  disagreements  were  with  the — 
how  can  I  put  it?  Disagreements,  not  concurring  with  some  of  the 
structural  organizational  concerns  that  they  had  about  the  school 
systems  and  its  funding.  We  have  not  reached  any  conclusion  as  to 
whether  the  school  board  should  have  its  own  taxing  authority,  or 
how  that  relationship  with  the  council  should  go. 

Senator  Jeffords.  But  generally,  you  agreed  with  their  assess- 
ment? 

Ms.  Rice-Thurston.  The  assessment  of  the  quality  of  education 
and  what  needs  to  be  done,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  agree  with  that  assessment,  but  not  totally 
with  the  recommendations  that  have  been  made.  They  are  making 
some  recommendations  that  we  just  cannot  agree  to,  such  as  the 
managerial  part,  the  privatization  part. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Would  you  write  me  a  letter  or  something  to 
note  those  areas  where  you  have  a  difference  of  opinion?  I  would 
appreciate  that. 
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PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

I  am  interested  in  parent  involvement,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get 
parent  involvement.  That  is  why  I  ask  the  question.  In  fact,  I  am 
headed  over  to  the  Brent  School.  We  have  adopted  the  Brent  School 
for  the  Senate  staffers  and  myself  and  Senator  Simon  and  I  go  over 
there  every  Tuesday  to  read. 

ADOPT  A  SCHOOL  READING  PARTNERS 

We  held  a  parents'  night,  and  I  was  amazed.  We  had  over  200 
parents  show  up,  which  greatly  impressed  me.  We  thought  if  we 
had  50  we  would  be  lucky,  but  we  had  over  200  show  up  to  meet 
their  partners.  We  had  140  staffers  that  go  over  each  week  and 
read  at  noon.  I  have  got  a  wonderful  young  fellow  who  is  my  part- 
ner. 

So  I  want  to  see  what  we  can  do,  and  we  are  trying  to  get  other 
businesses  to  do  similar  things,  adopt  schools  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  So  any  suggestions  that  you  have  on  how  I  can,  and  we  can 
help,  get  better  parent  involvement  or  things  like  that.  I  want  to 
work  very  closely  with  the  parents  organizations  and  make  sure 
that  anything  that  we  decide  to  do  has  the  support  of  the  parents. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you. 

Senator  Bennett. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  have  rattled  on  too  much  in  the  hearing.  I 
am  tremendously  impressed  by  the  commitment  that  you  have  and 
the  determination  that  we  have,  in  spite  of  the  discouraging  statis- 
tics and  the  beating  that  you  have  taken  in  the  press  and  else- 
where, to  persist  and  hang  in  there. 

I  will  work  as  closely  as  I  can  with  the  chairman,  to  see  if  we 
can  help. 
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OPENING  REMARKS 

Senator  Jeffords.  Now  that  we  are  all  warmed  up  and  ready  to 
go,  we  are  ready  for  the  president  of  the  school  board  and  the  su- 
perintendent of  D.C.  schools,  Dr.  Franklin  Smith  and  Wilma  Har- 
vey. Please  come  forward. 

I  have  met  with  you  both  previously  and  I  know  of  your  dedica- 
tion. I  would  say  again  that  I  have  read  both  of  your  statements, 
and  I  would — as  we  are  kind  of  running  out  of  time,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  keep  my  partner  in  reading  waiting  too  long  for  me  over 
there.  So  if  you  would  summarize,  then  we  can  spend  our  time  on 
questions,  we  should  be  more  fruitful  in  that  regard. 

I  did  have  a  very  interesting  day  going  around  the  schools  with 
the  superintendent.  I  find  a  lot  of  dedicated  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals, and  certainly  a  lot  of  hope.  And  yet  also,  I  know  from  what 
we  have  heard  this  morning  and  from  what  you  all  know,  that 
there  is  much  that  needs  to  be  done.  My  only  hope  is  that  we  can 
find  ways  to  help  you  and  not  to  hinder  you. 

I  am  going  to  look  to  both  of  you  to  make  sure  you  let  me  know 
when  we  are  hindering  more  than  we  are  helping.  I  have  a  lot  of 
dedicated  members,  as  you  know.  Newt  Gingrich,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  are  both  inter- 
ested in  their  agendas.  We  may  find  ourselves  in  the  Senate  some- 
what in  the  middle,  as  we  appear  to  be  on  a  number  of  issues  right 
now,  as  to  how  to  proceed  and  what  to  do. 

I  just  love  this  city  and  I  know  both  of  you  do.  I  respect  both  of 
you  and  I  know  of  your  own  desire.  I  look  at  it  as  being  here  to 
help.  You  both  have  read  the  paper,  because  I  know  you  com- 
mented on  some  of  my  suggestions.  Those  were  suggestions,  but 
the  whole  purpose  is  to  help. 

I  know,  from  dealing  with  school  systems  in  Vermont,  visiting 
schools  all  over  the  country,  that  inertia  is  an  incredible  problem. 

(27) 
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When  you  have  as  many  schools  as  you  do,  and  to  say  that  you  are 
going  to  let  the  school  do  things  by  itself,  without  leadership,  you 
have  got  to  have  one  heck  of  a  good  principal.  And  you  have  got 
to  have  a  good  group  of  teachers  to  be  self-motivated,  to  make  the 
kinds  of  changes  that  are  necessary. 

So  I  have  read  your  very  superb  statement  this  morning,  and 
with  all  sorts  of  wonderful  hope  in  both  of  your  statements.  But  I 
also  know,  from  what  we  have  heard  previously,  and  you  know, 
that  hopes  and  dreams  and  plans  are  one  thing.  Results  and  rep- 
lication of  the  best  we  have  is  not  easy. 

So  with  that,  please  make  any  general  statements  you  would  like 
to  and  we  will  have  questions. 

STATEMENT  OF  ORABLE  WILMA  HARVEY 

Ms.  Harvey.  First  I  would  like  to  say  good  morning  to  you,  and 
to  thank  you,  Chairman  Jeffords,  for  inviting  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  superintendent  of  schools  to  come  and  give  testi- 
mony before  you  this  morning.  I  will  submit  to  you  my  complete 
testimony  for  the  record,  because  I  do  know  one  of  the  greatest  joys 
is  to  go  into  a  school  and  interact  with  youngsters. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  ASSOCIATES 

Let  me  acknowledge  that  we  do  have  several  board  members 
with  us  this  morning,  and  I  would  like  for  them  to  join  us  at  the 
table. 

Senator  JEFFORDS.  Sure. 

Ms.  Harvey.  We  have  our  vice  president,  Mrs.  Karen  Shook,  at- 
large;  Mr.  Jay  Silverman,  he  is  the  chairperson  of  our  budget  and 
management  committee.  He  is  also  an  at-large  member.  And  we 
have  Mrs.  Linda  Moody,  the  representative  from  ward  8.  And  we 
have  our  student  representative,  Mr.  Culbreath,  on  the  Board  of 
Education.  If  they  would  join  us  at  the  table. 

Let  me  indicate  just  very  briefly,  when  children  enter  the  D.C. 
public  schools,  as  they  enter  any  public  schools,  they  are  very 
bright,  intelligent  children.  They  are  very  eager  to  learn.  And  they 
are  excited  about  the  process  of  learning. 

APPROVED  COPE  REPORT  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Board  of  Education  approved,  in  1989,  the  recommendations 
from  the  original  COPE  report.  It  was  one  of  the  most  comprehen- 
sive programmatic  audits  that  the  D.C.  public  schools  had  ever  ex- 
perienced. The  board  approved  these  recommendations  of  the 
COPE  report,  and  the  Rivlin  Commission  recommendations,  and 
worked  with  them. 

POSITIONS  ELIMINATED  AND  SCHOOLS  CLOSED 

The  Board  of  Education  did  more  than  what  was  recommended 
in  the  COPE  report.  It  eliminated  948  positions  from  central  ad- 
ministration. And  if  you  are  in  any  school  system,  you  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  close  schools.  Since  1990,  the  Board  of  Education 
has  closed  13  schools. 

The  Board  of  Education  did  embark  upon  downsizing.  We  are 
now  in  the  process  of  still  trying  to  right-size  our  system.  That  is 
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where  we  need  your  help.  The  board  and  the  administration  look 
forward  to  working  with  the  Financial  Responsibility  and  Manage- 
ment Assistance  Authority.  We,  the  board  members  and  members 
of  the  administration,  hope  that  we  will  be  working  collaboratively 
and  in  partnership,  and  that  you  will  work  with  us  as  an  independ- 
ent and  elected  body. 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  CONCERNS 

Very  briefly,  for  the  record,  the  Board  of  Education  wants  to  in- 
sulate its  children  from  District  politics.  We,  as  a  board,  are  con- 
cerned about  the  line-item  authority  and  how  this  could  adversely 
impact  the  board's  ability  to  set  policy,  and  the  superintendent  of 
schools'  ability  to  do  the  day-to-day  operations.  Even  more  signifi- 
cant for  the  board,  and  for  the  administration,  is  that  it  could 
hinder  our  long-term  educational  reform  agenda. 

You  have  heard  much  about  BESST,  and  I  will  pass  over  that. 
But  the  board  did,  indeed,  vote  BESST  in  in  1994.  BESST  was  es- 
tablished as  a  systemic  educational  change,  curriculum  renewal, 
and  most  importantly,  it  was  to  shift  from  central  administration 
to  local  school  based  management. 

BOARD  IS  AWARE  OF  NEED  FOR  CHANGE 

The  board  knows  that  we  need  to  change.  We  know  we  need  to 
get  out  of  the  box.  Our  test  scores  are  too  low;  our  dropout  rate  is 
too  high.  The  board  supports  moving  away  from  what  we  describe 
as  a  competency  based  curriculum  to  a  student  performance-based 
curriculum. 

The  board  supports  reform.  But  reform  or  any  kind  of  efforts  to 
improve  public  education  cannot  succeed  if  there  are  not  areas  of 
accountability.  As  a  result  of  that,  the  board  has — along  with  the 
administration — established  33  enterprise  schools,  7  teacher-led 
charter  schools.  And  the  next  school  year  we  will  be  looking  at  24 
additional  enterprise  schools,  4  charter  schools,  and  expanding  our 
local  school  based  management  efforts. 

The  board  supports  the  restructuring  teams  in  our  local  schools. 
We  are  piloting  local  school  performance  targets  that  go  well  be- 
yond test  scores  and  the  dropout  rate. 

DEVELOPING  EDUCATION  REFORM 

We  believe,  at  the  Board  of  Education,  that  we  are  just  at  the 
beginning  of  developing  our  educational  reform.  We  further  believe 
that  we  have  successfully  gone  out  with  the  administration,  and  we 
have  gotten  a  grant  from  the  National  Science  Foundation,  of  $13.5 
million.  We  have  a  Goals  2000  planning  grant  to  create  the  long- 
term  systemic  educational  reform  changes  that  we  need. 

OUTLOOK  IS  PROMISING 

Again,  at  the  present,  there  are  too  many  schools  that  are  falling 
short  in  creating  conditions  for  students  to  be  successful  today  and 
in  the  world  tomorrow.  But  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  promising. 

The  Board  of  Education  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  are 
committed — and  let  me  underscore,  we  are  committed — to  systemic 
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reform  required  to  change  and  improve  services  for  all  students,  at 
all  levels,  and  in  all  schools. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  steps  that  we  are  taking  will  signifi- 
cantly contribute  to  our  ability  to  improve  the  delivery  of  edu- 
cational services  to  our  students.  We  will  continue  to  work  with 
city  officials,  and  with  Congress,  to  design  a  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated service  delivery  system  that  will  be  responsive  to  chil- 
dren and  their  families. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

I  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  outline  my  testi- 
mony and  will  be  prepared  to  answer  any  questions.  We  invite  you 
to  come  back  and  visit  many  more  of  the  schools  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  we  are  so  very  proud  to  serve.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Wilma  R.  Harvey 

Good  morning,  Chairman  Jeffords  and  other  Members  of  the  Committee.  I  am 
Wilma  R.  Harvey,  president  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Education.  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  this  hearing  on  the  D.C.  public  schools  and  testing,  and 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  you  about  our  school  system. 

In  1989,  the  committee  on  public  education  (COPE)  conducted  the  most  extensive 
programmatic  and  financial  audit  in  the  school  system's  history.  The  committee 
made  25  recommendations  for  the  educational  reform  of  our  school  system.  From 
1990  to  1994,  the  school  system  took  steps  to  comply  with  the  recommendations 
from  the  COPE  report. 

COPE  recommended  that  the  school  system  streamline  its  central  administration 
and  eliminate  400  positions,  and  close  underenroUed  schools.  The  board  has  actually 
cut  more  positions  than  were  recommended  by  the  COPE  report  in  1989,  and  the 
Rivlin  Commission  in  1990.  As  of  this  date  we  have  eliminated  948  positions  from 
the  pa3Toll  with  73  percent  of  those  positions — a  totsil  of  693 — in  central  administra- 
tion. In  fact,  actual  expenditures  for  administration  in  1994  represented  only  5  per- 
cent of  total  expenditures.  In  addition,  13  percent  of  all  expenditures  went  toward 
instructional  support,  a  central  administrative  function  that  provides  essential  serv- 
ices in  support  of  local  school  instructional  programs.  Since  1990  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  closed  13  schools. 

The  COPE  report  recommended  that  the  school  system  be  funded  at  a  level  of 
$600  million  with  moneys  saved  from  school  closings  and  the  reduction  in  personnel 
and  administrative  costs  to  be  transferred  to  the  areas  within  the  school  system 
that  directly  serve  students.  Despite  the  steps  we  have  taken  to  downsize  our  bu- 
reaucracy and  close  underenroUed  schools,  the  right-sizing  of  funding  has  never 
taken  place.  The  board  looks  forward  to  working  with  the  financial  responsibility 
and  management  assistance  authority.  We  are  hopeful  that  members  of  Congress, 
as  well  as  members  of  the  authority,  will  support  the  board's  autonomy,  and  that 
finally  the  right-sizing  of  funding  for  the  school  system  will  take  place. 

The  Home  Rule  Charter  establishes  the  Board  of  Education  as  an  independent 
agency  of  the  District  government  and  gives  it  the  statutory  authority  and  jurisdic- 
tion to  determine  all  questions  of  general  policy  related  to  the  schools,  direct  ex- 
penditures, appoint  the  superintendent  of  schools,  enter  into  negotiations  and  bind- 
ing contracts,  provide  State  certification  for  personnel,  and  control  the  use  of  public 
school  buildings  and  grounds.  While  Public  Law  104—8  gives  line  item  authority 
over  the  school  system's  budget  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council,  it  is  not  intended 
to  change  the  relationship  between  the  Board  of  Education  and  City  Council.  Just 
as  the  authority  should  not  be  able  to  reorder  the  City  Council's  priorities,  the 
Council  should  not  be  able  to  reorder  the  Board  of  Education's  priorities. 

The  Board  of  Education  did  not  create  the  city's  financial  crisis.  The  current  defi- 
cit in  large  measure  was  created  by  those  city  agencies  that  have  continued  to  over- 
spend their  budgets  in  violation  of  the  Antideficiency  Act.  The  Board  of  Education 
is  one  of  the  few  city  agencies  that  has  a  track  record  of  balancing  its  budget.  The 
D.C.  public  school  system  has  a  15-year  record  of  consistently  spending  within  its 
appropriated  budget,  with  the  single  exception  of  fiscal  year  1994  when  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  correction  of  fire  code  violations  contributed  to  the  deficit. 
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Since  Congress  gave  the  Mayor  authority  to  cut  the  school  system's  budget  during 
the  fiscal  year,  that  authority  has  been  used  bv  two  Mayors  to  make  draconian  cuts 
in  the  school  system's  budget  late  in  the  fiscal  year.  September  is  traditionally  the 
time  in  the  fiscal  year  when  the  city  scrambles  to  balance  its  budget  by  ordering 
cuts  to  make  up  for  agency  overspending.  These  actions  destabilize  school  operations 
and  directly  impact  on  local  school  funding.  While  it  is  true  that  the  school  system 
spends  most  of  its  budget  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  spending  activities 
drop  during  the  summer  months,  the  system  needs  all  of  its  budgeted  money  to  re- 
open schools  in  September,  the  last  month  of  the  fiscal  year.  If  the  Council  is  able 
to  raid  the  school  system's  budget  late  in  the  fiscal  year,  the  board  may  be  unable 
to  balance  its  budget. 

As  an  independent  agency  of  the  District  government  the  board  serves  to  insulate 
the  school  environment  from  the  politics  and  patronage  that  are  too  often  associated 
with  other  components  of  city  government.  We  are  concerned  that  with  line  item  au- 
thority the  Mayor  and  CouncU  will  exert  political  influence  in  awarding  contracts, 
and  severely  limit  the  board  and  superintendent's  ability  to  carry  out  the  day-to- 
day operations  of  the  school  system  as  well  as  plan  for  the  implement  long  term 
educational  reform. 

Despite  the  many  obstacles  a  large  urban  school  district  faces,  such  as  aging  fa- 
cilities, uncertain  sources  of  revenue,  and  a  budget  cycle  incongruent  with  our 
needs,  the  board  is  working  with  Superintendent  Franklin  Smith  to  reengineer  the 
entire  organization  to  make  it  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  its  student  popu- 
lation. Dr.  Smith's  reform  agenda,  BESST  (bring  educational  services  to  students), 
approved  by  the  board  in  1994,  provides  the  framework  for  systemic  educational 
change  and  establishes  a  framework  for  curriculum  renewal,  a  shift  from  central  to 
site-based  management,  expanded  partnerships  and  collaborations,  and  greater  ac- 
countability throughout  the  system. 

The  board  realizes  the  urgent  need  for  educational  reform.  Among  the  compelling 
indicators  are  two  basic  ones:  test  scores  are  too  low  and  the  dropout  rate  is  too 
high.  In  his  testimony  before  the  committee.  Dr.  Franklin  Smith  will  address  in  de- 
tail the  issue  of  testing,  graduation  rates,  and  attendance. 

In  1987,  because  of  an  unacceptably  high  first  grade  retention  rate  the  school  sys- 
tem initiated  a  long-range  study  of  early  childhood  models.  The  findings  of  this 
study  have  guided  uie  system's  efforts  to  change  instruction  to  focus  on  the  whole 
child,  academically  and  socially,  to  pay  attention  to  practices  that  are  developmen- 
tally  appropriate  for  each  child,  and  to  change  and  expand  the  ways  of  assessing 
student  knowledge  and  performance.  Seven  schools  now  serve  as  model  demonstra- 
tion centers  for  the  system;  over  3,000  teachers  of  the  system's  4,000  elementary 
teachers  have  been  trained  in  grades  pre-K  through  six.  At  the  secondary  level,  8 
former  junior  high  schools  are  piloting  promising  middle  school  practices,  and  10 
high  schools  successfully  competed  for  planning  grants  this  year  to  aid  them  in  ef- 
forts to  redesign  their  schools,  with  special  attention  to  creating  smaller,  more  per- 
sonal units  of  learning  at  the  high  school  level. 

Working  with  teachers,  administrators,  parents,  community  members,  and  edu- 
cational scholars  and  consultants,  the  school  system's  Center  for  Systemic  Edu- 
cational Change  (CSEC)  has  produced  a  work  plan  for  changing  curriculum  and  in- 
struction. A  set  of  expected  learner  outcomes  for  graduates  has  been  developed,  and 
as  the  school  system  moves  from  a  competency-based  curriculum  to  one  that  is  per- 
formance-based, students  will  be  required  to  demonstrate  and  apply  what  they  have 
learned  in  multiple  ways. 

The  school  system  has  been  aggressive  and  successful  in  obtaining  new  resources 
such  as  the  $13.5  million  national  science  foundation  grant  to  improve  mathematics, 
science  and  technology  education,  and  a  goals  2000  planning  grant  to  create  a  long- 
range  systemic  reform  plan  for  the  District. 

The  challenge  is  not  only  to  pass  policies  and  create  initiatives  that  will  improve 
the  education  of  our  students,  but  also  to  hold  all  entities  accountable  for  high  per- 
formance in  the  implementation  of  reform.  The  school  system's  Office  of  Educational 
Accountability  (OEA)  operates  the  competitive  process  that  has  resulted  in  33  enter- 
prise and  seven  teacher-led  charter  schools  in  the  1994-95  school  year,  with  24 
more  enterprise  and  four  more  charter  schools  ready  to  begin  next  school  year, 
1995-96.  It  supports  local  school  restructuring  teams  at  all  schools,  and  is  piloting 
the  use  of  new  student  assessment  in  several  areas.  A  set  of  local  school  perform- 
ance targets  has  been  developed  that  includes  multiple  indicators  that  go  far  beyond 
test  scores  and  dropout  rate.  A  local  school  assessment  instrument  based  on  those 
performance  targets  is  being  used  to  monitor  40  schools  this  spring. 

At  the  present  time,  too  many  of  our  schools  are  falling  short  in  creating  the  con- 
ditions for  students  to  be  successful  in  school  today  and  in  the  world  tomorrow.  But 
the  outlook  for  the  future  is  promising.  The  Board  of  Education  and  Superintendent 
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Franklin  Smith  are  committed  to  the  systemic  reform  required  to  change  and  im- 
prove services  for  all  students,  at  all  levels  and  in  all  schools.  We  firmly  believe  that 
the  steps  we  are  taking  will  significantly  contribute  to  our  ability  to  improve  the 
delivery  of  educational  services  to  our  students.  We  will  continue  to  work  with  citv 
officials  to  design  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  service  delivery  system  that  will 
be  responsive  to  children  and  their  families. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  today,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANKLIN  SMITH 

Senator  Jeffords.  Superintendent  Smith. 

Dr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Senator  Jeffords,  Senator  Bennett. 

I,  too,  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  today.  As  you  said  earUer,  I 
do  have  a  rather  lengthy  testimony,  so  I  am  going  to  submit  that 
for  the  record  and  just  make  a  few  brief  comments. 

Senator  Jeffords.  It  is  an  excellent  one  and  it  gives  great  hope. 
And  now  we  are  here  to  figure  out  how  we  can  get  there. 

INTRODUCTION 

Dr.  Smith.  Before  I  get  started,  there  are  two  other  students  that 
are  with  us  today,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Culbreath.  I  would  like,  at 
least,  to  introduce  them.  We  have  Grea  Neverson,  who  is  at  the 
School  Without  Walls,  and  president  of  the  upper  house,  here  with 
us.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  supposed  to  testify  today  or 
not.  I  think  they  were  asked  to  come  up. 

Senator  Jeffords.  They  can  come  up  and  sit  at  the  table  any- 
way. 

Dr.  Smith.  And  we  also  have  Kate  Sawyer,  who  is  the  valedic- 
torian at  Wilson  Senior  High  School.  The  two  of  them  are  joining 
our  board  student  representative,  just  in  case  you  would  like  to  ask 
them  some  questions.  I  think  they  also  have  some  comments,  as 
well. 

NEW  DAY-NEW  FOCUS 

You  have  heard  a  lot  this  morning,  and  I  can  tell  you,  as  I  sat 
and  listened,  I  am  not  too  sure  that  at  one  point  in  time  everj^hing 
that  was  said  was  not  the  truth.  But  what  we  have  tried  to  do  is 
to  get  people  to  focus  on  where  we  are,  and  where  we  are  going, 
and  leave  some  of  the  past  behind  us. 

Unfortunately,  for  me  as  superintendent,  I  still  get  saddled  with 
what  once  was.  I  am  not  saying  that  some  of  it  still  does  not  exist 
today.  But  you  know,  as  well  as  I  know,  when  negative  statements 
are  made,  then  they  become  the  gospel;  we  can  spend  an  awful  lot 
of  time  trying  to  correct  things  that  are  not  necessarily  true. 

I  would  agree  that  a  lot  of  what  is  in  my  testimony  is  a  direction, 
it  is  on  paper.  But  I  can  take  you  out  to  any  school  in  the  District 
and  show  you  aspects  of  everything  that  I  have  said  is  being  imple- 
mented. I  can  take  you  to  any  section  of  town  and  show  you  where 
there  is  quality.  Do  we  need  to  expand  on  that?  To  get  more  people 
where  we  want  them  to  be?  Yes. 

PUSHING  FOR  CHANGE 

But  I  will  tell  you  that  I  am  about  to  end  my  fourth  year.  And 
I  thought  I  would  be  where  I  wanted  to  be  in  4  years.  I  have  dis- 
covered since  I  have  been  here  that  we  did  not  get  this  way  in  4 
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years,  and  now  I  understand  I  am  not  going  to  undo  it  in  4  years. 
We  are  talking  about  situations  that  need  to  be  changed  that  were 
under  consideration  for  change  way  before  I  gave  any  thought  to 
coming  to  this  city,  and  we  are  still  trying  to  work  through  it  and 
change  it  and  make  a  difference  for  the  young  people. 

I  find  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  this  city  who  really  want 
to  work  with  us.  But  when  things  get  controversial,  it  is  almost  like 
sometimes  we  get  left  out  there  on  an  island  all  by  ourselves.  Ev- 
erybody wants  this  change  until  it  impacts  on  something  that  is 
dear  to  them,  then  all  of  a  sudden,  do  not  change  it.  Everyone  can 
criticize  something,  but  no  one  has  a  suggestion. 

LOOKING  FOR  SUPPORT 

I  said  to  the  COPE  organization,  when  I  met  with  them 

You  know,  it  is  fine  for  you  to  print  your  report  each  year  at  the  end  of  the  year 
about  what  we  have  not  done.  But  what  do  you  do,  in  terms  of  rolling  up  your 
sleeves,  to  come  in  and  help  me  to  do  these  kinds  of  things?  What  kind  of  support 
are  you  willing  to  give  me  to  accomplish  what  you  say  needs  accomplished? 

I  have  stuck  my  neck  out  there,  trying  to  do  a  lot  of  the  things, 
and  it  is  my  neck  out  there  by  itself  one-half  the  time  doing  those 
things.  I  look  around  and  no  one  else  is  there  to  help  me  do  them. 

So  as  I  have  talked  to  you,  and  other  Members  of  Congress,  we 
welcome  the  help.  We  want  it  to  be  help,  not  just  ideas  that  people 
hold  us  responsible  for  achieving,  and  when  all  the  criticism  comes, 
we  cannot  find  anybody  to  support  us. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  cover  everything  that  is  in  my  testi- 
mony, because  you  can  read  that. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  have  read  it.  I  read  it  word  for  word  last 
night,  and  I  am,  knowing  Senator  Bennett  as  I  do,  he  will  do  the 
same  if  he  has  not  already. 

prepared  statement 

Dr.  Smith.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  in  this  city  who  want  to 
help,  and  I  am  not  knocking  them.  We  welcome  the  help,  and  we 
have  opened  the  door  for  help. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Franklin  L.  Smith 

Good  morning,  Chairman  Jeffords  and  other  members  of  the  subcommittee.  I  am 
Franklin  L.  Smith,  superintendent  and  chief  state  school  officer  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  schools.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  come  before  you  today  to  testify  re- 
garding the  D.C.  public  schools.  More  specifically,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  describe  for  you  some  of  the  many  reforms  that  our  school  system  is  now 
implementing.  I  will  also  address  the  subjects  of  testing  in  the  D.C.  public  schools, 
the  D.C.  public  schools  attendance  rate,  and  the  needs  of  our  school  system. 

introduction 

The  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Education  and  school  administration  realize 
that  the  problems  facing  our  public  schools  cannot  be  resolved  by  making  tradi- 
tional, piecemeal  changes.  Rather,  bold,  innovative,  systemic  steps  must  be  taken 
to  foster  sustained,  necessary  change,  and  we  must  challenge  many  of  the  assump- 
tions about  schooling  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  mission  and  objectives.  In  addition, 
we  must  look  beyond  our  institutional  boundaries  if  we  are  to  resolve  the  problems 
that  confront  us. 

Toward  that  end,  we  have  embarked  on  a  comprehensive  and  systemic  reform 
movement,  known  as  "BESST"  ("Bringing  Educational  Services  to  Students").  Ad- 
mittedly, it  is  necessitated  by  the  failure  of  our  school  system,  in  the  past,  to  keep 
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all  of  our  students  in  school  and  to  equip  them  with  the  skills  and  abilities  nec- 
essary to  participate  successfully  in  a  rapioly  changing  society.  This  initiative  is  also 
in  response  to  the  community's  demand  for  quantifiable,  sustained  improvement 
and  has  been  undertaken  in  the  face  of  severe  budget  cutbacks  and  shortfalls  in 
education  and  throughout  the  D.C.  government. 

Our  reform  efforts  are  framed  around  the  following  focus  areas:  curriculum  revi- 
sion/technology integration;  choice,  consolidation,  and  collaboration;  professional  de- 
velopment; student  efficacy;  and  shared  decisionmaking  and  accountability.  In  the 
remainder  of  my  testimony,  I  will  speak  briefly  of  some  of  these  focus  areas. 

CURRICULUM  RENEWAL 

Our  curriculum  renewal  efforts  are  guided  by  the  underlying  principles  that  all 
students  are  capable  of  learning  and  that  learning  requires  the  active  participation 
of  the  learner.  Our  goal  is  to  see  that  all  students  graduate  from  the  D.C.  public 
schools  with  a  demonstrated  mastery  of  all  content  and  learner  outcomes  which  they 
have  acquired  by  engaging  in  rigorous,  hands-on,  inquiry-based  learning  in  modern 
classrooms. 

To  ensure  that  all  students  are  exposed  to  such  creative  and  challenging  learning 
experiences,  the  D.C.  public  schools  curriculum  is  being  revised  for  every  discipline 
at  every  level.  Our  focus  areas  and  driving  force  in  curriculum  renewal  are  mathe- 
matics, science  and  technology,  and  our  work  and  development  around  these  dis- 
ciplines will  serve  as  a  model  for  the  development  of  all  other  curriculum  areas.  To 
date,  curriculum  frameworks  have  been  completed  for  mathematics,  science  and 
technology.  In  addition,  draft  curriculum  frameworks  have  been  written  for  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  art,  health/physical  education,  music,  reading/English/language 
arts,  and  social  studies. 

We  are  convinced  that  our  new  curriculvmi  will  produce  learning  outcomes  for  our 
students  that  will  prepare  them  for  satisfying  lives  in  the  21st  century.  Moreover, 
we  are  confident  that  implementation  of  this  curriculum  will  produce  students  who 
are:  quality  producers;  enthusiastic  learners;  independent  thinkers;  decision  makers; 
effective  leaders;  and  community  builders. 

Already  these  outcomes  have  received  widespread  support  from  the  larger  commu- 
nity. Still,  we  will  continue  to  submit  them  to  an  ever  widening  group  of  internal 
and  external  customers  for  review  and  comment. 

The  implications  of  our  curriculum  renewal  process  are  numerous  and  far  reach- 
ing. It  ensures  a  more  flexible  and  innovative  delivery  system  of  instruction  while 
also  allowing  us  to  focus  clearly  on  learning,  standards  and  purposes.  It  places  more 
emphasis  on  collaborative  models  of  student  learning,  building  our  capacity  to  re- 
spond to  differences  in  student  needs,  and  focusing  on  the  learning  capabilities  of 
students.  In  addition,  it  emphasizes  higher  level  learning  and  competence  for  all 
students. 

We  will  ensure  that  students  meet  our  content  and  learner  outcomes  by  establish- 
ing transition  gates  of  required  mastery  at  grades  3,  5,  8,  11,  and  12  (final  perform- 
ance). The  establishment  of  these  developmental  spans,  which  is  consistent  with 
current  research  on  child  growth  and  development,  ensures  that  each  child  has  the 
time  in  which  to  develop  to  his  or  her  fullest  capacity  while  also  providing  mecha- 
nisms and  procedures  which  closely  monitor  the  attainment  of  expected  outcomes 
at  each  level. 

TECHNOLOGY  INTEGRATION 

Another  central  component  of  our  BESST  initiative  involves  full  utilization  of 
technology  as  a  tool  to  enhance  the  instructional  and  learning  process.  Integration 
of  technology  into  the  educational  setting  is  designed  to  create  an  environment 
where  both  the  teacher  and  students  have  access  to  educational  resources  that 
might  be  otherwise  inaccessible  or  costly.  Many  of  our  schools  utilize  aspects  of  tech- 
nology to  support  instruction  that  include  Internet,  CD-ROM  and  laser  disc  tech- 
nologies, instructional  television  fixed  services  (ITFS),  distance  learning,  cable  pro- 
gramming and  access,  and  wireless  communications. 

We  have  acquired  an  Internet  node  in  order  to  provide  access  to  the  Internet  in 
all  classrooms.  In  addition,  we  have  established  a  number  of  prototype  schools  with 
state-of-the-art,  cutting-edge  technologies  in  classroom  settings  in  order  to  identify 
what  works  and  replicate  successful  components.  Although  all  schools  in  the  District 
have  computer-related  technology  purchased  through  general  funds  and  donations, 
much  of  this  equipment  is  obsolete  and  needs  replacement. 

All  aspects  of  our  BESST  initiative  are  designed  to  ensure  that  our  school  system 
meets  national  standards  set  forth  in  goals  2000.  We  have  received  a  goals  2000 
planning  grant  to  develop  a  systemwide  technology  plan  which  will  provide  a  blue- 
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print  for  technology  infusion  into  classroom  instruction.  We  are  also  in  the  first  year 
of  implementation  of  a  multiyear  mathematics,  science  and  technology  grant  initia- 
tive in  collaboration  with  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

A  critical  tool  in  our  curriculum  renewal  effort  and  key  component  of  our  reform 
agenda  is  the  development  and  training  of  all  of  our  employees.  Toward  that  end, 
the  D.C.  public  schools  center  for  systemic  educational  change  has  developed  a  com- 
prehensive staff  development  plan.  The  training  design,  building  a  context  for  learn- 
ing, ensures  that  all  training  is  coordinated  with  our  curriculum  and  reflects  the 
best  practices  of  teaching  and  learning. 

To  ensure  that  our  work  force  is  trained  and  adequately  prepared  to  provide  qual- 
ity educational  experiences  for  all  students,  the  focus  of  staff  development  is  the 
"context  for  learning",  which  emphasizes  valuing  the  learner,  understanding  what 
and  how  children  learn,  and  providing  a  caring  learning  environment.  Staff  develop- 
ment is  delivered  systemwide  using  a  multimedia  approach. 

Staff  development  also  is  being  implemented  far  more  extensively  and  comprehen- 
sively than  ever  before.  In  the  past,  staff  development  has  occurred  in  a  piecemeal 
fashion,  with  programs  being  offered  after  school  or,  at  most,  for  one  or  two  full- 
day  sessions  each  semester.  Now,  however,  because  effectuation  of  our  BESST  ini- 
tiative requires  a  complete  change  in  the  way  we  do  business,  such  brief  and  inter- 
mittent staff  development  sessions  are  insufficient  to  meet  our  needs. 

For  this  reason,  we  have  developed  a  professional  development  school  designed  to 
engage  our  teachers  in  activities  that  will  result  in  more  thoughtful  and  effective 
classroom  practices.  This  school  strives  to  deepen  our  teachers'  understanding  of 
content  standards,  expand  their  pedagogical  skills,  renew  their  spirits,  and  recon- 
nect them  with  the  are  and  science  of  teaching  and  learning. 

Teachers  attend  this  school  in  terms  for  a  period  of  4-5  consecutive  weeks.  While 
they  are  away  from  their  home  schools,  their  classroom  responsibilities  are  assumed 
by  D.C.  spirit  interns,  graduate  students  attending  George  Washington  University 
who  worked  in  our  high  schools  last  fall.  We  believe  that  this  intensive  staff  devel- 
opment effort  and  others  now  in  progress  will  enhance  our  staffs  effectiveness  and 
enthusiasm. 

SCHOOL-BASED  MANAGEMENT 

A  third  tool  that  we  are  using  in  our  curriculum  renewal  effort  is  school-based 
management,  a  strategy  designed  to  improve  education  by  moving  significant  deci- 
sionmaking authority  from  central  administration  to  the  local  schools.  It  is  founded 
in  two  fundamental  beliefs:  that  those  most  closely  affected  by  decisions  should  play 
a  significant  role  in  making  those  decisions;  and  that  educational  reform  efforts  will 
be  most  effective  and  long-lasting  when  carried  out  by  people  who  feel  a  sense  of 
ownership  and  responsibility  for  the  process. 

By  giving  principals,  teachers,  students,  parents,  and  community  members  great- 
er control  over  local  schools'  curriculum,  budget,  staffing,  and  facilities,  school-based 
management  recognizes  the  competence  of  those  who  work  in  our  schools  to  make 
decisions  to  improve  learning.  It  also  increases  morale  among  local  school  personnel 
by  enabling  them  to  have  an  immediate  impact  on  their  schools. 

LOCAL  SCHOOL  RESTRUCTURING  TEAMS 

A  critical  component  of  our  shift  to  school -based  management  is  the  local  school 
restructuring  team  which  has  been  established  in  each  of  our  schools.  Through  con- 
sensus building,  these  teams,  comprised  of  administrators,  teachers,  parents,  stu- 
dents, support  staff,  and  community  representatives,  have  developed  local  school 
plans  which  embody  high  expectations  for  students,  list  measurable  outcomes,  in- 
clude student-centered  strategies  for  redesigning  their  schools,  and  describe  a  proc- 
ess for  monitoring  and  evaluating  student  progress. 

FISCAL  AUTONOMY 

Another  essential  part  of  our  school-based  management  focus  is  the  ability  of 
school  administrators  to  budget  and  spend  the  funds  allotted  to  their  facilities  di- 
rectly, with  minimal  involvement  on  the  part  of  the  central  administration.  Toward 
that  end,  we  have  instituted  the  following  programs: 
— The  direct  activity  purchase  system  ("DAPS")  which  enables  principals  to  buy 
supplies,  materials  and  services  directly  from  vendors  without  prior  approval  by 
our  central  finance  office; 
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— The  requisitions  and  purchase  system  ("RAPS")  which  allows  local  school  ad- 
ministrators to  submit  their  requests  for  goods  and  services  to  our  central  pro- 
curement ofQce  electronically; 

— The  allotment  fund  transfer  system  ("AFTS"),  an  on-line  budget  reprogramming 

Sstem,  through  which  all  managers  and  accountable  officers  can  reprogram 
eir  funds  without  having  to  submit  a  paper  request  to  our  central  budget  of- 
fice; and 
— The  allotment  distribution  system  ("ADS"),  an  on-line  system  designed  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  local  schools,  through  which  each  school's  estimated  budget  for 
nonpersonnel  items,  based  on  projected  student  enrollment,  is  allocated  to  it  in 
may  of  each  year.  Local  schools  can  then  distribute  these  moneys  according  to 
their  needs. 

SCHOOL-BASED  OPTIONS 

As  we  give  more  and  more  decisionmaking  authority  to  the  local  schools,  they  are 
able  to  determine,  to  an  ever-increasing  degree,  the  kinds  of  services  needed  to  en- 
sure a  quality  education  for  all  of  their  students.  Once  this  determination  has  been 
made,  several  site-based  management  options  are  available  to  local  schools.  Cen- 
tered around  the  management  of  instruction,  resources,  and  facilities,  all  of  these 
options  are  designed  to  help  schools  as  they  move  to  semiautonomous  status. 

Specifically,  schools  may  elect  to  submit  proposals  to  become  enterprise  (autono- 
mous) schools,  to  house  a  school-within-a-school  charter,  or  to  enter  into  a  public/ 
private  partnership  with  an  external  organization.  In  the  future,  they  may  be  au- 
thorized to  become  schools  assisted  via  educational  management. 

ENTERPRISE  SCHOOLS 

Enterprise,  or  autonomous,  schools  are  local  school  sites  that  have  been  granted 
increased  authority  and  autonomy  over  their  programs  and  operations  after  dem- 
onstrating the  potential  for  management  and  progress  toward  local  school  and  sys- 
temwide  goals.  As  such,  they  represent  the  full  implementation  of  site-based  man- 
agement. 

During  this  school  year,  33  of  our  facilities  have  operated  as  enterprise  schools. 
Twenty-four  additional  schools  will  enjoy  this  status  in  school  year  1995-96. 

SCHOOL-WITHIN-A-SCHOOlVSCHOOL-DESIGNED  CHARTERS 

A  school-designed  charter  is  a  school-within-a-school,  designed  and  managed  by 
teachers,  which  organizes  a  large  school  into  smaller,  more  manageable  learning 
communities.  The  organizational  structure,  curricular  focus,  and/or  teaching  ap- 
proach may  be  organized  around  broad  themes. 

Unique  in  operation  as  well  as  establishment,  charter  schools  support  the  idea  of 
choice  within  our  school  system.  They  are  natural  extensions  of  the  BESST  model, 
as  they  enhance  school-based  management. 

Seven  charter  schools  have  been  operating  in  the  current  school  year.  During 
school  year  1995-96,  we  expect  to  add  four  more  to  that  number. 

PUBLIC/PRIVATE  PARTNERSHIPS 

Our  school  system  has  been  engaged  in  public/private  partnerships  since  1982. 
The  objective  of  each  partnership  is  to  support  instruction  (directly  or  indirectly)  by 
offering  incentives  to  students  and  professional  development  opportunities  for  teach- 
ers, and  assisting  with  parental  involvement  activities.  Serving  on  site-based  coun- 
cils, members  of  the  private  sector  are  able  to  provide  expertise  in  the  areas  of  stra- 
tegic planning,  technology,  and  training.  Our  students  enrolled  in  these  programs 
receive  a  quality  education  and  are  welcomed  in  top  colleges  and  universities  across 
the  Nation. 

The  natural  outgrowth  of  these  earlier  partnerships  is  the  move  toward  the  cre- 
ation of  stronger  linkages  with  the  private  sector  designed  to  meet  specified  needs 
of  individual  local  schools.  As  local  school  restructuring  teams  seek  to  redirect  their 
resources  to  achieve  maximum  benefits,  they  will  be  able  to  explore  the  feasibility 
of  entering  into  agreements  with  private  organizations  to  assist  them  in  managing 
certain  aspects  of  their  operations. 

SCHOOLS  ASSISTED  VIA  EDUCATIONAL  MANAGEMENT 

In  addition,  our  school  system  is  also  studying  the  feasibility  of  having  D.C.  school 
sites  become  schools  assisted  via  educational  management.  Schools  under  this  model 
are  managed  by  individual(s),  agencies  or  universities  not  connected  with  the  school 
system.  These  outside  managers  implement  a  performance-based  contract,  consist- 
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ent  with  all  D.C.  Board  of  Education  rules,  union  agreements,  and  administrative 
directives,  and  work  collaboratively  with  local  school  restructuring  teams.  Our 
school  system's  allocation  of  resources  to  any  such  schools  would  be  no  more  than 
the  average  per  pupil  cost  for  all  students  throughout  the  District. 

Entities  to  be  considered  to  manage  schools  would  include  corporations  with  edu- 
cational improvement  track  records.  Great  credence  will  be  given  to  organizations 
that  can  demonstrate  that  they  have  achieved  savings  through  more  efficient  oper- 
ation of  schools  and  have  applied  some  of  these  savings  to  enhancing  school  pro- 
grams. An  entitys  ability  to  attract  and  invest  private  capital  public  school  improve- 
ment would  also  be  a  critical  factor  in  determining  whether  or  not  to  contract  with 
a  corporation  for  school  management. 

At  present,  such  private  management  of  for-profit  D.C.  public  schools  has  been 
deferred,  pending  further  study  and  an  independent  evaluation  of  such  programs' 
effectiveness.  It  will  not  proceed  without  approval  of  the  D.C.  Board  of  Education. 
However,  as  several  D.C.  schools  have  expressed  an  interest  in  such  private  man- 
agement, it  is  possible  that  I  will  propose  making  some  of  our  school  sites  into 
schools  assisted  via  educational  management  in  the  near  future. 

SAFETY  AND  SECURITY 

Before  continuing  my  description  of  our  school  reform  initiatives,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  address  a  subject  of  grave  concern  to  us,  which  we  are  addressing 
with  the  help  of  many  public  and  private  entities,  the  issue  of  school  safety  and  se- 
curity. 

As  you  all  know,  violence  in  and  around  our  schools  is  a  grave  problem  for  our 
school  system  and  a  major  obstacle  to  our  school  reform  efforts.  For  this  reason,  our 
division  of  security  has  established  a  "standard  of  care"  policy  to  ensure  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  our  students  and  school-based  personnel.  This  policy  is  based  upon 
the  following: 
— Our  desire  to  create  a  safe,  secure  and  healthy  learning  environment; 
— Our  concern  for  justification  and  accountability  of  financial  and  physical  assets; 

and 
— A  proactive  approach  to  preventive  financial  loss,  unethical  practices,  crime, 
and  all  acts  which  violate  regulations  and  directives  related  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  schools. 
Because  adequate  funding  from  the  school  system  is  not  available  to  immediately 
accomplish  our  mission,  we  have  entered  into  partnerships  with  many  entities  inter- 
ested in  ensuring  school  safety.  Their  efforts  have  been  targeted  based  upon  a  sys- 
temwide  wilnerability  assessment,  which  is  the  focal  point  of  the  "standard  of  care" 
policy. 
These  partnerships  include: 
— ^A  partnership  with  the  Department  of  Energy  to  provide  technical  assistance, 

surveillance  and  detection  equipment  and  vehicles; 
— ^A  partnership  with  Boiling  Ajr  Force  Base  to  provide  two  40-hour  security 

"train  the  trainers"  training  sessions; 
— ^A  partnership  with  Bell  Atlantic  to  provide  18  months  of  mobile  telephone  air 

time; 
— A  partnership  with  Nokia  mobile  phones  to  provide  18  mobile  telephones; 
— ^A  partnership  with  PPM  2000  to  provide  security  management  software  for 

computers  connecting  schools; 
— ^A  partnership  with  the  General  Services  Administration  to  provide  hand  held 

metal  detectors; 
— A  partnership  with  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  to  provide  training  and  technical 

assistance; 
— A  partnership  with  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  to  provide  intelligence  con- 
cerning drug-related  activity  around  school  communities; 
— A  partnership  with  the  D.C.  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  youth  gang  intel- 
ligence unit,  to  provide  information  concerning  youth  gang  activity  around 
school  communities; 
— A  partnership   with   the   F.B.I,   to   provide   intelligence   regarding  dangerous 

crimes  around  school  communities;  and 
— ^A  partnership  with  areawide  security  limited  to  provide  security  personnel  serv- 
ices necessary  to  implement  our  safe  schools  initiative. 

CHOICE  CONSOLIDATION  AND  COLLABORATION 

We  in  the  D.C.  public  schools  recognize  that  the  concept  of  the  neighborhood 
school,  with  its  proximity  to  home,  will  continue  to  be  the  choice  of  most  parents. 
However,  we  also  know  that  a  significant  and  increasing  number  of  parents/guard- 
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ians  and  students  are  seeking  specialized  curricula,  varied  organizational  and/or 
governance  structures  and  program  offerings  not  available  in  their  neighborhood 
schools.  Consequently,  we  have  adopted  a  policy  on  intra-District  public  school 
choice  which  not  only  allows  parents  and  students  to  select  among  options  that  will 
enable  students  to  develop  their  special  talents  but  also  empowers  school  teams  to 
create  new  schools  and  broaden  quality  choice  within  our  school  system. 

Pursuant  to  this  policy,  parents  and  students  have  greater  choice  within  and 
among  D.C.  public  schools,  with  out-of-boundary  students  assigned  to  requested  pro- 
grams and  schools  as  space  is  available.  Moreover,  teachers,  principals  and  parents 
are  free  to  create  diverse  offerings  and  opportunities  for  students. 

Uniformly  high  expectations  and  standards  continue  to  apply  to  all  D.C.  public 
school  students,  teachers  and  administrators.  However,  while  schools  with  specific 
areas  of  focus  may  exceed  Districtwide  standards,  they  must  continue  to  teach  the 
core  curriculum  and  meet  Districtwide  standards. 

STUDENT  EFFICACY 

Our  student  efficacy  initiative  is  the  only  one  of  our  five  major  initiatives  which 
deals  with  the  social  development  of  D.C.  public  school  students.  The  founding  prin- 
ciple of  this  initiative  is  the  values/character  education  model  for  systemic  improve- 
ment of  the  whole  school  environment.  Its  purpose  is  to  create  a  safe,  caring,  nur- 
turing school  system. 

This  initiative  focuses  on  four  areas  of  social  development:  Elimination  of  violence 
and  abuse;  alternatives  to  suspension;  relationship  building;  and  health  issues. 

The  approach  of  our  student  efficacy  initiative  is  based  on  a  model  of  student  cul- 
ture, supplied  by  the  U.S.  Justice  Department,  which  classifies  the  students  within 
any  given  school  district  into  three  groups: 
— ^The  student  majority  (85  percent  of  the  student  body)  who  come  to  school  con- 
sistently, achieve  academically,  and  actively  contribute  to  fostering  a  safe  school 
environment; 
— Students  seeking  inclusion  (12.7  percent  of  the  student  body)  who  have  a  strong 
need  to  belong  to  a  group,  as  well  as  to  be  acknowledged  and  accepted  by  peers. 
This  "peer  pressure'  often  steers  these  students  into  antisocial  behaviors  which 
do  not  contribute  to  a  safe  school  environment.  However,  with  positive  peering 
and  proper  social  skills  development,  these  youth  become  productive  students 
and  activeW  contribute  to  a  safe  and  caring  school  environment;  and 
— Student  offenders  (2.3  percent  of  the  student  body)  who  are  engaged  in  criminal 
activity,  are  involved  in  the  juvenile  court  system,  and  whose  presence  in  school 
prevents  a  safe  and  caring  school  environment. 
Based  on  this  model  of  student  culture,  our  student  efficacy  initiative  is  a  three- 
leveled  approach,  with  each  level  designed  to  address  the  social  and  academic  needs 
of  each  student  group  identified. 

Level  one  is  a  prevention/intervention  approach  which  takes  place  on  the  local 
school  level.  It  provides  conflict  managemenb'mediation  skills  as  well  as  human  de- 
velopment and  life  skills  for  all  students  at  the  local  school.  Level  two  is  a  9-week 
intervention/rehabilitation  exchange  process  where  "students  seeking  inclusion"  are 
removed  from  the  local  school  and  engaged  in  intensive  social  and  academic  skills 
development. 

Finely,  level  three  of  the  student  efficacy  initiative  supplies  students  in  rehabili- 
tative/alternative school  settings  with  conflict  management/mediation,  life  skills/ 
human  development,  and  violence  prevention  training.  It  also  provides  resource  ma- 
terials to  the  student  offenders  wherever  they  are  assigned  by  the  juvenile  courts. 

EDUCATIONAL  ACCOUNTABILITY 

To  provide  a  reliable  means  of  charting  and  reporting  our  progress  toward  meet- 
ing all  of  the  goals  which  I  have  just  described,  we  have  developed  a  stringent  ac- 
countability system.  This  process  is  a  comprehensive  and  integrated  indicator  infor- 
mation system,  designed  to  monitor  the  state  of  our  school  system  as  a  whole,  indi- 
vidual schools  and  central  offices. 

Key  elements  of  this  accountability  system  include:  goal  setting;  Districtwide 
standards;  benchmarks  to  measure  annual  progress  toward  goal  implementation;  a 
performance-based  education  indicator  information  system  for  the  measuring  and 
reporting  of  progress;  a  design  for  the  collection  of  data  and  information;  and  the 
design  and  implementation  of  a  system  of  rewards  and  sanctions. 

Our  accountability  design  uses  multiple  data  and  information  collection  processes 
to  measure  our  progress  toward  the  goals  that  we  have  set  pursuant  to  the  BESST 
model.  Reports  of  progress  are  made  internally  both  at  specified  intervals  and  on 
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an  as-needed  basis.  In  addition,  annual  reports  of  local  school  and  system  progress 
are  made  to  the  community. 

Data  gathered  through  our  accountability  systems  are  closely  monitored  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  each  local  school  has  or  has  not  met,  or  exhibited  the  po- 
tential to  meet,  our  established  performance  standards.  Consistent  with  our  BESST 
plan,  schools  that  have  met,  or  have  demonstrated  the  capability  of  meeting,  these 
performance  standards  have  been  given  more  autonomy  in  accordance  with  their 
abUity  to  manage  it.  Conversely,  in  cases  where  schools  have  not  met  our  perform- 
ance standards,  and  data  suggest  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  do  so,  stringent  meas- 
ures, including  direct  intervention  and  assistance,  have  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  taken  to  reverse  the  situation. 

STUDENT  TESTING 

An  important  means  by  which  we  determine  whether  or  not  we  are  meeting  our 
primary  goal  of  improving  student  achievement  is  our  administration  of  standard- 
ized tests.  Specifically,  we  use  the  comprehensive  tests  of  basic  skills  ("CTBS"),  to 
determine  whether  the  performance  level  of  our  students  in  a  particular  basic  skill 
area  is  above,  below  or  the  same  as  the  performance  of  pupils  in  the  sample  on 
which  the  test  was  normed.  In  addition,  many  of  our  students  who  are  college-bound 
take  the  scholastic  aptitude  test  ("SAT"). 

The  CTBS  is  administered  in  the  spring  of  the  school  year  and  is  used  to  obtain 
an  objective  evaluation  of  student  performance  in  the  basic  skill  areas  of  reading, 
mathematics,  language  arts,  science  and  social  studies.  The  CTBS  test  score  in  for- 
mation is  used  by  the  classroom  teacher  in  combination  with  information  from 
teacher-made  exercises/tests  administered  over  the  school  year,  to  chart  the  instruc- 
tional needs  of  each  student  for  the  subsequent  school  year. 

Admittedly,  our  students'  scores  on  both  the  CTBS  and  the  SAT  are  far  too  low. 
While  the  median  CTBS  scores  of  our  third  and  sixth  graders  hover  around  or  above 
the  50  percentile  in  all  subject  areas,  the  median  scores  of  our  11th  graders  are  well 
below  that  mark  in  almost  all  subject  areas  tested.  In  addition,  our  students'  aver- 
age SAT  scores  are  well  below  the  national  average. 

To  reverse  this  trend  of  decreasing  student  achievement,  and  to  improve  student 
performance  at  every  level,  we  are  implementing  all  of  the  reform  efforts  which  I 
just  described.  In  addition,  in  a  specific  effort  to  improve  our  students'  performance 
on  the  CTBS,  our  center  for  systemic  educational  change  has  taken  the  following 
steps: 
— Encouraged  the  use  of  test  language  and  simulated  testing  situations  in  regular 

classroom  activities; 
— Encouraged  the  preparation  of  classroom  assessments  in  the  CTBS  format; 
— Encouraged  the  use  of  8:45-9:00  a.m.  or  the  first  15  minutes  after  lunch  for 

quick  activities  related  to  test  areas; 
— ^Assisted  teachers  in  determining  specific  skills,  format,  and/or  language  that 

need  teaching  or  review; 
— Encouraged  data/information  sharing  between  counselors  and  classroom  teach- 
ers; 
— Facilitated  teacher  collaboration  at  grade  level,  across  grade  levels,  and  in  con- 
junction with  resource  teachers; 
— Assisted  teachers  in  planning  to  meet  the  needs  of  specific  students  (individ- 
ually/in groups)  and  assisted  in  designing  appropriate  instructional  materials, 
if  needed; 
— Met  with  principals,  counselors,  and  testing  chairpersons  to  discuss  suggested 

strategies  and  local  school  focal  points; 
— Observed  and  coached  teachers  in  test  preparation  and  content  presentation; 
— Observed  the  use  of  test  preparation  materials  and  provided  assistance; 
— Provided  assistance  in  preparing  information  for  parents/parent  meetings; 
— ^Assisted  in  the  development  of  motivational  strategies/mottoes; 
— Conducted  test-taking  techniques  sessions  for  students  and  teachers,  strategies 
and  instructional  materials  sessions  for  teachers,  and  motivational  sessions  for 
students. 
— Early  intervention  initiatives  and  programs  designed  to  improve  attendance. 

D.C.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NEEDS 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  speak  very  briefly  of  our  school  system's  needs. 
Since  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year,  that  is,  since  October  1,  1994,  we  have  had 
more  than  $35  million  rescinded  from  our  budget.  As  a  result,  all  of  the  innovative 
efforts  that  I  just  described  have  been  curtailed  and  are  in  danger  of  being  elimi- 
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nated  completely.  Only  with  adequate  funding  can  we  ensure  that  these  measures 
will  be  fully  implemented. 

In  addition,  we  require  increased  funding  with  which  to  repair  and  maintain  our 
aging  school  buildings.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  are  aware  that  we  had  to  postpone 
the  opening  of  school  this  year  due  to  the  presence  of  fire  code  violations  in  our 
buildings.  I  am  proud  to  announce  that  all  of  our  facilities  passed  the  latest  round 
of  fire  code  inspections.  However,  we  know  that  only  by  replacing  our  current  "band- 
aid"  approach  to  school  upkeep  with  a  comprehensive  approach  to  building  repair 
and  maintenance  can  we  make  our  facilities  the  safe,  comfortable  and  attractive 
schools  that  our  students  deserve.  Needless  to  say,  such  a  comprehensive  program 
will  be  costly. 

CONCLUSION 

That  concludes  my  prepared  remarks.  Chairman  Jeffords.  Thank  you  for  affording 
me  the  opportunity  to  testify  today.  I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions 
that  you  might  have. 

Senator  Jeffords.  That  is  the  biggest  thing  I  think  we  can  do 
for  you,  is  to  mobilize  those  who  are  in  this  community  who  think 
about  helping,  but  think  more  about  bitching. 

Dr.  Smith.  I  was  being  kind. 

Senator  Jeffords.  And  get  them  out.  I  am  dedicated  to  this.  I 
have  already  met  with  various  leaders,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple. I  think  with  the  leadership  of  the  President  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate,  I  think  we  have  the  capacity  to 
make  available  to  you  resources  that  are  in  this  community  that 
might  not  otherwise  be  there.  They  need  someone  to  mobilize  them. 

I  have  also  had  meetings  with  high  technology  people,  who  are 
anxious  to  try  and  see,  you  know,  if  you  cannot  beat  them,  join 
them,  on  television.  If  we  can  find  some  way  to  get  the  kids  that 
are  home,  or  all  the  parents  more  importantly,  doing  educational 
work  at  home  on  their  own  TV  and  those  kind  of  things,  if  that  is 
available,  we  can  try  those  things.  I  think  we  have  the  ability  to 
try  and  mobilize  them. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  statement,  you  have  no  different 
problems  than  the  country  does.  But  we  have  just  as  serious  a  situ- 
ation in  testing  and  everything  else  as  the  District  of  Columbia 
does.  If  we  can  solve  it  here,  we  are  going  to  help  the  rest  of  the 
country  do  it. 

So  I  look  at  us  as  being  an  opportunity  to  help  and  not  to  hinder. 
I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  make  sure  it  does  not  end  up  as  a 
mess  of  hindering  people  roaming  all  through  the  school  system, 
tearing  things  apart,  which  is  not  what  you  need.  That  is  for  sure. 

I  would  also  say  that  I  have  made  some  recommendations.  When 
I  look  at  a  commission,  which  I  got  from  COPE,  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it,  to  help  you  I  want  to  make  sure  that  we  do  not  let 
the  city  government  do  the  line  iteming  of  the  budget.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  to  have  knowledge  and  an  ability  to  know  how 
much  the  budget  is  going  to  be  in  total.  But  they  are  not — ^you  guys 
can  dicker,  we  can  dicker  on  what  the  total  budget  is  going  to  be 
and  we  can  help  set  it  in  the  Congress,  but  they  should  not  be  the 
ones  that  are  going  to  say  where  it  goes  in  the  system.  I  want  to 
make  that  clear. 

That  is  my  vision,  and  I  think  I  speak  for  Jim  Walsh  in  the  Sen- 
ate, as  well,  and  I  will  be  meeting  with  Steve  Gunderson  who  I 
know.  I  know  him  very  well.  We  have  been  friends  for  many,  many 
years.  He  has  the  same  dedication  as  does  Bill  Goodwin  in  the 
House.  I  know  Deputy  Secretary  Madeline  Kunin,  who  was  my 
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Governor.  She  is  the  point  person  in  the  White  House.  I  know  we 
all  can  work  together  to  help  you,  and  that  is  the  bottom  line. 

I  would  like  to  know,  from  my  students  over  here,  though,  if  they 
have  anything  they  would  like  to  add  to  help  guide  us  or  what  we 
can  do  to  work  with  you?  I  would  like  an  idea  of  how  I  can  get  to- 
gether with  student  leaders  to  find  out  what  is  on  your  mind. 

STATEMENT  OF  HENRY  CULBREATH 

Mr.  CuLBREATH.  Thank  you.  First,  let  me  just  say  as  the  student 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  it  indeed  is  an  honor  to  sit  be- 
fore so  many  learned  people.  As  a  student  of  D.C.  public  schools, 
I  too  would  like  to  see  a  change  in  the  school  system.  I  am  sure 
that  everyone  here  is  for  that  purpose. 

ACTING  ON  THE  ISSUES 

But  as  a  student,  I  have  been  discouraged,  seeing  the  things  that 
have  gone  on  in  the  school  system.  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  at  this 
particular  point  with  the  present  circumstances  of  our  school  sys- 
tem. But  I  am  optimistic.  I  am  optimistic.  And  it  is  forums  like 
this,  discussions  like  this,  that  will  lead  us  to  a  change. 

However,  today,  as  I  sit  here  before  everyone,  I  wonder  after  this 
discussion  exactly  what  will  be  the  outcome.  I  have  participated  in 
and  I  have  been  to  a  lot  of  discussions  similar  to  this  one.  But  a 
big  question  on  my  mind  is,  "What  will  be  done  after  this?" 

I  am  really  an  alumni  of  D.C.  public  schools  now.  I  am  grad- 
uated, and  thank  God  I  received  a  full  scholarship  to  Hobart  Wil- 
liam Smith  College  in  Geneva,  NY.  But  I  wonder  about  when  I 
come  back  4  years  from  now,  what  will  be  the  state  of  our  D.C. 
public  schools  system. 

A  student's  PERSPECTIVE 

So  today  I  am  not  necessarily  here  to  scold  anyone  or  to  give  any 
statistics  to  anyone  or  to  tell  anyone  what  the  circumstances  of  our 
school  system  are  because,  indeed,  we  all  do  know.  But  I  am  just 
here  to  provide  answers  from  a  student's  perspective.  If  there  is 
anyone  who  wants  to  ask  questions  of  me,  I  am  here,  willing  to  an- 
swer any  of  your  questions  from  a  student's  perspective. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  I  believe  the  primary  problem  is,  then 
I  will  answer  that  question.  If  you  want  to  know  exactly  what  I  be- 
lieve can  be  done  or  what  I  believe  should  be  done,  then  I  will  an- 
swer those  questions.  But  as  I  said  earlier  I  am  not,  at  this  particu- 
lar point,  pleased  with  the  present  state  of  the  D.C.  public  school 
system. 

But  also  let  me  add,  before  I  yield  to  the  rest  of  the  students, 
that  I  work  closely  with  the  Board  of  Education.  And  before  anyone 
can  sit,  and  I  say  this  with  extreme  conviction,  before  anyone  can 
sit  and  say  that  the  problems  of  D.C.  public  schools  are  because  of 
this  Board  of  Education,  I  deem  it  ridiculous. 

I  have  seen  these  board  members  work  strenuously  to  try  and  fix 
the  budget  and  try  to  keep  the  students  first  at  all  times.  I  am  sure 
that  as  an  elected  body  of  officials,  we  do  have  our  problems  and 
we  do  have  our  flaws.  But  let  me  just  say  that  we  do  work  collec- 
tively and  we  do  try  to  keep  the  students  first  at  all  times. 
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But  let  me  just  say,  one  of  the  problems  of  D.C.  public  schools 
is  not  necessarily  a  problem  with  the  Board  of  Education,  but  it  is 
a  social  problem.  It  is  a  social  problem  with  Washington,  DC,  and 
with  the  United  States.  And  that  is  a  problem  that  we  must  curb. 
That  is  a  problem  that  we  must  curb,  not  only  as  a  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, but  as  councilmembers.  Mayor,  Congress,  and  students. 
That  is  a  problem  that  we  all  must  curb. 

CONCLUSION 

And  let  me  just  say  that  it  is  indeed  an  honor  to  be  before  such 
learned  people,  as  I  said  earlier.  And  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  an- 
swer any  questions  that  are  asked  of  me.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Can  you  spend  the  day  with  me,  going  around 
to  some  schools? 

Mr.  CULBREATH.  I  would  love  to. 

Senator  Jeffords.  OK,  we  will  work  it  out. 

Mr.  CuLBREATH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you.  Ms.  Neverson. 

STATEMENT  OF  GREA  NEVERSON 

Ms.  Neverson.  Good  morning.  My  name  is  Grea  Neverson  and 
I  am  a  junior  at  School  Without  Walls.  Like  Henry,  who  said  he 
is  not  here  to  give  statistics,  I  am  here  to  praise  the  D.C.  public 
school  system.  I  have  attended  public  schools  since  I  was  in  the 
first  grade.  I  started  out  at  Shepherd  Elementary  School.  I  went 
on  to  Jefferson  Junior  High  School,  and  now  I  am  at  School  With- 
out Walls.  This  is  my  11th  year  in  the  public  school. 

parent/teacher  relationship 

At  every  school  there  was  a  strong  coalition  between  parents  and 
teachers.  This  may  not  have  been  the  case  at  all  schools,  but  it  was 
in  the  District  schools  that  I  went  to  and  many  others.  I  remember 
going  to  PTA  meetings  with  my  father  and  it  was  standing  room 
only.  There  was  a  strong  coalition  between  the  parents  and  the 
teachers.  There  was  that  unity  there. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  OPPORTUNITIES 

When  I  was  in  elementary  school  I  went  to  Florida,  I  went  to 
Williamsburg.  We  went  on  college  tours,  even  in  elementary 
schools,  just  to  give  us  exposure.  And  most  times,  I  would  talk  to 
my  friends  who  went  to  Catholic  schools  and  different  parochial 
schools.  They  would  not  have  those  same  opportunities. 

When  I  went  on  to  Jefferson,  most  of  my  friends  went  to  St. 
Johns  and  went  to  Holy  Cross  and  schools  like  that.  I  did  not  feel 
bad,  but  I  felt  like  OK,  well,  their  parents  pay  for  them  to  go  to 
school  and  my  parents  do  not.  Now  does  that  make  their  school 
better? 

But  what  I  came  to  find  out  on  my  own  is  that  it  did  not.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  I  did  any  better  than  they  did,  but  I  did  always 
come  out  on  top.  I  was  in  the  different  extracurricular  activities. 
I  was  winning  the  awards.  I  was  doing  this.  I  was  doing  that. 

So  subliminally,  I  thought  that  the  public  school  system  was  be- 
neath private  schools.  But  by  me  doing  so  well,  the  public  school 
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system  gave  me  self-esteem  and  I  was  able  to  understand  that  my 
parents  did  not  have  to  pay  for  me  to  get  an  education  for  me  to 
be  the  very  best  and  for  me  to  soar,  which  I  did. 

Now  I  am  at  School  Without  Walls  and  I  have  had  many  oppor- 
tunities. Last  year,  at  Jefferson,  I  went  to  Europe.  That  was  also 
because  of  the  PTA,  that  strong  union  between  parents  and  teach- 
ers. I  went  to  Amsterdam.  I  went  to  London.  I  went  to  France.  I 
went  everywhere  you  can  think  of.  It  was  because  of  the  strong  co- 
alition between  the  parents  and  the  teachers. 

STRONG  PRINCIPALS 

And  I  also  had  very,  very  strong  principals.  I  think  I  have  had 
three  of  the  strongest  principals  that  the  D.C.  public  school  system 
has  ever  seen.  I  had,  in  elementary  school,  Ms.  Edith  R.  Smith, 
who  taught  me  at  age  6  that  I  should  always  be  proud  of  myself, 
even  if  it  was  just  because  I  knew  how  to  say  my  ABC's. 

When  I  went  on  to  Jefferson,  I  had  Ms.  Vera  White.  She  made 
sure  that  I  left  that  school  believing  in  myself.  And  now  I  have  Ms. 
Emily  Crandall,  who  has  made  sure  that  I  am  prepared  to  be  a 
woman  of  the  21st  century. 

So  though  the  school  system  may  have  problems,  it  has  a  lot  of 
good  points.  The  school  system  has  given  me  so  much.  The  teachers 
have  given  me  a  lot,  also.  Never  knock  the  teachers.  The  teachers 
have  worked  very,  very  diligently  and  very,  very  hard  to  make 
these  things  happen. 

CONCLUSION 

So  I  will  also  open  it  up  to  the  questions  that  you  may  have.  Like 
Henry  said,  I  do  not  want  this  hearing  to  go  in  vain.  I  do  not  want 
this  to  be  something  that  sounds  good  or  looks  nice  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  press.  I  want  this  to  be  something  that  is  real- 
ly going  to  make  a  difference  and  help  to  change  things. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  and  tell  my  fellow  peers  at  School  With- 
out Walls,  I  went  to  the  hearing  yesterday  and  something  is  really 
going  to  get  done.  I  want  them  to  be  able  to  come  back  and  say 
to  me,  in  another  9  or  10  months,  "Oh  Grea,  you  were  right,  that 
hearing  did  help."  Because  too  often  things  like  this  go  in  vain,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  see  that  happen. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Well,  I  do  not  either.  I  want  to  spend  some 
time  with  you,  too,  if  you  do  not  mind.  We  will  work  it  out.  Please 
go  ahead,  Ms.  Sawyer. 

STATEMENT  OF  KATE  SAWYER 

Ms.  Sawyer.  Good  morning.  My  name  is  Kate  Sawyer  and  I  am 
graduating  from  Wilson  Senior  High  School.  I  would  like  to  reit- 
erate what  both  of  these  students  have  said.  I  know  there  are  prob- 
lems in  the  school  system,  but  I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  good 
things. 

I  think  I  have  been  very  lucky.  This  is  my  14th  year  in  D.C.  pub- 
lic schools.  I  went  to  the  Eaton  Elementary  School  and  then  Alice 
Deal  Junior  High  School,  and  now  Woodrow  Wilson.  I  have  been 
lucky.  I  have  been  exposed  to  wonderful  teachers  and  wonderful 
students,  and  I  would  not  trade  my  experience  there  for  anything. 
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DIVERSITY  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Like  Grea  said,  in  terms  of  principals,  I  have  been  lucky  with  the 
teachers  and  with  the  students.  It  is  because  of  these  that  I  think 
I  may  be  able  to  go  on  and  do  what  I  want  to  do.  Although  there 
are  these  problems,  I  think  we  should  talk  about  the  diversity  that 
I  have  found,  particularly  in  the  schools  that  I  have  attended.  I 
know  that  there  probably  are  not  any  other  schools  where  you  can 
find  the  diversity,  and  I  have  learned  so  much  from  that. 

I  think  that  that  has  to  be  something  that  we  remember  and  that 
we  can  learn  from. 

YOUTH  AMBASSADOR  PROGRAM 

Last  year  I  went  to  Russia  and  I  spent  6  weeks  with  the  Student 
Youth  Ambassador  Program.  I  certainly  have  learned  so  much  from 
that  experience  and  I  stayed  with  a  family  along  with  20  other  stu- 
dents from  Wilson,  and  students  from  other  high  schools  in  the 
city,  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  program  was  continued  this  year.  I 
think  there  are  programs  like  that,  which  have  to  be  continued, 
and  that  is  how  we  are  going  to  expand  our  education.  That  is 
what  makes  these  schools  so  important. 

VOLUNTEER  PHOTOGRAPHER 

I  wanted  to  mention,  there  is  a  volunteer  at  Wilson  who  is  not 
a  Wilson  parent.  I  am  not  sure  exactly  who  he  is  or  where  he  came 
from,  but  he  has  made  it  his  responsibility  to  photograph  all  the 
different  activities  which  take  place  at  Wilson.  He  makes  these  dis- 
play boards,  which  are  now  all  over  the  school,  just  showing  us,  the 
students  and  the  teachers  and  anyone  who  comes  in  our  building, 
just  how  much  is  going  on  at  this  school. 

SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 

He  keeps  himself  very  busy.  I  mean,  we  have  posters  of  all  the 
athletic  programs,  that  range  from  crew,  to  basketball,  to  football, 
all  the  different  sports,  the  diversity  workshops,  mediation,  an 
AIDS  Awareness  Program,  the  Wilson  International  Studies  Pro- 
gram, the  Hispanic  Heritage  Assembly,  the  production  of  "West 
Side  Story,"  Female  Initiative  Group,  talent  shows,  international 
talent  shows,  the  Back  to  Africa  Group,  the  van  runs  to  feed  the 
homeless,  tutoring  and  coaching  a  baseball  team  at  Garrison  Ele- 
mentary School.  The  list  goes  on  and  on,  all  of  these  programs 
which  the  D.C.  public  schools  are  sponsoring. 

I  think  it  is  programs  like  these  that  we  have  to  talk  about  and 
we  have  to  remember.  And  if  they  get  cut,  the  schools  are  not  going 
to  be  what  they  have  been  for  me,  and  I  think  what  they  have  been 
for  these  students. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Again,  I  want  to  make  the  same  offer  to  you, 
because  I  want  to  get  the  student's  perspective.  You  have  had,  all 
of  you,  good  opportunities.  My  goal  is  to  make  sure  that  every  stu- 
dent in  the  District  of  Columbia  has  the  same  opportunities  that 
you  have,  the  same  principals,  the  kind  of  teachers  as  far  as  caliber 
goes,  so  that  we  can  do  what  needs  to  be  done  and  prove  it  can  be 
done  here  and  make  sure  it  is  done. 
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Again,  I  am  going  to  have  to  leave  to  get  over  to  Brent  School, 
but  I  have  another  10  minutes  I  can  wait.  I  will  turn  it  over  to  you, 
Senator.  You  can  stay  longer. 

Senator  Bennett.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  come  back  to  the  superintendent  on  the  areas  that 
struck  the  most  responsive  chord  in  his  previous  testimony.  I  am 
sure,  from  your  comments,  you  are  prepared  to  address  it. 

Would  you  talk  about  the  size  of  the  central  office  bureaucracy, 
the  size  and  responsiveness — or  lack  thereof,  depending  on  whose 
version  you  listen  to?  Second,  about  the  physical  plant  and  just 
how  run  down  it  really  is  and  what  programs  do  you  have?  And 
then  finally,  the  issue  of  tenure  and  the  complaint  that  in  any  eval- 
uation 99.5  percent  of  the  teachers  come  up  as  acceptable. 

Is  your  problem  with  the  union,  is  your  problem  with — well, 
whatever.  Those  three  areas.  They  are  ones  that  we  immediately 
hear  all  across  the  country.  The  bureaucracy  is  absolutely  impen- 
etrable, the  schools  are  falling  down,  and  we  cannot  deal  with  the 
union.  That  is  the  familiar  chant. 

THE  BUREAUCRACY 

Dr.  Smith.  Let  me  address  the  bureaucracy.  I  will  admit  that  at 
this  particular  point  in  time,  there  is  probably  still  more  than  what 
I  would  like  to  have  in  the  central  office.  As  we  have  tried  to  create 
two  main  offices,  maybe  three,  I  have  moved  to  a  Center  of  Sys- 
temic Change,  and  you  have  heard  about  that,  which  is  the  one 
that  is  going  to  provide  all  the  standards  for  development.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  development,  the  training  of  all  the  teach- 
ers— which  we  need  to  do  a  lot  of.  We  have  the  most  senior  work 
force  in  the  country  right  now  with  us.  That  is  one  segment  that 
I  have  created. 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ACCOUNTABILITY 

The  other  one  is  the  Office  of  Educational  Accountability.  And 
that  is  because  as  we  decentralize  and  give  authority  to  the  indi- 
vidual schools,  I  have  to  have  an  office  that  will  be  doing  the  track- 
ing that  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that  we  know  where  we  are 
going  and  when  we  actually  get  there.  Those  are  two  new  offices 
that  we  are  building. 

CENTER  FOR  SYSTEMIC  CHANGE 

I  am  trying  very  hard  not  to  staff  those  offices  with  people  that 
are  not  multitalented.  We  do  not  want  to  put  any  singly  talented 
people  in  The  Center  for  Systemic  Change,  where  you  can  only  do 
classroom  management  but  you  cannot  do  curriculum  revisions  in 
math  or  science,  or  are  not  familiar  with  technology.  We  want  that 
office  to  operate  like  a  business.  If  I  was  setting  up  a  professional 
development  center,  I  would  get  people  who  are  multitalented. 
Today  you  are  working  on  one  thing,  tomorrow  you  are  working  on 
something  else. 

So  in  doing  that,  we  have  moved  some  people  from  other  offices 
that  we  have  downsized  into  the  center,  because  we  believe  that 
they  have  got  potential,  that  we  can  work  with  them.  In  the  city 
there  are  a  lot  of  those  people  whom  some  develop  their  own  atti- 
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tudes  and  opinions  about,  that  they  cannot  do  this  and  they  cannot 
do  that,  for  one  reason  or  another.  But  we  believe  that  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Sykes  and  Dr.  Handly,  that  those  two  offices  will 
get  the  right  people. 

And  as  soon  as  I  finish  downsizing,  and  meet  my  obligation  to 
people  in  the  system,  we  can  go  out  and  select  the  top  quality  peo- 
ple that  we  want,  that  I  think  we  can  do  a  better  job  of  that.  But 
right  now,  I  have  taken  the  position  it  does  not  make  sense  for  me 
to  do  things  that  I  know  when  I  leave  here,  to  go  on  somewhere, 
this  city  is  going  to  be  paying — dismissing  people  that  we  know  we 
are  going  to  have  to  take  back — because  we  did  not  dismiss  them 
the  appropriate  way. 

So  it  is  taking  longer  to  do  it  the  way  that  I  am  doing  it,  but 
in  the  long  run  I  think  the  city  is  going  to  be  better  off  and  not 
be  obligated  to  just  pay  people  money  for  work  they  did  not  per- 
form because  we  did  not  do  something  the  way  we  were  supposed 
to  do  it.  That  is  No.  1. 

THE  PHYSICAL  PLANT 

Second,  in  terms  of  the  physical  plant.  If  I  had  to  put  a  number 
at  the  top,  it  is  the  physical  structure  that  is  in  our  system.  You 
can  get  all  kinds  of  excuses  that  the  system  did  not  spend  any 
money,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  the  buildings  are  not  condu- 
cive for  the  kind  of  environment  that  we  want  our  students  to  be 
exposed  to  at  this  particular  time. 

You  know,  and  I  know,  that  we  are  under  court  order  right  now. 
We  go  back  to  court  every  6  months.  We  will  be  back  to  court  in 
December,  doing  the  very  same  thing  that  I  just  got  out  of  court 
doing  this  past  April.  And  all  we  are  doing  is  patching.  I  mean,  we 
are  putting  the  ceiling  tile  back  in  the  roof,  but  the  roof  is  still 
leaking.  We  replace  it  and  when  it  rains  it  washes  out  again.  We 
are  patching  windows  that  are  about  to  fall  out. 

I  can  take  you  around  and  show  you.  We  are  painting  buildings 
where  the  walls  are  still  crumbling.  The  temperature  in  the  build- 
ing cannot  be  adjusted,  and  so  the  paint  is  peeling  because  you  do 
not  have  the  proper  adjustment  and  ventilation  in  the  schools. 

We  have  a  capital  improvement  team  that  is  out  there  now  and 
hopefully,  by  the  middle  of  July,  will  present  to  me  a  full  analysis 
of  what  needs  to  be  done  with  the  buildings  that  are  in  our  school 
system.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  present  it  to  the  Council,  the  Mayor, 
and,  hopefully,  the  members  of  this  committee  and  other  Members 
of  Congress,  for  their  support. 

The  study  that  you  have  heard  mentioned  we  had  conducted  my 
first  year  and  that  was  only  a  brief  study.  That  study  indicated 
that,  in  order  to  bring  the  buildings  back  up  to  the  level  in  which 
they  were  built,  it  would  have  cost  me  close  to  $600  million.  Now 
we  are  talking  about  buildings  that  were  built  in  the  1800's.  So 
bringing  the  building  back  up  to  the  standards  of  the  time  at  which 
it  was  built,  in  1870  or  whatever,  that  is  all  it  would  do.  It  would 
not  give  us  any  modem  classrooms.  It  would  not  air  condition  the 
schools  for  year-round  schools.  It  would  not  put  modern  equipment 
for  modern  technology.  It  would  not  do  any  of  those  things.  And 
that  was  in  excess  of  $600  million. 
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CHANGING  PERSONNEL  EVALUATION  SYSTEM 

The  last  part,  the  third  part,  is  the  tenure.  We  are  looking  to 
change  the  system  of  evaluating.  It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  our 
people  are  evaluated  as  being  successful.  But  if  you  look  at  what 
it  is  that  we  were  trying  to  do,  many  of  them  were  evaluated  as 
successful  because  we  give  them  a  set  of  goals.  If  they  achieve 
those  goals,  you  cannot  rate  them  unsatisfactory  because  they 
achieved  the  goals.  We  have  not  set  the  goals  high  enough,  and  we 
have  not  focused  on  what  our  business  is  all  about,  and  that  is 
achieving. 

Well,  you  saw  what  happened  when  I  said  we  were  going  to 
evaluate  on  student  achievement  and  you  heard  what  was  said 
here  today.  It  is  not  the  best  way  of  doing  it,  but  if  I  am  going  to 
constantly  get  criticized  and  the  school  system  is  going  to  con- 
stantly get  criticized  for  low  student  achievement,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  getting  us  there?  So  I  am  just  trying  to  change  the  topic 
of  discussion  to  what  do  we  need  to  do  to  accomplish  this? 

REGARDING  SCHOOLS  UNDER  MAYOR'S  CONTROL 

Senator  Jeffords.  Let  me  sneak  one  little  question  in  here.  You 
had  13  school  sites,  or  is  it  12,  that  are  there  that  have  been  aban- 
doned. Who  has  control  over  those? 

Dr.  Smith.  We  turned  those  over  to  the  city.  The  Mayor  has 
those. 

Senator  Jeffords.  In  other  words,  they  are  not  an  asset  to  be 
utilized  by  you  in  that  sense? 

Dr.  Smith.  They  are  not  in  our  control  now.  They  are  in  the  city's 
control.  The  whole  idea  was  that  they  were  going  to  sell  those  and 
then  give  us  the  money  back  to  maintain  our  buildings.  That  was 
the  idea. 

Senator  Jeffords.  That  was  my  next  question,  which  you  an- 
swered. They  have  not  done  either? 

Dr.  Smith.  No. 

Ms.  Harvey.  If  I  could  just  interject  one  point,  and  that  is  that 
the  Board  of  Education  does  not  have  the  authority  to  sell  any 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  only  have  the  authority 
to  lease  property.  We  would  like  to  keep  a  lot  of  our  buildings 
which  are  located  in  prime  areas  of  the  city  and  enter  into  long- 
term  leases,  so  that  the  money  can  come  back  into  the  school  sys- 
tem. But  again,  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  that. 

Senator  Jeffords.  We  can  work  on  those  problems,  I  think. 

DOWNSIZING 

Ms.  Shook.  Can  I  just  comment  on  the  downsizing,  Senator?  I 
am  Karen  Shook,  vice  president  of  the  board  and  I  chaired  the  fi- 
nance committee  for  4  years  prior  to  this.  This  is  an  issue;  every- 
body talks  about  our  bureaucratic  fat  and  we  have  been  working 
on  this  ever  since  Franklin  Smith  came  to  this  school  system,  ag- 
gressively going  after  central  staff  positions. 

In  fact,  last  October  the  Committee  on  Public  Education  put  out 
a  press  release  applauding  the  school  system  for  exceeding 
downsizing  of  central  staff  beyond  the  numbers  that  they  had  rec- 
ommended in  their  1989  report.  Just  to  give  you  some  real  num- 
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bers  here,  in  1993  we  downsized  a  net  of  750  positions.  This  year 
we  will  reduce  our  payroll  by  841  positions. 

Senator  JEFFORDS.  Total  or  in  addition? 

Ms.  Shook.  Separate.  In  1993,  750.  It  took  us  last  year  to  try 
to  stabilize  from  that.  This  year  841. 

LINE-ITEM  VETO 

One  of  the  issues  that  I  really  wanted  to  bring  to  your  attention 
coincides  with  the  line-item  veto  that  you  were  talking  about,  Sen- 
ator Jeffords.  That  concerns  the  lack  of  a  stable  funding  source  for 
the  D.C.  public  schools  system.  In  1970,  the  school  system  was  24 
percent  of  the  city  budget.  Today  it  is  15  percent.  This  year  we 
began  our  fiscal  year  in  October  with  a  $542  million  budget.  By 
January  or  February  it  was  reduced  down  to  $506  million. 

We  have  constant  chaos  because  we  begin  a  fiscal  year  with  one 
budget  mark  and  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen  by  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  You  know  you  cannot  run  a  business  or  an  edu- 
cational system  or  an  agency  well  and  talk  about  paying  teachers 
more  and  career  ladders  if  you  do  not  have  a  stable  funding  source. 

I  hope  that  is  something  that  we  can  talk  to  you  and  talk  to  the 
control  board  about,  so  we  can  try  to  bring  some  stabilization  to  the 
process. 

Senator  Bennett.  You  are  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  City 
Council? 

Ms.  Shook.  The  City  Council  and  the  Mayor,  and  you  know  we 
testify  before  both  Houses  of  Congress  every  year,  the  only  school 
system  to  do  that.  And  now,  with  the  line-item  veto  authority  that 
the  Mayor  and  City  Council  have,  we  have  tremendous  concerns 
because  we  are  one  agency  that  lived  within  our  budget  mark  since 
1981 — except  for  last  year  when  we  had  the  fire  code  violations 
that  we  spent  a  lot  of  overtime  on.  But  there  have  been  no  rewards 
for  living  within  the  budget  at  a  time  when  many  city  agencies  do 
not. 

Senator  Bennett.  Do  you  have  anything  further? 

Senator  Jeffords.  No;  I  do  not,  as  I  intend  to  leave.  You  go  right 
ahead.  I  have  to  leave  now.  If  you  do  not  mind  rapping  the  gavel, 
you  are  good  at  that. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  will  rap  the  gavel.  I  can  handle  it. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  you. 

Senator  Bennett  [presiding].  I  would  gather  then,  from  your 
comments,  that  you  would  not  necessarily  fear  the  suggestion — and 
I  am  not  saying  I  am  endorsing  it — that  GAO  audit  you  because 
nobody  can  tell  how  many  positions  there  are  here  or  where  the 
money  goes.  That  you  would  disagree  with  that  and  that  you  would 
not  fear  an  audit  because  you  feel  you  can  now  come  out  pretty 
well,  as  of  4  years  ago  when  you  came  in  that  might  have  been  the 
case?  Is  that  a  fair  summary? 

Dr.  Smith.  That  is  a  very  fair  summary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
are  already  there  auditing  now.  What  has  been  said  to  us  is  that — 
maybe  I  should  not  make  this,  but  I  will.  It  has  been  said  to  us 
that  they  do  not  understand  why  we  get  picked  on  so  much,  be- 
cause as  compared  to  all  the  other  agencies  that  they  have  to  audit. 
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we  are  so  far  ahead  of  them,  in  terms  of  tracking  things.  But  yes, 
they  are  already  there,  doing  whatever  they  have  to  do,  right  now. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  That  might 
be  a  conimentary  on  the  other  agencies,  but  I  will  not  assume  that. 

An  editorial  comment.  You  said  student  achievement  may  not  be 
the  best  thing  to  measure.  Might  I  simply  suggest  you  drop  the 
may  not?  I  think  it  is  the  best  thing  to  measure  and  is  the  wave 
of  the  future,  in  terms  of  accountability.  One  of  the  banes,  in  my 
view,  of  the  educational  system  has  been  one  where  the  evaluation 
is  entirely  input  based,  and  says,  "As  long  as  we  can  promise  you 
a  teacher  who  has  a  degree  and  a  room  where  the  heat  is  turned 
on  and  the  lights  are  on  and  there  is  a  blackboard  at  one  end,  and 
the  teacher  will  stay  there  a  prescribed  number  of  hours,  we  have 
done  our  duty." 

And  there  are  a  lot  of  educators  who  do  take  that  position,  who 
say  "That  is  my  contract."  or  "I  will  have  a  teacher  in  the  room  and 
he  or  she  will  have  the  following  kinds  of  degrees."  Then  you 
should  ask,  Is  there  any  indication  he  or  she  is  not  doing  positive 
damage  to  the  kids?  The  answer  often  is,  well,  that  is  not  some- 
thing we  measure.  All  we  measure  is  whether  they  have  the  de- 
gree, they  show  up  on  time,  they  stay  there  the  whole  time,  and 
the  classroom  does  not  collapse  on  them.  And  if  the  teacher  has  the 
proper  degree  then  we  have  done  our  duty  and  why  are  you  yelling 
at  us? 

MEASURES  OF  SUCCESS 

Dr.  Smith.  Let  me  clarify  our  statement,  because  I  will  agree 
with  you,  student  achievement,  student  success  is  what  our  busi- 
ness is  all  about.  And  if  we  are  not  being  successful  in  that  area, 
then  we  are  not  being  successful.  What  I  was  making  reference  to 
was  the  whole  issue  of  standardized  testing,  whether  that  is  the 
best  way  to  determine  whether  or  not  we  are  being  successful. 

Senator  Bennett.  That  is  a  separate  issue,  and  I  agree  with  you, 
standardized  testing  may  not  be  the  way  to  evaluate  student 
achievement. 

Dr.  Smith.  But  student  achievement  is  the  bottom  line.  Student 
success  is  the  way  I  like  to  phrase  it. 

Senator  Bennett.  The  chairman  is  very  dedicated  to  following 
through  on  his  commitment  on  education  in  the  District.  I  will  do 
whatever  I  can  to  support  him  and  help  him.  I  will  not  commit  to 
go  on  every  one  of  the  field  trips.  I  will  do  my  best  to  find  out  what 
his  schedule  is  and  spend  some  time  physically  out  in  the  District 
schools,  because  there  is  no  better  way  to  understand  what  is  going 
on  than  to  be  there. 

I  join  the  chairman  in  giving  you  my  personal  commitment  to 
treat  this  issue  in  something  other  than  a  perfunctory  fashion. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  RECESS 

There  being  nothing  further,  the  subcommittee  stands  recessed. 
[Whereupon,  at  12:19  p.m.,  Tuesday,  May  23,  the  subcommittee 
was  recessed,  to  reconvene  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1996 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1995 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  2:36  p.m.,  in  room  SD-138,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  James  M.  Jeffords  (chairman)  presid- 
ing. 
Present:  Senator  Jeffords. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Executive  Office  of  the  Mayor 

statement  of  hon.  marion  barry,  jr.,  mayor 

accompanied  by: 

hon.  david  a.  clarke,  chairman,  council  of  the  district 

of  columbia 
michael  rogers,  city  administrator 
rodney  palmer,  budget  director 
larry  king,  director,  department  of  public  works 

opening  remarks 

Senator  Jeffords.  My  sincere  apologies  to  everyone  here  assem- 
bled. This  is  one  of  those  days  where  everything  you  are  working 
on  has  come  to  be  at  the  point  of  decision.  I  am  deeply  involved 
in  the  amendment  we  are  now  voting  on  and  last  minute  negotia- 
tions were  going  on  until  2  minutes  ago.  If  I  had  not  been  playing 
a  key  lead  in  that,  a  key  responsibility,  I  would  have  been  here 
sooner.  I  deeply  apologize. 

I,  therefore,  will  be  very  brief.  Mr.  Mayor,  and  all,  my  sincere 
apologies.  I  think  we  will  go  right  to  statements.  I  just  want  to  wel- 
come everyone. 

I  am  dedicated,  as  my  subcommittee  is,  to  doing  the  best  we  can 
for  the  city  of  Washington.  I  believe  you  can  rely  upon  that  and, 
therefore,  Mr.  Mayor,  if  you  will  proceed. 

statement  of  MARION  BARRY,  JR. 

Mayor  Barry.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Good  after- 
noon to  Senator  Jeffords  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations. With  me  is  Michael  Rogers,  city  administrator.  To  my 
far  left  is  Rodney  Palmer,  the  city's  budget  director.  And  to  his  left 
is  Larry  King,  director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  Public 
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works  has  everything  you  see  above  ground,  whether  it  is  traffic 
lights  or  trees  or  trash,  and  below  ground,  in  terms  of  water  and 
sewer. 

I  thank  you  for  this  chance  to  share  my  views  on  District  fi- 
nances and  to  place  in  perspective  the  1996  budget.  Let  me  first 
express  a  vision  I  believe  we  all  share. 

Washington,  DC,  is  not  just  a  home  for  570,000  of  us,  but  the 
heart  of  a  major  region,  a  place  where  18  million  tourists  choose 
to  visit  each  year,  an  educational  center  where  78,000  college  stu- 
dents attend  7  major  universities  and  12  colleges,  and  where  167 
embassies  and  consulates  bring  61,000  staff  and  family  from 
around  the  world. 

Washington,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  special  place,  unlike  any  other 
city  in  America.  We  want  the  Nation's  Capital  to  be  the  finest  city 
in  the  world.  Not  just  the  finest  in  buildings  and  institutions,  but 
the  finest  for  people,  where  everyone  matters  and  where  everyone 
contributes. 

A  VISION  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  goal  to  build  for  Washington  the  best 
managed,  best  run,  most  efficient,  and  most  compassionate  local 
government  an3rwhere.  I  am  committed  to  use  all  of  our  skills,  po- 
litical will,  and  resources  to  shape  a  government  that  is  customer 
driven,  that  is  taxpayer  driven,  and  leads  the  way  in  service  to  edl 
of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  discussed  yesterday,  I  see  a  D.C.  school 
system  that  assures  every  child  the  opportunity,  the  environment, 
and  the  resources  to  learn  to  read,  write,  and  function  in  the  adult 
world.  I  lead  a  government  that  works  at  getting  guns  off  the 
streets  of  our  city,  reduces  violent  crime,  and  insures  the  safety  of 
our  neighborhoods.  Behind  me  is  our  interim  chief  of  police,  Chief 
Soulsby,  who  helps  to  lead  that  fight. 

I  see  a  city  that  greets  tourists  enthusiastically,  a  D.C.  govern- 
ment that  gets  trash  picked  up  on  time,  keeps  our  streets,  alleys, 
and  parks  sparkling  clean.  A  government  that  is  business  friendly 
and  supportive  of  enterprise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  you  share  with  me  this  vision  that  all 
would  try  to  achieve. 

AN  ACHIEVABLE  VISION 

There  are  those  who  say  I  do  not  have  the  skill  or,  more  impor- 
tantly, the  political  will  to  help  us  achieve  this  vision.  Let  me  as- 
sure you  that  I  do,  and  those  who  say  that  have  not  followed  my 
more  than  30  years  of  public  service  in  Washington  nor  seen  my 
demonstrated  ability  to  get  things  done. 

HOME  RULE  HISTORY 

As  we  discuss  our  future,  it  is  important  to  put  in  context  our 
self-government  history.  On  page  four  of  my  statement  you  will 
find  that  it  was  some  22  years  ago  that  the  citizens  of  Washington 
were  granted,  by  Congress,  a  limited  form  of  self-government.  Un- 
like what  happens  when  a  business  changes  hands.  Congress  con- 
ducted no  financial  audit.  Congress  did  no  program  audits  or  serv- 
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ice  delivery  analysis.  There  certainly  were  no  assessments  of  ac- 
counts payable  to  the  Congress  to  determine  what  the  old  govern- 
ment should  pay  for  and  what  the  new  government  should  be  re- 
sponsible for. 

I  put  all  of  this  in  context,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  those  of  us  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  the  present  also  have  some  understand- 
ing of  the  past.  In  1976  Mayor  Walter  Washington  attempted  such 
an  audit  and  was  told  by  Arthur  Andersen  we  could  not  do  it.  In 
1979,  we  were  able  to  do  that  and  lo  and  behold  we  found  that  the 
balance  sheet  audit  demonstrated  that  the  Federal  Government 
had  run  up  a  deficit  of  $279  million  that  left  us  this  deficit,  and 
also  an  unfunded  pension  liability  of  $3  billion,  now  grown  to  $8 
billion. 

STATE-LIKE  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  that  time,  we  had  no  idea  of  the  short- 
term,  mid-term,  or  long-term  impact  of  a  city  acquiring  county. 
State,  and  Federal  liabilities  and  responsibilities  without  changes 
in  revenue.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  why  these  facts  are  important, 
let  me  cite  two  examples. 

In  1974,  the  District  share  of  our  Medicaid  spending  was  $17 
million.  In  1995,  our  share  was  $417  million.  No  other  American 
city  pays  the  50-percent  State  matching  share  of  Medicaid  costs 
from  local  resources  as  we  do.  Again  another  example,  in  1974  our 
corrections  budget  was  $31.8  million.  We  now  spend  over  $238  mil- 
lion on  corrections.  No  other  city  supports  a  prison  system. 

I  have  listed  a  whole  range  of  services  that  we  provide  that  are 
State-like.  I  will  not  go  through  all  of  them,  but  they  are  on  page 
five  of  my  statement,  from  Medicaid  to  licensing  to  hospital  inspec- 
tion to  mental  health,  to  AFDC,  to  insurance  regulations,  right  on 
down  the  line.  In  fact,  if  you  look  at  our  programs  and  functions, 
you  will  find  about  60  percent  of  all  we  provide,  in  terms  of  serv- 
ices in  the  District,  are  either  State  or  county  functions.  If  you  look 
at  Baltimore  or  look  at  other  cities  around  America,  you  do  not  find 
them  providing  all  of  these  services. 

We  are  not  complaining  about  this.  We  are  trying  to  explain  the 
context  in  which  we  have  to  operate.  Given  this  imbalance,  though, 
we  think  we  are  doing  a  remarkable  job. 

BALANCED  BUDGETS 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  always  the  discussion  about  the 
credibility  of  the  numbers  that  the  District  has  come  forward  with. 
Let  me  just  say  it  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some,  but  not  to  you 
and  others  who  have  followed  the  District,  that  for  10  of  the  12 
years  that  I  was  Mayor,  we  were  able  to  balance  the  District's 
budget.  Not  according  to  my  own  standards,  but  this  was  confirmed 
by  independent  audits  using  generally  accepted  accounting  prin- 
ciples, demonstrating  I  have  the  will  and  the  skill  if  given  the  re- 
sources to  balance  these  budgets.  We  are  committed  to  doing  that. 

FINANCIAL  REPORTING 

We  are  also  often  chided  for  our  recordkeeping,  but  the  facts  are 
otherwise.  The  D.C.  government  has  received  the  Government  Fi- 
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nance  Officers'  Association  certificate  of  achievement  for  excellence 
in  financial  reporting  on  14  occasions.  Only  two  other  States,  Mary- 
land and  Tennessee,  have  matched  our  record  for  this  recognition. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  say,  and  we  can  maybe  have 
some  discussion  on  this,  our  latest  financial  shortcoming  is  not  for 
lack  of  recordkeeping.  Even  though  our  financial  management  sys- 
tem needs  some  major  improvements  in  it  and  needs  to  make  it  up- 
dated to  make  it  more  current  and  more  relevant  in  1995  and  the 
future,  our  present  financial  management  system  gives  us  accurate 
data  as  to  our  obligations,  as  to  our  revenue  collections,  and  also 
as  to  the  vendors  that  are  owed  money. 

What  has  been  missing  here  has  been  a  reporting  system  that 
you  could  count  on  and  information  that  you  could  validate  by  out- 
side sources.  And  so  the  recordkeeping  is  not  the  problem.  The 
problem  is  a  will  to  keep  within  our  budget,  is  the  accounting  sys- 
tem where  the  Council  and  the  Congress  and  the  public  knows  on 
a  monthly  basis  how  much  we  have  obligated,  how  much  we  have 
spent,  how  much  money  we  have  brought  in. 

PUTTING  OUT  THE  FIRE 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I  am  being  rather  extensive  be- 
cause I  think  we  need  to  put  this  on  the  record,  that  in  January, 
when  I  came  into  office,  I  inherited  what  I  call  a  financial  house 
that  was  on  fire.  I  believe  it  was  the  Congress'  intention,  and  we 
certainly  had  your  support  in  establishing  the  D.C.  Financial  Re- 
sponsibility and  Management  Assistance  Act,  to  assist  us  not  only 
in  putting  out  the  fire,  but  to  help  rebuild  our  financial  house. 

It  is  easy  for  many  to  sit  along  the  sidelines  and  tell  us  how  to 
put  out  this  fire.  But  what  is  needed  now  are  people  with  fire  ex- 
tinguishers to  come  with  me  and  work  where  the  heat  is  in  putting 
this  fire  out. 

Let  me  be  very  clear  about  the  source  of  our  current  financial 
problems.  Last  year,  in  fiscal  year  1994,  under  the  previous  admin- 
istration, the  District  ran  up  a  deficit  of  $324  million.  I  would  like 
to  enter  this  audit  into  the  record  for  the  subcommittee  to  look  at. 

Senator  Jeffords.  It  will  be  entered  into  the  record. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  full  auditor's  report  is  being  held  in  the 
subcommittee  files.  The  following  pages  represent  the  report  of  the 
independent  auditors,  the  District's  financial  statements  and  ac- 
companying notes.] 
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Ceiiiiicd  Public  Accoununii 


INDEPENDENT  AUDITORS'  REPORT 


To  the  Mayor  and  Council 

of  ihe  Districi  of  Columbia: 

We  have  audited  the  accompanying  general  purpose  financial  statements  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  of  and  for  the  year  ended  September  30.  1994,  as  listed  in  the  table  of  contents. 
These  general  purpose  financial  statements  are  the  responsibility  of  the  District  of  Columbian 
management.  Our  responsibility  is  to  e.vpress  an  opinion  on  these  general  purpose  lliiancial 
statements  based  on  our  audit. 

We  conducted  our  audit  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards.  Those 
standards  require  that  we  plan  and  perform  the  audit  to  obtain  reasonable  assurance  aboiii 
whether  the  general  purpose  Tinancial  statements  are  free  of  material  misstatement.  An  audit 
includes  examining,  on  a  test  basis,  evidence  supporting  the  amounts  and  disclosures  in  the 
general  purpose  financial  statements.  An  audit  also  includes  assessing  the  accounting  principle^ 
used  and  significant  estimates  made  by  management,  as  well  as  evaluating  the  overall  general 
purpose  financial  statement  presentation.  We  believe  that  our  audit  provides  a  reasonable  basis 
for  our  opinion. 

In  our  opinion,  the  general  purpose  financial  statements  referred  to  above  present  fairly, 
in  all  material  respects,  the  financial  position  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  of  September  W. 
1994,  and  the  results  of  its  operations  and  cash  flows  of  its  enterprise  funds  and  component 
units  for  the  year  then  ended  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles. 

Our  audit  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  general  purpose  finan- 
cial statements  taken  as  a  whole.  The  combining  and  individual  fund  statements  and  schedules 
listed  in  the  table  of  contents  are  presented  for  purposes  of  additional  analysis  and  are  not 
a  required  part  of  the  general  purpose  financial  statements  of  the  Districi  of  Columbia.  Such 
information  has  been  subjected  to  the  auditing  procedures  applied  in  the  audit  of  the  geiieial 
purpose  financial  statements  and,  in  our  opinion,  is  fairly  presented  in  all  material  respects 
in  relation  to  the  general  purpose  financial  statements  taken  as  a  whole. 


Washington.  DC 
January  27,  1995 
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AUL  FUND  TYPES,  ACCOUNT  GROUPS  AND  COMPONENT  UNITS 

COMBINED  BALANCE  SHEET 

September  30,  1994 
($000s) 


Proprletiry   Fiduciary 

Fund  Typet  Fund  type 

Thtst  and 

Capital     Enterprise       Agency 

General       Pn3|ectt       (Note  6)       (Note  7) 


Account 
Groups 
General       General    Component 
Flaed       Long  Term       Units 
Assets      Liabilities     (Note  S) 


ASSETS 

Current  Assets: 

Cash  an<l  invf  SImpnIs  (nole  2) 
Rec»ivable?  (npl  ol  allowance? 
Ic  uncoHeclibipsI 

Accpijnls 

Int*»fqov»rnmpnt;»l 

Inlragovprnmpnla)  (noIP  31 

Intpilund  (note  3) 
Invpniortps 
Other  cu'cpnl  asspis 

Total  cu'feni  asspls 


$133,652        121.544  123.616     2.934.669 


278.787 

_ 

_ 

_ 

48.160 

— 

42.605 

20  504 

257.056 

32.31? 

9.038 

393.324 

10.591 

— 

— 

— 

3.757 

_ 

_ 

223.264 

32.044 

_ 

17.328 

— 

8.427 

153.856 

1.088 
193.675 

9.082 

772.474 

3.5S0.843 

23.928 
4.493 


1.764 

3^49 

264.938 


Long  Term  Assets' 
RpTPivabips 

Loans 

IntprqrivpfnmPntal 
Opfprrpd  charqps 
Olhpr  long  Iprm  assPis 

Total  long  iprm  assets 

Filed  Assets  (Note  4): 

PfOD^fly  i*"^  pqicpTipnt 

Less  accumijlaipd  depreciation 

Net  li'pd  asspts 

Other  Debits: 
Rpsourcps  IP  bp  p'ovided 


19.161 

_ 

_ 

5.535 

— 

— 

67.701 

— 

— 

92.397 

— — -- 

— 

1.221.953 

5.415.774 

356.245 

— 

1.989.730 

865.708 

— 

3.426.044 

312.787 
150.020 
162.767 


1820,313       153.856      1,151.780    3,580.843    3.426.044    7.234,051         635,780 


Thp  accomranycpQ  nolps  are  an  mtpgiai  part  ol  this  slalemeni 
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ALL  FUND  TYPES.  ACCOUNT  GROUPS  AND  COMPONENT  UNITS 

COMBINED  BALANCE  SHEET 

September  30,  1994 
(SOOOs) 


Governmental         Proprietiry   Fiduciary  Account 

Fund  Type*  Fund  Types  Fund  Type  Groups 

Trust  and  General        General    Component 
Capllsl     Enterprise       Agency  Fixed       Long  Term        Units 

General       Piojects      (Note  6)       (Note  7)  Assets      Liabilities     (Note ») 


ASSETS 

Current  Assets- 
Cash  anrj  inv««(menl<(  (note  71 
P*c«tvabl»s  (npt  ol  allowances 

Ic  iincoHeciiblesl 

ra»es 

Arroiinli 

IntpfQove'nmpntal 

Inifagovprnmenlal  (r^ot«»  3) 

\nitttUiniA  (note  3) 
Inv^nlo'ies 

Oihor  cu'reni  assets 
Tola'  C'jrreni  assets 


St33.65? 

121.544 

123.616 

2.934.669 

278.79T 

46.160 

_ 

42.605 

20.504 

Z57.05R 

32.312 

9.038 

393.324 

10.5OI 

— 

_ 

_ 

3.7S7 

— 

— 

223.264 

32.044 

— 

17.328 

— 

8.427 

— 

1.088 

9.082 

772.474 

153.856 

193.675 

3.580.843 

23.928 
4,493 


1.764 
3.649 


Long  Term  Assets: 

Receivables 

Loans 

Inierqovemmontai 
Oeto'red  cha'pes 
Oltie'  long  le'm  assets 

Total  long  lerm  assets 


Flied  Assets  (Note  4): 

P'oppriy  and  eauir""*"! 
Less-accumulated  depreciation 
Net  lued  asseis 

Other  Debits: 
Resources  to  be  P'ovided 


1.221.953 
356.245 


5.415.774 
1.989.730 


312.787 
150.020 
162.767 


$820,313       153.856      1. 151,780    3.SS0.843    3.426.044    7.234.051         635.780 


The  accompanying  notes  are  an  integral  part  ot  this  stalemeni 
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Govcrnnwntal         ProprlaUry   Fiduciary 

Fund  Typ«»  Fundiypat  Fund  TVp* 

TKrat  and 

Capital     Entarprisa      Agancy 

anami       Pro|acta       (Nola  6)       (Nola7) 


Account 
Greupa 


Ganaral       Ganaral    Componant 
FlMad       Long  Tarm       Unlti 
Aaaata      Llablllllaa     (Nota  8) 


LIABILITIES  AND  EQUITY 

Curiam  Llabllitlat: 
Payables 

Accoonis 

Compensalion 

Inle'goveinmental 

Inlragovernmenlal  (nota  3) 

Interlund  (nole  3) 
Accrued  liabilities 
Oeleired  revenue 
Cuirent  malunties  (note  S) 
Otliei  curtent  liabilities 

Total  current  liabilities 


S  24S.637 

33.990 

31.723 

166.306 

135.963 

— 

6.833 

— 

4,030 

- 

769 

- 

223.264 

_ 

3.177 

580 

408.039 

— 

15.548 

— 

106.140 

15.200 

8.853 

— 

— 

— 

14.588 

— 

18.346 

— 

1.304 
82.795 

220.394 

1.144.419 

49.190 

387.280 

12.575 
16.984 


12.572 
10.278 


_l  7.266 
165,266 


Long  Tarm  Llablllllaa  (Nole  5): 
Long  term  debt 

Intergovernniental  notes  payable 

General  obligation  bonds  payable 

Loans  payable 
Other  long  term  liabilities 

Total  long  term  liabilities 

Total  liabilities 


1            — 

- 

13.156 
310.016 

90.939 
414.111 

496,906 

- 

- 

71.855 
3.242,457 

3.919.739 
7.234.051 

7.234,051 

384.377 

— 

— 

— 

— 

384.377 

1,144,419 

49,190 

387,280 

- 

549.643 

Equity: 

Other  credits 

Resources  invested  (nole  4) 
Contributed  capital  (note  4) 
Retained  earnings  (delicit) 
Funti  balances 
Reserved  lor 
Long  term  assets 
E.ocumbrances 
Net  reslricied  assets 
llnraserved  (deltcit) 


Total  equity 

Total  liabilities  and  equity 


- 

- 

504.448 
150.426 

- 

3.426.044 

- 

210.150 
(124.013) 

47.839 
(371.945) 

104.666 

■■  - 

3.193.563 

- 

- 

- 

(324.106) 

104.666 
153.856 

654.(74 

1.151.760 

3,193,563 
3,580,843 

3,426.044 
3.426.044 

86,137 

t  820.313 

7.234,051 

635,780 

Exhibit  2 


ALL  GOVERNMENTAL  FUND  TYPES  AND  EXPENDABLE  TRUST  FUNDS 

COMBINED  STATEMENT  OF  REVENUES,  EXPENDITURES 
AND  CHANGES  IN  FUND  BALANCES 


Year  Ended  September  30,  1994 

(SOOOs) 

Governmental 

Fiduciary 

Fund  iype« 

Fund  Type 

Capital 

Expendable 

General            Pro|eets 

Thiat 

Revenues: 

Ta.e»                                    $2,470,053                  - 

134.647 

Licenses  and  permits                                                                           49.098                  — 

— 

Fin»j  and  (orleits                                                                                                48.107                     — 

— 

Charges  lor  swvices                                               .                       137.361                 — 

— 

Ben^lil  conlnbultons                                                 .                       —                        — 

71.411 

Miscellaneous                                                                                127.6?8                 - 

1.237 

Iniefgovernmental  (note  9)                                                          1.608.638              82.295 
Twal  revenues                                                    .                     4.440.885              82.295 

— 

207.295 

Eipendllures: 

Current 

Gf)vernmenl8l  direction  and  support                                             129,601                  — 

— 

Economic  development  and  regulation                                      286.722                 — 

— 

Public  salety  and  justice                                                          1.106.556                 — 

— 

Public  educalion  system                                                             796.138                 — 

— 

Human  support  services                                                         1,874,348                 — 

173.407 

Public  works                                                                               276,964                 — 

— 

Employee  benelils  addition  (deduclion)                                        (73,542)                 — 

— 

Capital  outlay                                                                                         —                     256,768 

— 

Debt  service 

Principal                                                                                     139,515                 - 

— 

Interest  and  liscal  charges                                                         193,898                 — 

— 

Total  eipendllures                                                                   4.730.200            256.768 

173.407 

EXCESS  (OEPICIENCV)  OF  REVENUES 

OVER  (UNDER)  EXPENDITURES                                           (289.315)           (174.473) 

33.888 

Other  Financing  Sources  (Uses): 

Proceeds  (payment)  ot 

General  obligation  bonds       407.410            184.631 

— 

Retunded  de«                                   (369.080)                - 

— 

Relunding  charges                                                                 (38.330)               — 

— 

Translers 

Interlund  Iranslers  in               .               79.583                  — 

— 

Inlertijnd  transfers  oul                                        (12.512)               (7.356) 

— 

Intragovemmenlal  transfers  oot                         (113.184)                — 

— 

Total  Olher  financing  sources  (uses)                                           (46.113)           177.275 
EXCESS  (DEFICIENCY)  OF  REVENUES 

— 

AND  OTHER  SOURCES  OVER  (UNDER) 

EXPENDITURES  AND  OTHER  USES                                     (335.428)               3.802 

33.888 

Fund  Balaneea  at  October  1                                                          11,322           101,864 

20.348 

Fund  Balances  (Defldl)  at  September  30                                t  (324.106)          104.666 

54,236 

The  accompanying  notes  are  an  integral  part  ol  this  statement. 
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GENERAL  FUND 

STATEMENT  OF  REVENUES,  EXPENDITURES  AND  RECONCILIATION 
OF  BUDGETARY  BASIS  WITH  GAAP  BASIS 

Year  Ended  September  30,  1994 
(SOOOs) 


Exhibit  3 


Appro- 
priated 
Budget 


Appro- 
priated 
Actual 


Variance- 
Favorable 
(Unfavorable) 


Revenues: 
Taxes 

Licenses  and  permits 
Fines  and  torteils 
Chaiges  lor  services 
Miscellaneous 
Inlergovernmenial 
Total  revenues 


$2,471,283 
56.849 
46.608 
66.912 
37.559 
647.930 
3.329.141 


2.470.053 
49.098 
48.107 
52.104 
47.252 
647.930 

3.314.544 


(1.230) 

(7.751) 

(501) 

(14.808) 

9.693 

(14.597) 


85  257 
80  376 
960.708 


Eipendlturet; 

Current 

Governmental  direction  and  suppon 

Economic  development  and  regulation 

Public  saleiy  and  lustice 

Public  education  system 

Human  support  services 

Public  works 

Unallocated  addition 

Employee  bonelits  addition  (deduction) 
Debt  service 

Principal 

Interest  and  fiscal  charges 

Total  eipendiiures 


120.232 

120.018 

91.043 

93.518 

946.254 

968.829 

663.429 

677,574 

886.805 

959.61 1 

204.032 

224.845 

21.518 

— 

139.694 

139  694 

190.058 

193.827 

3.263.065 

3.377.916 

214 

(2.475) 
(22.575) 
(14.145) 
(72.806) 
(20.813) 

21.518 


9  583 
193  204 
137.727 
118.554 
914. 737 
52.119 

(73.542) 

(l«) 


EXCESS  (DEFICIENCY)  OF  REVENUES 
OVER  (UNDER)  EXPENDITURES 


Other  Financing  Sources  (Uiet): 

Proceeds  (payment)  ol 

Relunding  bonds 

Relunded  debt 

Relunding  charges 
Transfers 

Interlund  translers  in 

Iniertund  translers  out 

Iniragovemmental  translers  out 

Total  other  linancing  sources  (uses) 

EXCESS  (DEFICIENCY)  OF  REVENUES 
OVER  (UNDER)  EXPENDITURES  AND 
OTHER  USES  (BUDGETARY  BASIS) 

To  adiust  lor  nonappropriated  actual 

EXCESS  (DEFICIENCY)  OF  REVENUES 
OVER  (UNDER)  EXPENDITURES  AND 
OTHER  USES  (GAAP  BASIS) 


_ 

_ 

_ 

407.410 

- 

- 

(369.080) 
(38.330) 

57.348 

72.227 

14.879 

7.356 

(12.512) 
(117.684) 

(12.512) 
(113.184) 
(53.469) 

4.500 
'l9;3>9" 

_ 

(72.848) 

7.356 

(6.772) 

(116.841) 

(110  069) 

(^18587) 

- 

(218.587) 

(218.587) 

218.587 

«       (6."2) 

(33S.42S) 

(328.656) 

The  accompanying  notes  are  an  integral  pan  ol  this  statement 
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Exhibit  4 

ALL  PROPRIETARY  FUND  TYPES,  PENSION  TRUST  FUNDS  AND  COMPONENT  UNITS 

COMBINED  STATEMENT  OF  REVENUES,  EXPENSES 
AND  CHANGES  IN  RETAINED  EARNINGS/FUND  BALANCES 

Year  Ended  September  30, 1994 
(SOOOs) 


PreprlatKry 

Fund  Typct 

EnltrpriM 

(Net*  6) 

Fiduciary 

Furtd  Type 

P*n*lon 

Thiat 

Component 

umts 

(Note  8) 

Opvfsllny  rlwcnudt 

Charges  tef  scnricn                                       S    309.256 

Benefit  conlritnUions                                       — 

Miseetianeous                                                                             — 

347.660 
106.558 
454.218 

92.375 
15.623 

1b«al  operalmg  r«v«nu«s                                                        309.2S6 

107,998 

Opeiallnq  Eipenset: 

Personm  services                                                                                  72.270 
Conlfaclual  services                                                                        63.810 
Supplies                                                                                           22.639 
Occupancy                                                                                       19.521 
Oepfeciation                                                                                    22.431 
Benefit  payments                                                                             — 
Miscellaneous                                                                                        21.041 

752 

8.768 

50 

189 

297.138 
19 

171.557 
23.327 
18.534 
17.433 
15.137 

40.809 

Total  opefaling  expenses                                                           221.712 

306.916 

286.797 

OPERATING  INCOME  (LOSS)                                                     87.544 

147.302 

(178.799) 

Nonoperating  Revenue*  (Eipenaea): 

Inle'governmenlBl  (note  9) — 

Interest  revenue                                                                                 1 .046 
Interest  and  fiscal  charges                                                              (22.829) 
Miscellaneous                                                                                       156 

- 

25.683 

17.610 

(30.040) 

9.002 

Total  nonoperaling  revenues  (eipanses) (21.627) 

- 

22.255 

INCOME  (LOSS)  BEFORE  TRANSFERS   65.91 7 

147.302 

(156.544) 

Ttanstera: 

Interfund  transfers  in                             12.512 

lnier«und  transfers  out                                                                    (72.227) 
Iniragovernmental  transfers  m                                 — 

113.184 

Total  transfers  in  (out)                                       (59.715) 

— 

113.184 

NET  INCOME  (LOSS)                                                                         6,202 

147,302 

(43,360) 

Depreciation  closed  to  Contributed  Capital                                          3.336 

_ 

6.219 

INCREASE  (DECREASE)  IN  RETAINED 
EARNINGS/FUND  BALANCES                                                     ».S3t 

1!7.302 

(37,141) 

Retained  Earftlngin^und  Balances  it  Ocloberl                          140.U8 

2,992,025 

(88.872) 

Retained  Eamlnga/Fund  Balance*  at  September  30              S    1  $0,428 

3,139,327 

(124,013) 

The  accompanying  notes  are  an  integral  pan  of  IMt  ttatement. 
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ENTERPRISE  FUNDS  AND  COMPONENT  UNITS 

COMBINED  STATEMENT  OF  CASH  FLOWS 

Year  Ended  September  30,  1994 
(SOOOs) 


Exhibit  S 


EnttrpriM 
Funds 


Component 
Un)u 


Operating  Activities: 
Cash  receipts  Irotn  cusiomers 
Cash  receipts  Irom  loans  and  interest 
Other  cash  receipts 
Cash  payments  to  vendors 
Cash  payments  to  employees 
Other  cash  payments 
Net  cash  provided  (used) 

Capital  and  Related  Financing  Aellvllles: 
Acquisitions  ol  liied  assets 
Proceeds  ol  long  term  t>onds 
Payments  ol  long  term  debt 
Payments  ol  interest  and  charges 
Contributions  ol  capital 
Nti  cash  provided  (used) 

Noncapital  Financing  Activities: 
Operating  grant  receipts 
Inlerlund  transfers  in 
Interfund  Iranslers  out 
Iniiagovernmental  transfers  in 
Payments  of  loans  payable 
Payments  of  interest  and  charges 
Receipts  from  other  funds 
Other  long  term  payments 
Net  cash  provided  (used) 

Investing  Activities: 
Receipts  ol  interest  and  dividends 
Net  cash  provided 

INCREASE  (DECREASE)  IN  CASH 

Cash  and  Investments  st  October  1 

Cash  and  Investments  st  September  30 

Reconclllstlon  ol  Operating  Income  to 
Net  Cssh  Provided  by  Operating  Activities: 
Operating  income  (loss) 
Oeprectalion 

Miscellaneous  nonoperaling  revenues 
Loss  on  dispositions  ol  liaed  assets 
Decrease  (increase)  iri  assets 

Receivables 

Allowances  lor  uncollectibles 

Inventories  . 

Other  current  assets 

Loans  receivable 
Increase  (decrease)  in  liabilities 

Payables 

Accrued  liatnlities 

Deferred  revenue 

Other  current  liabilities 
Mel  cash  provided  (used) 

Noncash  contributions  ol  capital  

Ttitt  accompanying  notes  are  an  integral  pan  ol  this  statement 


$419,742 

57.518 

— 

28.570 

6.674 

45.622 

(121.338) 

(96.662) 

(71.663) 

(178.207) 

(124.804) 

(461) 

108.611 

J143^620) 

(23.731) 

(5.960) 

72.829 

— 

(60.136) 

— 

(26.454) 

— 

I8.09S 

5.596 

_(^l?.397| 

(364) 

_ 

25.731 

12.512 

— 

(69.050) 

— 

— 

113.184 

— 

(64.304) 

— 

(30.777) 

— 

27.000 

(1.023) 

- 

J57.S61) 

70.834 

1.046 

17.610 

1.046 

17.610 

32.699 

(SS.S40) 

90,917 

286.644 

S123,6t6 

231.104 

S  87.544 

22.431 

156 

558 

(178.799) 

15.137 

9.002 

159 

2.105 

35 

(698) 

28 

18.439 

(15.058) 

6 

(240) 

11.864 

2.616 

385 

(5.936) 

(613) 

$108,611 

(15.122) 

825 

(1.042) 

11.209 

(143"620T 

$     4^213^ 

2.611 
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NOTES  TO  THE  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 

September  30,  1994 

(amounts  expressed  In  thousands) 


NOTE  1.  SUMMARY  OF  SIGNIFICANT  ACCOUNTING  POLICIES 

Article  I.  section  8.  clause  17  of  the  United  States  Constitution  adopted  September  17,  1787  states,  "The 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such 
district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  states,  and  the  acceptance  of 
Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  ."  The  District  of  Columbia  (District) 
was  created  March  30.  1791  and  became  the  nation's  capital  December  1,  1800.  Congress  granted  the 
District  a  Charter  which  went  into  effect  on  January  2,  1975  (the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Government 
and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act,  Public  Law  93-198,  approved  December  24,  1973).  The  District 
is  a  municipal  corporation  which  operates  under  an  elected  Mayor-Council  form  of  government.  An  act 
of  the  Council,  other  than  a  budget  request  act,  becomes  a  law  unless  it  is  disapproved  by  Congress 
and  the  President  after  it  is  adopted.  Citizens  of  the  District  have  the  right  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  but  not  for  members  of  Congress.  The  District  has  an  elected  nonvoting 
delegate  to  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives.  The  judges  of  the  District  courts  are  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Felonies  committed  in  the  District  are  prosecuted 
by  the  United  States  Attorney  and  court  orders  are  carried  out  by  the  United  States  Marshall. 

A.   FINANCIAL  REPORTING  ENTITY 

A  financial  reporting  entity  consists  of  a  primary  government  and  its  component  units.  The  primary  government 
is  the  District  which  consists  of  all  the  organizations  that  make  up  its  legal  entity.  The  water  and  sewer 
utility,  stadium  and  armory  complex  (Starplex).  convention  center,  lottery,  and  disability,  unemployment 
and  retirement  programs  are  not  legally  separate  organizations  and  their  financial  data  are  included  with 
the  financial  data  of  the  primary  government. 

Component  units  are  legally  separate  organizations  for  which  the  elected  officials  of  the  District  are  finarKiaily 
accountable.  The  general  hospital,  housing  finance  agency  and  university  are  component  units  and  their 
financial  data  are  reported  separately  from  the  financial  data  of  the  primary  government.  Accountability 
exists  because  the  governing  bodies  of  all  the  component  units  are  appointed  by  the  Mayor  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Council.  In  addition,  the  District  has  an  obligation  to  provide  financial  support  to  the 
component  units  Condensed  financial  statements  for  each  of  the  component  units  are  presented  in  Note  8. 
Complete  financial  statenrients  of  the  ir>dividual  component  units  can  be  otjtained  from  the  office  of  the  Controller. 

The  Districi  of  Columbia  Economic  Development  Finance  Corporation  is  a  legally  separate  organization 
that  stimulates  economic  development,  business  development  and  job  creation  by  assisting  in  the  implementation 
of  development  projects  within  the  Districi  and  by  providing  financial  and  technical  assistance  io  eligible 
businesses.  Accountability  exists  because  the  corporation  is  governed  by  nine  directors  of  which  four 
are  ex  officio  members  and  five  are  public  members  appointed  by  the  Mayor  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Council  However,  financial  accountability  does  not  exist  because  the  District  does  not  impose  its 
will  on.  or  have  a  financial  benefit  or  burden  relationship  with,  the  corporation.  Transactions  between  the 
corporation  and  the  District  are  presented  in  Note  8. 

The  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority  is  a  tax  exempt  joint  venture  created  in  1967  by  compact 
among  Maryland.  Virginia  and  the  District.  The  authority  is  responsible  for  the  construction,  financing 
and  operation  of  mass  transit  facilities  in  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Prince  George's  in  Maryland, 
the  counties  of  Arlington  and  Fairfax  and  the  cities  of  Alexandria,  Fairfax  and  Falls  Church  in  Virginia, 
and  the  District  The  authority  is  a  public  corporation  which  is  governed  by  a  board  consisting  of  six  directors, 
two  each  representing  Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  District.  The  District's  directors  are  appointed  by  the 
Council.  The  authority  does  not  have  any  stockholders,  has  no  taxing  power  and  is  not  subject  to  regulatory 
approval  of  its  fare  schedules.  The  participants  are  required  to  provide  a  stable  and  reliable  source  of 
revenues  to  finance  their  ongoing  financial  responsibility  to  the  authority  (D.C.  Code  1-2465).  The  revenues 
allocated  by  the  District  to  the  authority  are  motor  vehicle  registration  fees:  traffic  fines;  motor  vehicle 
excise  taxes;  parking  meter  fees;  sales  taxes  on  parking  lots,  hotel  rooms,  rental  vehicles,  restaurant  food 
and  drinks;  motor  fuel  taxes;  and  Federal  grants  for  operating  expenses  of  the  authority.  Transactions 
between  the  authority  and  the  District  are  presented  in  Note  8.  Complete  financial  statements  of  the  authority 
can  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Controller. 
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B.  BASIS  OF  PRESENTATION 

The  District  uses  funds  and  account  groups  to  report  on  its  financial  position  and  the  results  of  its  opera- 
tions. Fund  accounting  is  designed  to  demonstrate  legal  compliance  and  to  aid  financial  management 
by  segregating  transactions  related  to  certain  District  functions  or  activities. 

A  fund  is  a  separate  entity  with  a  self-balancing  set  of  accounts.  An  account  group,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  financial  reporting  device  designed  to  provide  accountability  for  certain  assets  and  liabilities  that  are 
not  recorded  in  governmental  funds  because  they  are  not  current  financial  resources  and  liabilities. 

Funds  are  classified  into  three  categories:  governmental,  proprietary  and  fiduciary.  Each  category,  in  turn, 
is  divided  into  separate  "fund  types." 

Governmental  funds  are  used  to  account  for  all  of  the  District's  general  activities.  The  General  Fund  is 
used  to  account  for  all  activities  of  the  general  government  not  accounted  for  in  some  other  fund,  includ- 
ing the  collection  and  disbursement  of  earmarked  monies  and  the  servicing  of  general  long  term  debt. 
The  Capital  Projects  Fund  is  used  to  account  for  the  purchase  of  fixed  assets  financed  by  capital  grants 
or  general  long  term  debt  and  for  the  construction  of  fixed  assets,  other  than  those  financed  by  the  Water 
and  Sewer  Enterprise  Fund. 

Proprietary  funds  are  used  to  account  for  activities  similar  to  those  found  in  the  private  sector,  where  the 
determination  of  net  income  Is  necessary  or  useful  to  sound  financial  administration.  Enterprise  funds 
provide  goods  or  services  from  such  activities  to  outside  parties. 

Fiduciary  funds  are  used  to  account  for  assets  held  on  behalf  of  outside  parties,  including  other  govern- 
ments or  on  behalf  of  other  funds  within  the  District.  When  these  assets  are  held  under  the  terms  of  a 
formal  trust  agreement,  either  a  pension  trust  fund  or  an  expendable  trust  fund  is  used.  The  term  "expend- 
able" refers  to  the  fact  that  the  District  is  not  under  an  obligation  to  maintain  the  trust  principal.  Agency 
funds  generally  are  used  to  account  for  assets  that  the  District  holds  on  behalf  of  others  as  their  agent. 

C.  BASIS  OF  ACCOUNTING 

The  accounting  and  financial  reporting  treatment  applied  to  a  fund  is  determined  by  its  measurement 
focus.  All  governmental  funds  and  expendable  trust  funds  are  accounted  for  using  a  current  financial 
resources  measurement  focus.  With  this  measurement  focus,  only  current  assets  and  current  liabilities 
generally  are  included  on  the  balance  sheet.  Operating  statements  of  these  funds  present  increases 
(revenues  and  other  financing  sources)  and  decreases  (expenditures  and  other  financing  uses)  in  net 
current  assets 

All  proprietary  funds  and  pension  trust  funds  are  accounted  for  on  a  flow  of  economic  resources  mea- 
surement focus.  With  this  measurement  focus,  all  assets  and  all  liabilities  associated  with  the  operation 
of  these  funds  are  included  on  the  balance  sheet.  Fund  equity  (net  total  assets)  is  segregated  into  con- 
tributed capital  and  retained  earnings  components.  Operating  statements  of  these  funds  present  increases 
(revenues)  and  decreases  (expenses)  In  net  total  assets. 

The  modified  accrual  basis  of  accounting  is  used  by  all  governmental  fund  types,  expendable  trust  funds 
and  agency  funds.  Under  the  modified  accrual  basis  of  accounting,  revenues  are  recognized  when  sus- 
ceptible to  accrual  {\hal  is,  when  they  become  both  measurable  and  available).  "Measurable"  means 
the  amount  of  the  transaction  can  be  determined  and  "available"  means  collectible  within  the  current 
period  or  soon  enough  thereafter  to  be  used  to  pay  liabilities  of  the  current  period.  The  District  considers 
property  taxes  as  available  if  they  are  collected  within  60  days  after  year  end.  A  one  year  availability  period 
is  used  for  revenue  recognition  for  all  other  governmental  fund  revenues.  Expenditures  are  recorded  when 
the  related  fund  liability  is  incurred.  Principal  on  general  long  term  debt  is  recorded  as  a  fund  liability 
when  due.  Interest  on  general  long  term  debt  is  recorded  as  a  fund  liability  when  the  amount  has  been 
incurred  through  the  passage  of  time. 

Those  revenues  susceptible  to  accrual  are  property  taxes,  sales  and  use  taxes,  income  and  franchise 
taxes,  gross  receipts  taxes  and  interest  revenue.  Property  taxes  are  recognized  as  revenue  in  the  tax  year 
for  which  they  are  levied,  provided  they  are  available.  Sales  and  use  taxes  are  recognized  as  revenue 
when  the  sales  or  use  take  place.  Income,  franchise  and  gross  receipts  taxes  are  recognized  as  revenue 
when  the  income  is  earned  by  the  taxpayer.  Interest  is  recognized  as  revenue  through  the  passage  of 
time.  Licenses  and  permits,  fines  and  forfeits,  charges  for  services,  and  other  taxes  are  not  susceptible 
to  accrual  because  generally  they  are  not  measurable  until  received  in  cash. 

The  accrual  basis  of  accounting  is  utilized  by  proprietary  fund  types  and  pension  trust  funds.  Under  this 
method,  revenues  are  recorded  when  earned  and  expenses  are  recorded  at  the  time  liabilities  are 
IrKurred.  Proprietary  activities  do  not  apply  Financial  Accounting  Standards  Board  statements  and  interpretations 
issued  after  November  30.  1989. 
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The  District  reports  deferred  revenue  in  the  accompanying  balance  sheet  Deferred  revenue  arises  when  a 
potential  revenue  does  not  meet  both  the  "measurable"  and  "available"  criteria  for  recognition  in  the 
current  period.  Deferred  revenue  also  arises  when  resources  are  received  by  the  District  before  it  has 
a  legal  claim  to  them,  as  when  grant  monies  are  received  prior  to  the  incurrence  of  qualifying  expen- 
ditures. In  subsequent  periods,  when  both  revenue  recognition  criteria  are  met,  or  when  the  District  has 
a  legal  claim  to  the  resources,  the  liability  for  deferred  revenue  is  removed  from  the  balance  sheet  and 
revenue  is  recognized. 

Real  property  taxes  are  levied  as  of  October  1  on  property  values  assessed  as  of  the  preceding  Janu- 
ary 1  The  tax  levy  is  due  and  collectible  in  two  equal  installments  on  March  31  and  September  15.  On 
these  dates,  the  bill  becomes  delinquent  and  penalties  and  interest  may  be  assessed  by  the  District.  Real 
property  taxes  attach  as  an  enforceable  lien  on  property  as  of  October  1  of  the  year  after  levy. 

D.  BASIS  OF  BUDGETING 

About  February  1  of  each  year,  the  Mayor  submits  to  the  Council  a  semi-gross  budget  of  the  General  Fund 
lor  the  fiscal  year  commencing  the  following  October  1.  The  Council  holds  public  hearings  and  adopts 
a  net  budget  through  passage  of  a  budget  request  act.  The  Council  may  not  adopt  any  budget  in  which 
expenditures  and  other  financing  uses  exceed  revenues  and  other  financing  sources  A  project-length 
financial  plan  is  adopted  for  the  Capital  Projects  Fund.  About  April  1  of  each  year,  the  Mayor  approves 
the  adopted  budget  and  forwards  it  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  review.  The  Mayor  may  not 
forward  any  budget  which  is  not  balanced. 

About  April  15  of  each  year,  the  President  submits  the  reviewed  budget  to  Congress  which  conducts  public 
hearings  and  enacts  the  budget  and  the  authorized  Federal  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  through  passage 
of  an  appropriation  law  The  annual  appropriated  budget  is  enacted  on  a  basis  that  is  not  consistent  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles  (GAAP)  because  of  entity  differences  that  result  from  excluding 
expenditures  financed  by  internal  charges  for  services,  private  gifts  and  intergovernmental  grants  from 
the  appropriation.  AM  annual  appropriations  lapse  at  year  end. 

Any  revision  that  alters  the  total  expenditures  of  any  function  must  be  approved  by  Congress.  The  appro- 
priated budget  amounts  in  the  budgetary  statement  (Exhibit  3)  include  a  supplemental  appropriation  law 
enacted  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year.  Appropriated  actual  expenditures  and  uses  may  not  legally  exceed 
appropriated  budget  expenditures  and  uses  at  the  function  level.  An  unfavorable  variance  in  the  budgetary 
statement  for  an  expenditure  or  other  financing  use  is  a  violation  of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  (31  U.S.C.  1341). 

Appropriated  budget  amounts  may  not  be  transferred  between  organizational  units  or  between  object 
categories  within  the  same  organizational  unit  except  in  accordance  with  the  Reprogramming  Policy  Act 
(DC.  Code  47-361).  The  appropriated  budget  amounts  in  (he  budgetary  statement  include  all  reprogram- 
mings  approved  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Encumbrances  represent  commitments  related  to  unperformed  contracts  for  goods  or  services.  Purchase 
orders  and  contracts  are  recorded  to  reserve  that  portion  of  the  applicable  appropriation  in  the  govern- 
mental funds.  Encumbrances  lapse  at  year  end  in  the  General  Fund  but  not  in  the  Capital  Projects  Fund. 
Encumbrances  outstanding  at  year  end  in  the  Capital  Projects  Fund  do  not  constitute  expenditures  or 
liabilities  because  the  commitments  will  be  honored  during  the  subsequent  year.  The  fund  balance  is 
"reserved  for  encumbrances"  to  Indicate  the  portion  that  is  available  for  expenditure  upon  vendor 
performance. 

E.  CASH  AND  INVESTMENTS 

Cash  from  all  funds  is  combined  unless  prohibited  by  law.  The  cash  management  pool  is  considered  to 
be  cash  because  it  is  used  as  a  demand  deposit  account  by  each  fund.  When  one  fund  overdraws  its 
share  of  the  pooled  cash,  that  fund  reports  a  liability  to  the  General  Fund  which  is  deemed  to  have  loaned 
the  cash  to  the  overdrawn  fund.  The  General  Fund  reports  a  receivable  from  the  overdrawn  fund. 

Any  cash  which  is  not  needed  for  immediate  disbursement  is  used  to  purchase  investments.  The  law 
(D.C.  Code  47-341)  authorizes  the  District  to  invest  directly  or  through  repurchase  agreements  in  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  or  its  agencies  which  are  backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment Such  investments  are  considered  to  be  the  equivalents  of  cash  because  they  are  readily  con- 
vertible into  cash  and  may  be  held  for  not  more  than  91  days  after  purchase.  The  Pension  Trust  Funds 
and  the  Deferred  Compensation  Agency  Fund  are  authorized  to  invest  in  fixed  income  or  equity  securities 
and  other  types  of  investments. 

Investments  are  stated  at  cost,  except  for  investments  in  the  Pension  Trust  Funds  and  the  Deferred  Com- 
pensation Agency  Fund  which  are  stated  at  market  value. 
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F.  RECEIVABLES  AND  PAYABLES 

Taxes  receivable  are  taxes  levied  by  the  District  and  interest  and  penalties  on  delinquent  taxes  which 
have  not  been  collected,  canceled  or  abated,  less  the  portion  of  the  receivables  estimated  not  to  be  collectible 
Accounts  receivable/payable  are  amounts  owed  by/to  customers  or  vendors  for  goods  and  services  sold 
or  purchased.  Intergovernmental  receivables/payables  are  amounts  owed  by/to  other  governments,  except 
for  goods  and  services.  Intragovernmental  receivables/payables  or  transfers  In/out  are  amounts  owed  or 
conveyed  between  the  primary  government  and  its  component  units.  Interfund  receivables/payables  or 
transfers  in/out  are  amounts  owed  or  conveyed  between  funds  in  the  primary  government.  Amounts  due 
within  one  year  are  classified  as  current  receivables/payables  in  the  balance  sheet  Amounts  due  after 
one  year  are  classified  as  long  term  receivables/payables.  The  fund  balance  is  "reserved  for  long  term 
assets"  to  indicate  the  portion  that  is  not  available  for  expenditure  within  one  year. 

G.  INVENTORIES 

Inventories  of  supplies  on  hand  at  year  end  are  stated  at  cost  (using  the  weighted  average  method).  Sup- 
plies are  recorded  as  expenditures/expenses  when  they  are  consumed  or  sold  and  not  when  they  are 
purchased. 

H.  PREPAID  AND  DEFERRED  CHARGES 

Payments  in  advance  of  the  receipt  of  services  are  capitalized  as  prepaid  charges  at  the  time  of  prepay- 
ment and  recognized  as  expenditures/expenses  when  the  related  services  are  received 

In  governmental  fund  types,  bond  discounts  (premiums)  and  issuance  costs  are  recognized  in  the  current 
period  as  interest  and  fiscal  charges,  respectively.  In  proprietary  fund  types,  bond  discounts  (premiums) 
and  issuance  costs  are  capitalized  as  deferred  charges  and  amortized  as  fiscal  charges  over  the  term 
of  the  bonds. 

Refunding  charges  include  bond  discounts  (premiums),  issuance  costs  and  payments  to  escrow  agents, 
less  payments  to  escrow  agents  made  from  resources  other  than  proceeds  of  refunding  bonds,  and  less 
the  face  amounts  of  the  refunded  bonds.  Refunding  charges  are  recognized  in  the  period  of  refunding. 

I.  FIXED  ASSETS 

General  fixed  assets  are  not  capitalized  in  the  General  Fund  or  the  Capital  Projects  Fund.  Instead,  capital 
outlays  are  reflected  as  expenditures  in  those  funds  and  the  related  assets  are  reported  in  the  General 
Fixed  Assets  Account  Group.  Proprietary  fixed  assets  are  capitalized  in  the  funds  which  utilize  the  assets 
All  purchased  fixed  assets  are  stated  at  cost  where  historical  records  are  available  and  at  an  esti- 
mated historical  cost  where  no  historical  records  exist.  Donated  fixed  assets  are  stated  at  their  estimated 
fair  market  value  on  the  date  received.  The  costs  of  maintenance  and  repairs  that  do  not  add  to  the  value 
of  assets  or  materially  extend  asset  lives  are  not  capitalized.  Betterments  are  capitalized  and  depreciated 
over  the  remaining  useful  lives  of  the  related  fixed  assets.  Public  domain  (infrastructure)  Improvements, 
such  as  bridges,  curbs,  gutters,  lights,  sidewalks,  streets,  and  similar  assets,  that  are  Immovable  and  of 
value  only  to  the  District,  are  capitalized. 

Depreciation  of  general  fixed  assets  is  accumulated  in  the  General  Fixed  Assets  Account  Group  and  no 
expenditure  Is  reported  for  this  amount  in  the  General  Fund.  Depreciation  of  proprietary  fixed  assets  is 
reported  as  an  operating  expense  in  the  funds  which  utilize  the  assets.  Depreciation  on  proprietary  fixed 
assets  acquired  through  capital  grants  is  closed  to  Contributed  Capital  and  reported  In  the  operating  statements 
as  an  adjustment  of  net  income  (loss) 

Depreciation  is  computed  using  the  straight  line  method  over  the  useful  lives  of  the  fixed  assets  which 
are  estimated  as  follows. 

Improvements 30  years 

Utility  plant 60  years 

Buildings 30-50  years 

Equipment   3-15  years 

Transit  system  investment 33  years 

Interest  is  capitalized  on  Water  and  Sewer  Enterprise  Fund  assets  constructed  with  tax-exempt  debt.  The 
amount  of  interest  to  be  capitalized  is  calculated  by  offsetting  interest  expense  incurred  from  the  date 
of  the  borrowing  until  completion  of  the  project  with  interest  earned  on  invested  proceeds  over  the  same 
period 
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J.   RESTRICTED  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES 

All  assets  of  fiduciary  funds  are  restricted  as  to  use  by  legal  or  contractual  requirements.  Any  excess  of 
restricted  assets  over  liabilities  payable  from  restricted  assets  is  reported  as  "reserved  for  net  restricted 
assets"  to  indicate  the  portion  ol  the  fund  balance  that  is  available  for  trust  purposes  only. 

K.  COMPENSATED  ABSENCES 

Accumulated  annual  (vacation)  leave  of  governmental  funds  that  is  expected  to  be  used  by  the  end  of 
the  current  calendar  year  is  reported  as  an  expenditure  and  liability  of  the  General  Fund.  Accumulated 
annual  leave  that  is  expected  not  to  be  used  by  the  end  of  the  current  calendar  year  is  reported  in  the  General 
Long  Term  Liabilities  Account  Group.  Accumulated  annual  leave  of  proprietary  funds  is  recorded  as  an 
expense  and  liability  of  those  funds  as  the  benefits  accrue  to  employees. 

No  liability  is  recorded  for  nonvesting  accumulating  rights  to  receive  sick  pay  benefits.  Unused  sicl<  leave 
is  credited  at  the  rate  of  22  days  equal  one  month  of  service  at  the  time  of  retirement  and  is  added  to 
years  of  service  in  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System  and  in  the  District  Retirement  Program. 

L.   LONG  TERM  LIABILITIES 

Long  term  debt  payable  by  the  General  Fund  is  recognized  as  a  fund  liability  when  due.  Other  general 
long  term  liabilities  are  reported  as  liabilities  of  the  General  Fund  v^hen  incurred,  with  lour  exceptions. 
Pension  cost,  disability  compensation,  annual  leave  and  accreted  interest  liabilities  that  have  been  incurred 
but  normally  not  financed  are  reported  in  the  General  Long  Term  Liabilities  Account  Group  and  no  expen- 
ditures for  these  amounts  are  reported  in  the  General  Fund.  Long  term  liabilities  expected  to  be  financed 
from  proprietary  fund  operations  are  accounted  for  in  those  funds. 

Under  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Government  and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act,  no  long  term 
general  obligation  debt  (other  than  refunding  debt)  may  be  issued  during  any  fiscal  year  in  an  amount 
which  would  cause  the  amount  of  the  principal  and  interest  paid  in  any  fiscal  year  on  all  long  term 
general  obligation  debt  to  exceed  14%  of  the  revenues  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  debt  is  issued. 

Capital  appreciation  bonds  are  issued  with  a  stated  interest  rate  of  zero  percent.  The  interest  is  not  paid 
until  the  bonds  mature  To  provide  full  disclosure,  the  interest  Is  accreted  over  the  lives  of  the  bonds  in 
the  General  Long  Term  Liabilities  Account  Group. 

The  District  has  issued  private  activity  bonds  whose  principal  and  interest  are  payable  solely  from 
defined  revenues  of  private  entities.  The  amount  of  these  no-commitment  bonds  is  not  included  in  the 
accompanying  financial  statements. 

Each  intergovernmental  note  issued  to  the  Federal  government  contains  a  call  provision  which  grants  the 
District  the  right  to  redeem  the  note  before  its  scheduled  maturity  date  without  a  premium.  Each  general 
obligation  bond  issued  to  the  public  contains  a  defeasance  provision  which  allows  the  District  to  legally 
satisfy  the  debt  and  obtain  a  release  without  retiring  the  bond. 

M.   REFUNDING  OF  DEBT 

During  1994.  the  District  Issued  $456,970  in  general  obligation  refunding  bonds  which,  plus  $2,108 
bond  premium,  were  used  to  pay  issuance  costs  of  $6,568  and  to  legally  defease  general  obligation  bonds 
payable  of  $414,032  by  purchasing  $452,490  of  United  States  government  securities.  Those  securities 
were  deposited  in  an  irrevocable  trust  with  an  escrow  agent  to  provide  for  all  future  debt  service  pay- 
ments on  the  refunded  bonds  which  are  no  longer  considered  outstanding  and  unpaid.  Although  the 
refunding  resulted  in  an  increase  in  long  term  debt  of  $42,938.  the  District  reduced  its  total  debt  service 
requirements  by  $5,531  over  the  next  17  years  and  obtained  an  economic  gain  (difference  between  the 
present  values  of  the  old  and  new  debt  service  requirements)  of  $16,329.  The  effective  interest  rate  for 
the  refunding  bonds  was  5.36%. 

N.  SHORT  TERM  DEBT 

During  the  year,  the  District  issued  $200,000  of  general  obligation  tax  revenue  anticipation  notes  with  a 
stated  interest  rate  of  3.50%  and  a  net  interest  cost  of  2.8834%.  The  principal  and  interest  were  paid  on 
September  30.  1994.  by  the  General  Fund. 
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NOTE  2.  CASH  AND  INVESTMENTS 

A.  CASH 

At  year  end,  the  carrying  amount  of  the  financial  reporting  entity's  deposits  was  $157,268  and  the  bank 
balance  was  $190,736.  As  required  by  law,  the  bank  balance  was  entirely  insured  or  collateralized  with 
securities  held  by  the  District  or  by  its  agent  in  the  District's  name. 

B.  INVESTMENTS 

The  financial  reporting  entity's  investments  are  categorized  as  either  (1)  insured  or  registered  or  securities 
held  by  the  District  or  its  agent  in  the  District's  name  or  (2)  uninsured  and  unregistered,  with  securities 
held  by  the  counterparty's  trust  department  or  agent  in  the  District's  name.  Investments  by  type  and 
category  at  September  30,  1994  follow. 

Category Carrying  Market 

Investment  Type 1 2 Amount Value 

U.S.  Government  securities   $24,362  138,281  162,643  163,464 

Repurchase  agreements 297,943  —  297,943  297,943 

Corporate  securities  17,402  57,023  74,425  74,652 

Subtotal   339,707  195,304  535,01 1  536,059 

Pension  mutual  funds —  —  2,678,204  2,678,204 

Deferred  compensation  mutual  funds —  —  174,102  174,655 

Totallnvestments $    —  —  3.387.317  3,388,918 


NOTE  3.  INTERNAL  RECEIVABLES  AND  PAYABLES 

Internal  receivable  and  payable  balances  for  each  individual  fund  at  September  30,  1994  follow. 

Intragovernmental  Interfund 
Fund Receivables  Payables  Receivables  Payables 

General $95,591  —  3.757  223,264 

Starplex —  —  —  3,177 

Unemployment  compensation  —  —  2,565  580 

Pension —  —  220,699  — 

General  hospital   —  85,000  —  — 

Housing  finance —  10,591  —  — 

Subtotal  95,591  95,591  227,021  227,021 

Less-uncollectible  allowance  85,000  _  _  _ 

Net $10,591  -  227,021  - 


NOTE  4.  FIXED  ASSETS 


A.  GENERAL  FIXED  ASSETS  BY  CLASS 

A  summary  of  changes  in  general  fixed  assets  and  resources  invested  follows. 

Balance 
October  1,  Transfers/ 
Asset  Class 1993  Acquisitions  Dispositions 

Land   $    214,213  —  9,783 

Improvements 1,663,264  —  1 18,992 

Buildings 2,367,624  —  41 ,601 

Equipment 322,837  25,302  (8,677) 

Construction  in  progress 61,325  249,944  (260,401) 

Transit  system  investment   559,947  —  50,020 

Total 5,189,210  275,246  (48,682) 

Less-accumulated  depreciation 1,871,233  143,945  (25,448) 

Net  general  fixed  assets $3,317,977  131,605  (23,538) 

Governmental $2,426,897  93.430  (21.617) 

Intergovernmental 891.080  38.175  (1.921) 

Total  resources  Invested $3,317,977  131,605  (23,538) 


Balance 

September  30, 

1994 

223,996 
1,782,256 
2.409,225 

339,462 
50,668 

609,967 
5,415,774 
1,989.730 
3,426,044 

2.498.710 

927.334 

3,426,044 
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B.  GENERAL  FIXED  ASSETS  BY  FUNCTION 

A  summary  of  changes  in  general  fixed  assets  by  function  follows. 

Balance  Balance 

October  1,  Transfers/     September  30, 

fi*!?*!*?!? 1993          Acquisitions    Dispositions  1994 

Governmental  direction  and  support                   $      33,001               1.165  4,994                39,160 

Economic  development  and  regulation 704,155              1,235  17.819              723,209 

Public  safety  and  justice  619.647             9.501  (11.603)            617.545 

Public  education  system    758.761             10.152  448              769.361 

Human  support  services  373.195                 696  23.741               397.632 

Public  works               2.079.179              2,553  126.300           2.208.032 

Construction  in  progress  61,325          249.944  (260.401)               50.868 

Transit  system  investment   559.947              —  50,020             609.967 

Total $5,189,210          275,246  (48,682)          5,415,774 

Acquisitions  consist  of  expenditures  from  the  General  Fund  ($25,302)  and  from  the  Capital  Projects  Fund 
$249,944)  When  a  project  is  completed,  costs  in  the  construction  in  progress  account  are  transferred  to  one 
or  more  of  the  other  asset  classes  or  are  removed. 


C.  OTHER  FIXED  ASSETS 

A  summary  of  changes  in  other  than  general  fixed  assets  and  contributed  capital  follows. 

Balance  Balance 

Octol>er  1,  Transfers/  September  30, 

Asset  Class              _ 1993 Acquisitions  Dispositions  1994 

Land            $      37.817               —  —  37.817 

Utility  plant    873.035               —  23.368  896.403 

Buildings         326.737                  182  5.362  332.281 

Equipment 137.847              9.837  310  147.994 

Construction  in  progress    116.646            34.381  (30.782)  120.245 

Total                                                                          1,492,082             44,400  (1,742)  1,534,740 

Less-accumulated  depreciation 469,722            37,568  (1,025)  506.265 

Net  other  fixed  assets $1,022,360              6,832  (717)  1,028,475 

Governmental   $    494.661               9.813  (6.218)  498.256 

Intergovernmental  209.678             10.000  (3.336)  216.342 

Total  contributed  capita! $    704,339            19,813  (9,554)  714,598 

Acquisitions  consist  of  expenditures  from  proprietary  funds  ($30,044).  component  units  ($4,490).  Capital  Projects 
Fund  ($6,824)  and  interest  capitalized  ($3,042)  for  construction  in  progress. 

D.  CONSTRUCTION  IN  PROGRESS 

A  summary  of  construction  in  progress  at  September  30.  1994  by  function  follows. 

Number  of          Autho-  Expen-  Unexpended 

Function Projects rlzatlons ditures Balances 

Governmental  direction  and  support    9                $  90.068  2.236  87.832 

Public  safety  and  justice      22                  215.864  22.015  193.849 

Public  education  system 4                     6.528  879  5.649 

Human  support  services 12                    29.866  6.618  23.248 

Public  works              28                     91,526  19,120  72,406 

Total  general 75                $433,852  50,868  382,984 

Water  and  sewer    17                $299,612  1 12,754  186.858 

Total  proprietary 17                $299,612  112,754  186,858 

University 8                $  65.128  7.491  57.637 

Total  component  units 8                $  65,128  7,491  57,637 
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NOTE  5.  LONG  TERM  LIABILITIES 
A.  LONG  TERM  DEBT 

Long  term  debt  of  the  primary  government  at  year  end  was  comprised  of  114  original  30-year  serial  inter- 
governmental notes  payable  to  ttie  Federal  government,  witti  interest  rates  from  3.86%  to  638%;  and  12  original 
($1,082,373),  15  refunding  ($2,214,472)  and  2  funding  ($268,440)  issues  of  5  to  20  year  serial/term  general 
obligation  bonds  payable  to  tfie  public,  with  interest  rates  from  340%  to  9.50%.  These  bonds  are  secured 
by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  District  and  by  deposits  with  banks  of  a  special  real  property  tax  for  payment 
of  bond  principal  and  interest.  At  year  end.  the  cash  and  investments  with  fiscal  agents  were  $119,744. 

A  summary  of  changes  in  long  term  debt  follows. 

Enterprise General 

Notes Bonds Notes Bonds __Tota[ 

Debt  payable  at  October  1, 1993     .  S  16,808  307,487  82.025  3,148.840  3,555,160 

Bond  proceeds: 

Series  1994A  (refunding) —  45.564  —  385.401  430,965 

Series  19948  (improving) —  23.269  —  184,631  207.900 

Series  1994C  (refunding) —  3.996  —  22.009  26.005 

Total   16,808  380,316  82,025  3,740.881  4,220,030 

Debt  payments: 

Principal  matured 1.876  12.535  10.170  129,345  153,926- 

Principal  refunded —  44.953  —  369.079  414,032 

Debt  payable  September  30,  1994  14.932  322.828  71.855  3.242,457  3,652,072 

Less-current  maturities 1.776  12,812  —  —  14.588 

Long  term  debt  $  13,156  310,016  71,855  3,242,457  3,637,484 

A  summary  of  principal  and  interest  requirements  to  maturity  of  long  term  debt  payable  follows. 

Enterprise General 

^a^  Efdjng^  September  30 Principal        Interest        Principal Interest Total 

1995  .        ...  .  "    $  14,588  19.413  157,307  186,059  377.367 

1996   19.454  18.620  191.247  177,103  406,424 

1997 21,734  17.274  204.613  164.280  407,901 

1998   22.295  16.000  218.369  152,291  408,955 

1999   20.063  14.498  227.326  145,984  407,871 

2000-2004 129.643  53.014  1,221,086  537,373  1,941,116 

2005-2009 90.831  18,252  819.386  195.970  1.124,439 

2010-2014 19.152  1,980  274.978  92.878  388.988 

Total   $337,760         159,051         3,314,312       1,651,938       5,463,061 

B.  OTHER  LONG  TERM  LIABILITIES 

A  summary  of  changes  in  other  long  term  liabilities  follows. 

Balance                                                         Balance 
October  1,                                                  September  30, 
Account 1993 Additions       Deductions 1994 

Enterprise: 

Construction  contracts  payable  $     24.084  —  846  23,238 

Prize  annuities  payable 25,872  48,71 1  6,882  67.701 

Total S      49,956  48,711  7,728  90,939 

General: 

Accrued  pension  cost $3,211,738  149,437  —  3,361.175 

Accrued  disability  compensation  471.798  —  75,977  395,821 

Accumulated  annual  leave 62,984  83  —  63.067 

Accreted  interest 15.429  1.778  —  17.207 

Capital  leases  payable  (note  10) 84.557  —  2.300  82,257 

Miscellaneous 393  —  181  212 

Total $3,846,899  151,298  78,458  3,919,739 
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C.  POSTEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS 

The  cost  of  providing  postretirement  health  care  and  life  insurance  for  employees  hired  before  October  1, 
1987  is  borne  by  the  Federal  government  and  the  District  has  no  liability  for  this  cost.  Employees  hired  after 
September  30,  1987  who  subsequently  retire  may  be  eligible  to  continue  their  health  care  benefit  plan  (O.C. 
Code  1-622)  and  to  convert  their  group  life  insurance  to  individual  life  insurance  (DC.  Code  1-623).  No 
liability  for  the  District's  portion  of  the  cost  of  postretirement  benefits  is  recorded  and  the  cost  is  recognized 
as  an  expenditure  when  the  premiums  are  incurred.  During  the  year,  no  expenditures  were  recognized  because 
there  were  no  covered  retirees.  At  September  30,  1994.  there  were  11,850  active  employees  potentially  eligi- 
ble for  postretirement  health  care  and  life  insurance  benefits. 

NOTE  6.  ENTERPRISE  FUNDS 

The  District  maintains  four  enterprise  funds  which  sell  services  to  the  public  on  a  continuing  basis.  Financial 
segment  information  as  of  and  for  the  year  ended  September  30.  1994  was  as  follows. 

Water  and                          Convention        Lottery 
Sewer Sta rplex Center        and  Games         Total 

Operating  revenues $197,334 

Depreciation  expense 17,528 

Operating  income  (loss) 31 ,852 

Nonop  revenues  (expenses) (22,829) 

Interfund  transfers  in  (out) — 

Net  income  (loss) 9,023 

Total  assets 948,455 

Working  capital  (deficit) 106,856 

Long  term  liabilities 346,410 

Contributed  capital 389.935 

Retained  earnings  146,981 

Capital  contributions   .    .    6,664 

Fixed  asset  acquisitions 31,317 

Fixed  asset  dispositions 279 

NOTE  7.  TRUST  AND  AGENCY  FUNDS 

A.  DISABILITY  COMPENSATION 

The  District  sponsors  the  Disability  Compensation  System  which  is  administered  by  the  Office  of  Disability 
Compensation  in  the  Department  of  Employment  Services  and  is  accounted  for  as  a  separate  Disability 
Compensation  Trust  Fund.  The  fund  pays  benefits  for  accidental  disability  or  death  of  District  employees 
resulting  from  personal  injury  while  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Administrative  costs  of  the  system 
are  paid  by  the  General  Fund.  The  fund  is  financed  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  The  present  value  of  pro- 
jected disability  compensation  accrued  in  the  General  Long  Term  Liabilities  Account  Group  was  $395,821 
at  September  30.  1994. 

B.  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

The  District  sponsors  the  Unemployment  Compensation  System  which  is  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Unemployment  Compensation  in  the  Department  of  Employment  Services  and  is  accounted  for  as  a  separate 
Unemployment  Compensation  Trust  Fund.  The  fund  pays  benefits  to  unemployed  former  employees  of  the 
District  and  Federal  governments  and  private  employers  carrying  on  employment  in  the  District.  The  District 
and  Federal  governments  reimburse  the  fund  for  benefits  paid  by  it  to  their  respective  unemployed  former 
employees.  Private  employers  contribute  to  the  fund  at  statutory  rates.  Administrative  costs  of  the  system 
are  paid  by  the  General  Fund  and  reimbursed  by  a  Federal  grant.  The  fund  had  a  total  fund  balance  of  $54,236 
at  September  30.  1994. 

C.  WORKERS'  COMPENSATION 

The  District  sponsors  the  Workers'  Compensation  System  which  is  administered  by  the  Office  of  Workers' 
Compensation  in  the  Department  of  Employment  Services  and  is  accounted  for  in  the  General  Fund.  The 
fund  makes  payments  in  certain  circumstances  for  accidental  disability  or  death  of  employees  of  private 
employers  in  the  District  resulting  from  personal  injury  while  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  Operating 
costs  of  the  system  are  assessed  annually  among  insurarKe  companies  and  self-insuring  employers.  The 
costs  were  $7,188  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1994. 
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D.  DEFINED  BENEFIT  PENSION  PLANS 

Plan  Descriptions 

The  Federal  government  administers  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System  (5  U.S.C  8331)  which  covers  perma- 
nent full-time  employees  hired  before  October  1.  1987  (except  those  covered  by  the  District  Retirement  Pro- 
gram) and  the  Social  Security  System  (42  U.S.C.  301)  which  covers  all  other  employees  (except  those  covered 
by  the  District  Retirement  Program). 

District  contributions  to  the  pension  plans  administered  by  the  Federal  government,  for  the  years  ended  September 
30, 1994  and  1993.  equaled  employee  contributions  and  were  as  follows.  The  District  has  no  further  liability 
to  these  plans. 

Plan Rate  Employees 1994 1993 

Civil  Service 7.00%  20.262  $      50,081  55,328 

Social  Security 7.65  15.988  25,055  22,919 

Total —  36,250  $      75,136  78,247 

Total  payroll —  —  $1 .767,858      1 .684,450 

The  District  Retirement  Program  (DC  Code  4-601. 11-1561,  31-1201)  is  a  single  employer  defined  benefit  pen- 
sion plan  administered  by  the  Retirement  Board  and  accounted  for  as  pension  trust  funds  Administrative 
costs  of  the  program  are  financed  by  the  funds 

The  District  Retirement  Program  covers  four  classes  of  employees  who  contribute  a  percentage  of  their  salary. 
The  number  of  participants  at  September  30,  1994  was  as  follows. 

class 

Judges  

Police  officers/Fire  fighters 

Teachers 

Total 

Teachers  who  retire  at  age  55  with  30  years  of  service,  at  60  with  20  years,  or  at  62  with  5  years  are  entitled 
to  an  annual  annuity,  payable  monthly  for  life,  equal  to  1.5%  of  their  average  salary  for  the  highest  consecutive 
3  years  for  each  year  of  service  up  to  5  years,  1.75%  for  each  year  over  5  years,  and  2%  for  each  year  over 
10  years,  up  to  a  maximum  of  80%,  excluding  credit  for  unused  sick  leave.  Somewhat  different  age  and  ser- 
vice formulas  are  established  for  judges,  police  officers  and  fire  fighters.  The  program  also  provides  death 
and  disability  benefits.  Benefits  vest  upon  reaching  5  years  of  service  and  Increase  after  retirement  based 
upon  inflation.  Refunds  are  made  if  separation  occurs  before  5  years  of  service. 

Contributions  Made 

On  January  2.  1975.  when  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Government  and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act 
became  effective,  the  unfunded  actuarial  liability  under  the  District  Retirement  Program  was  $19  billion.  The 
Retirement  Reform  Act  (DC.  Code  1-701)  authorized  the  Federal  government  to  make  25  annual  contribu- 
tions of  $52,070  to  the  Pension  Trust  Funds  from  1980  through  2004.  These  contributions  total  $13  billion 
and  had  a  present  value  in  1975  of  $486,800.  using  a  7%  rate  of  interest.  The  present  value  of  the  future 
Federal  obligation  at  September  30.  1994  was  $393,318.  The  amount  Is  Included  in  Intergovernmental  Receiv- 
ables in  the  balance  sheet  of  the  trust  and  agency  funds. 

The  Retirement  Reform  Act  also  provided  that,  for  each  year  before  2005,  the  District  will  pay  to  the  Pension 
Trust  Funds  a  sum  equal  to  normal  cost  (portion  of  benefits  allocated  to  a  valuation  year)  plus  interest  on 
the  unfunded  actuarial  liability  or  net  pay-as-you-go  cost  (benefit  payments  less  employee  contributions), 
whichever  is  less,  plus  annual  amorllzatlon.  An  amount  Is  calculated  each  year  to  amortize  with  interest, 
over  a  10  year  period,  the  difference  between  the  projected  unfunded  actuarial  liability  as  of  September  30, 
2004  and  the  unfunded  actuarial  liability  at  September  30,  1979  increased  by  the  inflation  assumption  to 
September  30.  2004.  The  actual  annual  amortization  payment  may  not  exceed  30%  (10%  for  police  officers 
and  fire  fighters)  of  the  net  pay-as-you-go  cost.  In  1994,  amortization  over  10  years  would  have  been  $49,700 
without  the  percentage  limitation.  Beginning  In  2(X)5.  the  District's  annual  contribution  to  the  Pension  Trust 
Funds  will  Increase  to  cover  normal  cost  plus  Interest  on  the  unfunded  actuarial  liability  If  the  balance  of 
any  fund  Is  not  sufficient  to  meet  all  obligations  against  the  fund,  the  fund  has  a  claim  on  the  revenues  of 
the  District  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet  the  obligations  (DC.  Code  1-724). 
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The  District  contributions  to  the  Pension  Trust  Funds  for  the  years  ended  September  30.  1994  and  1993  were 
determined  under  the  Retirement  Reform  Act  on  the  entry  age  normal  actuarial  cost  method  before  October 
1  of  each  year  as  follows. 

Component 1994 1993 

(1)  Normal  cost  plus  interest: 

Normal  cost $127,556  122.502 

Interest  on  unfunded  actuarial  liability  371.743  377,349 

Total 499,299  499,851 

(2)  Net  pay-as-you-go  cost 276,025  245,100 

(3)  Mandatory  contribution: 

Lesser  of  (1)  or  (2) 276.025  245.100 

Annual  amortization 31 .026  46.200 

Subtotal 307,051  291,300 

(4)  Voluntary  contribution    1,045  981 

District  contribution  made $308,096  292,281 

Employee  contribution  made  $  39.564  36.014 

Pension  Cost 

Pension  cost  is  the  contribution  required  by  the  Pension  Trust  Funds  in  order  for  them  to  accumulate  suffi- 
cient assets  to  pay  benefits  when  due.  The  pension  cost,  tor  the  years  ended  September  30.  1994  and  1993, 
based  on  the  unit  credit  actuarial  cost  method  with  amortization  over  a  25  year  period,  was  as  follows. 

Component 1994 1993 

Normal  cost $146,555  140.579 

Interest  on  unfunded  actuarial  liability  258,451  248.612 

Amortization  of  unfunded  actuarial  liability  . .  52.527  43.678 

Pension  cost   $457,533  432,869 

Covered  payroll $471,320  487.716 

Pension  cost,  less  District  contribution  made,  was  added  each  year  to  accrued  pension  cost  in  the  General 
Long  Term  Liabilities  Account  Group. 

Significant  actuarial  assumptions  used  to  determine  pension  contributions,  costs  and  obligations  were  as  follows. 

Assumption  1994  1993^ 

Rate  of  return  on  investments 7%  7% 

Salary  inflation  increase 5  5 

Salary  merit  increase 2  2 

Postretiremen!  benefit  increase 5  5 

Funding  Status 

The  pension  benefit  obligation  is  a  standardized  measure  of  the  present  value  of  pension  benefits,  adjusted 
for  the  effects  of  projected  salary  increases  and  any  step-rate  benefits,  estimated  to  be  payable  in  the  future 
as  a  result  of  employee  service  to  date.  The  obligation  and  the  marl^et  value  of  the  net  assets  available  for 
benefits  were  determined  at  September  30.  1994  and  1993  as  follows. 

Component 1994 1993 

Retired  employees $4,846,138  4.478,633 

Current  employees: 

Employee  contributions   331 .539  335,447 

District  financed: 

Vested 2.600.068  2.495.809 

Nonvested  91.258  100.337 

Total  pension  benefit  obligation 7,869,003  7,410,226 

Net  assets  available  for  benefits 3,139,327  2,992,025 

Unfunded  pension  benefit  obligation $4,729,676  4,418,201 

Retired  employees  include  retirees  and  beneficiaries  currently  receiving  benefits  and  terminated  employees 
entitled  to  benefits  but  not  yet  receiving  them.  Employee  contributions  irKlude  allocated  Investment  earnliigs. 
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Trend  Information 

A  schedule  of  pension  contributions,  costs  and  obligations  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  annual  covered 
payrolls,  and  net  assets  available  for  benefits  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  total  pension  benefit  obligations, 
for  the  years  ended  September  30,  1994,  1993  and  1992,  follows. 

Indicator  1994  1993  1992 

District  contribution  made  65.4%  59.9%  50.9% 

Employee  contribution  made 8.4  7.4  7.0 

Pension  cost 97.1  88.7  89  6 

Unfunded  pension  benefit  obligation 1,003.5  905.9  909.4 

Net  assets  available  for  benefits 39.9  40.4  36.1 

Historical  trend  information,  designed  to  show  progress  made  in  accumulating  sufficient  assets  to  pay  benefits 
when  due,  is  presented  in  the  financial  statements  issued  by  the  Pension  Trust  Funds. 

E.  DEFINED  CONTRIBUTION  PENSION  PLAN 

The  District  sponsors  a  defined  contribution  pension  plan  (DC.  Code  1-627)  with  a  qualified  trust  under  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  section  401  for  permanent  full-time  employees  covered  by  the  Social  Security  System. 
The  District  contributes  7%  (or  7.5%  for  detention  officers)  of  base  salaries  each  quarter.  Employees  do  not 
contribute  to  the  plan  and  are  eligible  to  participate  after  1  year  of  service.  Contributions  made  for  the  year 
ended  September  30,  1994  of  $17,773  were  7%  (or  75%)  of  the  covered  payroll  of  $263,653.  Contributions 
and  earnings  vest  fully  after  4  years  of  service  following  a  1  year  waiting  period.  Contributions  are  reduced 
if  separation  occurs  before  5  years  of  credited  service.  Contributions  are  not  assets  of  the  District  which  has 
no  further  liability  to  this  plan. 

F  DEFERRED  COMPENSATION  PLANS 

The  District  sponsors  a  deferred  compensation  plan  (D.C.  Code  47-3601)  which  is  administered  by  indepen- 
dent contractors  under  Internal  Revenue  Code  section  457  and  is  accounted  for  as  a  separate  Deferred  Com- 
pensation Agency  Fund.  Employees,  other  than  teachers,  may  defer  up  to  25%  of  the  first  $30,000  of  their 
annual  compensation.  Compensation  deferred  and  income  earned  are  taxable  when  paid  or  made  available 
to  the  participant  or  beneficiary  upon  retirement,  death,  termination  or  unforeseeable  emergency.  The  plan 
assets  are  the  property  of  the  District  and  are  subject  to  the  claims  of  the  District's  general  creditors.  The 
District  is  liable  to  a  participant  only  for  income  lost  because  of  its  failure  to  invest  a  deferred  amount  as 
directed  by  the  participant. 

The  District  sponsors  an  annuity  purchase  plan  (D.C.  Code  31-1252)  with  insurance  companies  and  other 
issuars  under  Internal  Revenue  Code  section  403  for  public  school  teachers  covered  by  the  District  Retire- 
ment Program  Employees  may  defer  up  to  $9,240  of  their  annual  compensation.  The  District  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  plan.  Contributions  vest  immediately  and  are  not  assets  of  the  District  which  has  no  liability 
to  this  plan. 

NOTE  8.   AFFILIATED  ORGANIZATIONS 

A.  COMPONENT  UNITS 

The  financial  reporting  entity  includes  three  component  units  which  sell  services  to  the  public  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis.  Condensed  balance  sheets  of  the  component  units  at  September  30.  1994  follow. 

General           Housing 
^______ Account Hospital  Finance         University Total     

Current  assets $  19.107  210,451  35,380  264,938 

Long  term  assets —  208.075  —  208.075 

Fixed  assets,  net 66.402  410  95,955  162,767 

Total  assets   85,509  418,936  131,335  635,780 

Current  liabilities 1 16,091  27.255  21 .920  165.266 

Long  term  liabilities   —  384,377  —  384,377 

Total  liabilities 116.091  411,632  21,920  549,643 

Contributed  capital 1 19.156  —  90.994  210.150 

Retained  earnings  (deficit) (149.738)  7,304  18,421  (124.013) 

Total  fund  equity (30,582)  7,304  109,415  86,137 

Total  liabilities  and  fund  equity $  85,509  418,936  131,335  635,780 
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Condensed  statements  of  revenues,  expenses  and  changes  in  retained  earnings  of  the  component  units  for 
the  year  ended  September  30,  1994  follow. 

General           Housing 
Account Hospital  Finance  University  Total 

Operating  revenues   $  74,819  15,623  17.556  107,998 

Operating  expenses: 

Depreciation   8,822  96  6.219  15.137 

Other 153,284  18,465  99.911  271.660 

Operating  Income  (loss) (87.267)  (2,938)  (88,574)  (178,799) 

Nonoperating  revenues   299  3,896  18.060  22,255 

Intragovernmenlai  transfers 46.735  —  66.449  1 13,184 

Net  Income  (loss)   (40,253)  958  (4,065)  (43,360) 

Depreciation  added  back —  —  6.219  6,219 

Retained  earnings  (deficit)  at  October  1 (109.485)  6,346  16,267  (86,872) 

Retained  earnings  (deficit)  at 

September  30 $(149,738)  7.304  18,421  (124,013) 

Several  financial  plans  are  being  developed  to  reduce  the  losses  of  the  General  Hospital  by  restructuring 
its  operation. 

Condensed  statements  of  cash  flows  of  the  component  units  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1994  follow. 

General           Housing 
Category Hospital Finance         University Total 

Operating  activities      $  (73,354)  8,358  (78,624)  (143.620) 

Capital  and  related  financing  activities (364)  —  —  (364) 

Noncapital  financing  activities 73.735  (77,768)  74,867  70.834 

Investing  activities    —  16,623  987  17,610 

Increase  (decrease)  In  cash 17  (52,787)  (2.770)  (55,540) 

Cash  f  -Id  investments  at  October  1   234  258,680  27,730  286,644 

Cash  and  investments  at 

September  30 S        251  205.893  24,960  231,104 

Reconciliation: 

Operating  income  (loss) $  (87,287)  (2.938)  (88,574)  (178,799) 

Adjustments  to  income 9,261  115  14,922  24.298 

Changes  in  assets  and  liabilities 4.672  11.181  (4.972)  10,881 

Net  cash  provided  (used) S  (73,354)  8,358  (78,624)  (143,620) 

Noncash  contributions $         478  —  2.133  2,611 

B.  RELATED  ORGANIZATION 

There  were  no  transactions  between  the  District  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Economic  Development 
Finance  Corporation  for  the  years  ended  September  30,  1994  and  1993. 

C.  JOINT  VENTURE 

The  District  contributions  to  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority  for  the  years  ended 
September  30.  1994  and  1993  follow. 

Accoum  1994  1993 

Operating  grants $114,186  115,572 

Debt  service  grants 10,171  10,331 

Capital  grants 50,020  51 ,866 

Total $174,377  177,769 

The  amounts  of  the  revenues  allocated  by  the  District  to  the  authority  were  $338,470  and  $328,384  for  the  years 
ended  September  30.  1994  and  1993.  respectively. 

The  District  pays  the  authority  for  taking  public  school  students  to  and  from  schools  or  school-related  activities. 
The  payments  are  classified  as  current  public  works  expenditures  in  the  General  Fund  and  were  $4,192  in  1994 
and  $4,376  in  1993. 
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NOTE  9.  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  TRANSACTIONS 

A.  PAYMENT  IN  LIEU  OF  TAXES 

The  Federal  payment  to  the  District  is  in  lieu  of  taxes  it  would  have  had  to  pay  had  it  been  subject  to  taxation 
and  for  costs  incurred  by  the  District  for  special  purposes.  About  February  1  of  each  year,  the  Mayor  submits 
to  the  Council  a  requested  Federal  payment  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  the  following  October  1.  After 
action  by  the  Council,  the  Mayor  submits  the  request  to  the  President  for  submission  to  Congress.  The  amount 
authorized  by  Congress  to  be  appropriated  as  the  general  purpose  portion  of  the  Federal  payment  Is  24% 
of  revenues  that  are  derived  from  sources  other  than  the  Federal  government  for  the  second  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

A  summary  of  the  Federal  payment  to  the  General  Fund  for  the  years  ended  September  30,  1994  and  1993 
follows. 

Purpose  1994  1993 


General  purpose $630,603  624,854 

Crime  and  youth  initiatives 1 7,327  — 

Trauma  care  —  5.562 

Inaugural  costs —  5.514 

Total $647,930  635,930 

B.  OPERATING  GRANTS 

The  District  participates  in  Federal  financial  assistance  programs:  formula  and  project  grants;  direct  payments 
for  specified  and  unrestricted  use;  direct  and  guaranteed  loans;  and  insurance. 

A  summary  of  operating  grants  for  the  years  ended  September  30,  1994  and  1993  follows. 
Function  1994  1993 


Governmental  direction  and  support $     1,705  3.029 

Economic  development  and  regulation 137.359  116,717 

Public  safety  and  justice 6,295  3,400 

Public  education  system 74,556  74,549 

Human  support  services   737,495  559,317 

Public  works 3.298  2.833 

Total  general 960.708  759,845 

Housing  finance 17,313  16,720 

University  8,370  8.831 

Total $986,391  785.396 

C.  CAPITAL  GRANTS 

Federal  capital  grants  are  used  for  the  purchase  or  construction  of  fixed  assets.  Capital  grants,  except  for  water 
and  sewer  facilities,  are  recorded  as  intergovernmental  revenues  in  the  Capital  Projects  Fund.  Capital  grants 
for  water  and  sewer  facilities  are  recorded  as  Contributed  Capital  in  the  Water  and  Sewer  Enterprise  Fund. 

A  summary  of  capital  grants  for  the  years  ended  September  30,  1994  and  1993  follows. 
"  Function  1994  1993 


Economic  development  and  regulation $     4,595  899 

Public  education  system 121  255 

Human  support  services  2,555  3,588 

Public  works 75.024  47,582 

Total  general 82,295  52,324 

Water  and  sewer 10.000  16,730 

Total $  92,295  69.054 
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D.  WATER  AND  SEWER  SERVICES 

The  District  exercises  no  oversight  responsibility  over  the  Washington  Aqueduct  which  is  owned  by  the  Federal 
government  and  operated  by  the  United  States  Army  Corps  o(  Engineers  The  District  compensates  the  Federal 
government  for  all  operating  expenses  and  capital  outlays  of  the  Washington  Aqueduct.  The  capital  outlays 
are  capitalized  and  depreciated  over  60  years  in  the  Water  and  Sewer  Enterprise  Fund. 

A  summary  of  costs  incurred  for  the  years  ended  September  30.  1994  and  1993  follows. 

PyLPO?? 1994  1993 

Operating  expenses $15,786  17,000 

Capital  outlays   2.818  6,433 

Total $18,604  23,433 

NOTE  10.   LEASES 

The  present  value  of  future  minimum  lease  payments  under  capital  leases  and  minimum  lease  payments  for 
all  operating  leases  having  noncancelable  terms  in  excess  of  one  year  at  September  30, 1994  are  as  follows. 

Capital  Operating  Leases 

Year  Ending  September  30 Leases  Facilities        Equipment 

1995    $     8,228  39,017  1,731 

1996 7,924  29.939  1 .366 

1997 7,926  29,220  995 

1998        7.923  27,679  81 1 

1999           7.926  21 ,001  488 

Thereafter     1 10.936  106.340  296 

Minimum  lease  payments 150,663  253,196  5,667 

Less-imputed  interest 68.606  —  — 

Present  value  of  payments $  62,257  —  — 

Capital  lease  payments  are  classified  as  current  governmental  direction  and  support  expenditures  in  the  General 
Fund  Lease  expenditures  were  $70,729  in  1994  and  $73,509  in  1993. 

NOTE  11.  CONTINGENT  LIABILITIES 

A.  RISK  MANAGEMENT 

The  District  retains  all  risks  of  loss  related  to  torts;  theft  of,  damage  to,  or  destruction  of  assets;  errors  and 
omissions;  Iniuries  to  employees;  and  natural  disasters.  A  claim  is  accrued  when  it  is  probable  that  a  loss 
has  occurred  and  the  amount  of  that  loss  can  be  reasonably  estimated.  A  liability  is  recognized  also  for  an 
estimate  of  claims  that  have  been  incurred  but  not  reported.  Assets  are  not  set  aside  to  finance  claim  payments. 

A  summary  of  changes  in  the  accrued  liability  for  claims  in  the  General  Fund  follows. 

Component 1994 1993 

Liability  at  October  1   $24,940  24,940 

Incurred  claims 16,461  18,647 

Less-claim  payments 16,461  18,647 

Liability  at  September  30 $24,940  24,940 

No  accrual  has  been  provided  for  possible  but  not  probable  additional  claims  which  are  reasonably  estimated 
at  $76,379. 

B.  FEDERALLY  ASSISTED  PROGRAMS 

The  District  participates  in  a  number  of  Federally  assisted  grant  programs  as  described  in  Note  9.  These 
grants  are  subject  to  financial  and  compliance  audits  by  the  grantors  or  their  representatives.  The  audits  of 
these  programs  for  the  year  ended  September  30. 1994  have  not  yet  been  conducted.  Accordingly,  the  District's 
compliance  with  applicable  grant  requirements  will  be  established  at  some  future  date.  An  accrual  of  $66,400 
in  the  General  Fund  has  been  provided  which  reasonably  estimates  the  probable  amount  of  expenditures 
that  may  be  disallowed  by  the  granting  agencies. 
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BARRY  ADMINISTRATION  BEGINS  WITH  DEFICIT 

Mayor  Barry.  So  you  can  clearly  see  that  the  $324  million  was 
a  debt  that  we  inherited.  What  happens,  as  we  all  know,  the  city 
government  was  forced  to  pay  $322  million  in  bills  out  of  1995  cash 
for  bills  that  were  incurred  in  1994.  So  we  started  out,  in  October 
and  November,  in  a  deficit  position  of  having  to  pay  out  $322  mil- 
lion of  money. 

If  you  look  at  our  current  budget,  you  will  find  that  we  have  done 
a  remarkable  job  of  reducing  spending  from  $3.7  billion  in  the  local 
funded  budget  from  1994  to  1995.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  repeat 
again,  we  have  reduced  this  expenditure  from  $3.7  billion  in  1994 
to  a  predicted  expenditure  of  $3,389  billion  in  1995.  We  are  very 
close  to  living  within  our  means  in  1995, 

Out  of  that  $3,389  billion,  we  appear  to  be  about  $50  million 
away  from  a  completely  balanced  budget.  And  in  my  view,  having 
come  from  $3,722  down  to  $3,389  billion  was  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment, but  has  not  been  done  without  pain,  without  hurt,  and  with- 
out services  being  lost  to  a  lot  of  our  citizens. 

DECREASE  IN  CITY  SERVICES 

Further  in  my  statement,  you  will  see  we  talk  about  the  fact  that 
we  had  to  close  12  recreation  centers  and  4  health  centers.  We 
have  had  to  stop  trash  pickup.  We  have  had  to  do  a  number  of 
things  that  our  citizens  expect  us  to  do  but  are  not  being  able  to 
do  because  we  have  had  to  cut  the  budget. 

To  give  you  an  example,  in  1994,  the  department  of  public  works 
budget  was  $100  million  for  the  city  of  Washington.  And  yet  for 
1995  it  was  budgeted  at  $72  million.  Now  you  cannot  do  with  $72 
million  what  you  were  doing  for  $100  million.  So  bulk  trash  pickup, 
recycling,  and  a  number  of  other  items — including  bu5dng  parts  for 
our  vehicles — had  to  be  deferred.  We  have  since  fixed  that  by 
reprogramming  moneys  from  other  parts  of  the  government  to  give 
the  budget  about  an  $86  million  number.  You  cannot  expect  these 
budget  reductions  without  service  reductions. 

That  brings  us  to  the  current  1996  budget.  It  is  a  transition  year 
budget.  The  act  establishing  the  authority  gave  us  until  1999  to 
have  a  completely  balanced  budget.  The  1996  budget  authorizes 
personnel  at  35,711  FTE's,  nearly  10,000  FTE's  less  than  the  origi- 
nal level  of  fiscal  year  1995. 

The  consolidated  budget,  including  local  grant  resources,  enter- 
prise funds,  and  all  sources  of  funds,  is  $4,986  billion  and  sets 
spending  at  nearly  $200  million  less  than  the  current  budget. 
Human  support  services  are  the  most  severely  curtailed.  This 
budget  will  cause  continued  pain  in  the  community  as  functions  are 
canceled  and  services  curtailed. 

Of  the  35,711  FTE  positions  allocated,  only  29,000  are  supported 
by  local  funding.  Even  though  we  think  these  reductions  are  dras- 
tic and  will  cause  great  pain,  let  me  say  for  the  record,  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government  and  the  Council — Mr.  Clarke  can  speak 
more  to  that — we  intend  to  support  and  live  within  these  alloca- 
tions. We  intend  to  live  within  the  5,000  FTE's  that  have  been  re- 
duced from  1995  to  1996. 
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APPEAL  FOR  SUPPORT 


Therefore,  I  urge  this  subcommittee  and  the  Senate,  and  we  will 
do  the  same  thing  in  the  House,  to  support  the  budget  as  produced 
by  the  emerging  D.C.  Financial  Management  Assistance  Authority, 
the  D.C.  Council,  and  the  Barry  administration. 

And  again  I  want  to  repeat  that  we  intend  to  live  within  these 
numbers,  if  that  is  what  the  Senate  and  the  House  conclude.  We 
urge,  though,  that  the  Senate  and  the  House  appropriate  these  po- 
sitions at  the  appropriations  title  level  and  not  at  the  individual 
department  level.  We  think  that  we  know  best  how  to  distribute 
within  that  appropriations  title  the  number  of  FTE's  and  the  budg- 
et. ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  remainder  of  my  testimony  will  report  on  the 
work  that  we  have  done.  We  urge  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  not  to  gauge  our  work  or  our  progress  based  on  what  you 
read  in  the  media  and  what  you  hear  on  television  and  radio. 

I  am  going  to  say  to  you  very  succinctly,  our  work  has  been  dili- 
gent, it  has  been  focused,  and  it  has  been  serious.  You,  as  an  elect- 
ed official,  know  that  in  some  instances  you  have  to  make  difficult 
decisions  that  are  sometimes  politically  unpopular.  I  put  principle 
above  politics.  I  put  the  welfare  of  this  city  above  any  personal  ag- 
grandizement that  may  happen. 

So  we  are  doing  the  homework  of  governing  well,  not  out  of  fear 
of  what  you  may  do,  not  out  of  fear  of  what  the  authority  may  do, 
but  we  are  making  these  decisions  because  of  our  devotion  to  duty, 
our  devotion  to  our  hometown,  and  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to 
do. 

FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 

Let  me  run  through  our  process,  Mr.  Chairman.  First,  we  have 
sought  the  truth  about  our  financial  situation  and  faced  the  respon- 
sibility of  living  within  our  means.  I  understand  the  frustration 
that  you  and  other  Members  of  the  Congress  had  last  year.  I  un- 
derstand the  frustration  of  the  Council.  I  was  a  member  of  the  City 
Council  before  I  became  Mayor  again.  I  understand  the  frustration 
of  our  citizens  who  followed  our  recent  financial  practices. 

The  previous  administration,  last  year  in  hearings  before  this 
subcommittee  and  the  House  subcommittee,  were  not  as  forthcom- 
ing as  they  should  have  been.  The  data  was  not  as  correct  and  con- 
sistent as  it  should  have  been.  There  were  numbers  that  were  in- 
consistent and  often  contradictory.  Predictions  often  took  place  that 
did  not  come  about. 

You  can  rest  assured,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  not  going  to  do 
that.  Whatever  information  we  have,  we  are  going  to  report  accu- 
rately and  as  consistently  as  we  know  how.  We  started  this  process 
in  January.  We  brought  the  citizens  of  this  city  some  unpleasant 
news  in  February — that  we  were  facing  a  potential  deficit  of  $631 
million.  We  outlined  how  this  deficit  occurred  and  our  proposals  to 
reduce  that  deficit. 

So  the  numbers  you  get  from  the  city  government  today  are  as 
accurate  as  they  have  ever  been.  They  can  be  checked  and 
counterchecked  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  as  well  as  the  au- 
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thority,  because  we  believe  that  the  truth  is  important  and  it  is  im- 
portant not  to  mislead  or  misjudge  the  assumptions  that  are  there. 
But  despite  all  of  this,  we  are  still  looking  at  making  the  tough 
decisions.  There  is  no  substitute  for  embracing  reality. 

DOWNSIZING 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  done  more  than  the  Congress  asked  us 
to  do.  The  Congress  asked  us  to  reduce  our  work  force  by  2,000 
FTE's  and  $140  million  by  September  30  of  this  year.  Because  we 
were  committed  to  downsizing,  because  we  were  committed  to  re- 
forming our  government,  we  have  lost  over  3,376  workers,  the  larg- 
est drop  in  the  District's  history  in  terms  of  employees.  Entire  work 
units  were  wiped  out.  Expertise  to  process  procurement,  operate  so- 
phisticated equipment  was  lost.  We  have  had  an  experience  drain. 
If  you  lose  that  number  of  people  from  the  top  of  your  government, 
you  are  going  to  lose  a  lot  of  experience. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  managed  to  make  things  work  better 
today  than  they  were  at  this  time  last  year. 

WAGE  AND  SERVICE  REDUCTIONS 

In  addition,  our  employees  have  made  sacrifices.  They  have 
taken  wage  reductions  that  can  be  documented  of  at  least  $57  mil- 
lion. Our  citizens  have  felt  service  cuts  of  $139  million.  You  go  out 
and  talk  to  people  in  some  of  our  communities  and  you  see  grass 
cutting  no  longer  existed,  tree  trimming  does  not  happen.  Some  of 
our  alley  cleaning  has  stopped,  health  clinics  closed.  Longer  lines 
have  formed  for  drivers'  licenses.  You  know  that  these  service  re- 
ductions have  taken  their  toll  on  our  citizens. 

MYTHS  REGARDING  D.C.  GOVERNMENT 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  terms  of  our  efforts,  we  have  continued 
to  fight  an  uphill  battle  about  myths  and  assumptions  on  District 
government,  particularly  concerning  the  size  of  our  work  force  and 
the  tasks  we  undertake  without  appropriate  resources. 

There  are  those  who  refuse  to  believe  that  I  possess  the  political 
will  or  the  skills  to  turn  our  spending  around.  The  record  shows 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  hear  constantly  about  the  bloated  bureauc- 
racy of  our  government,  about  people  who  do  not  care  about  our 
citizens,  and  the  inefficiency  and  the  nonmanagerial  skills  of  our 
people.  Let  me  say  that  I  would  match  our  managers  with  any 
managers  an3rwhere  in  government,  or  our  citizens  or  workers  with 
anybody  else. 

We  would  like  to  present  to  the  committee  a  study  that  was  done 
in  1981.  We  would  like  to  keep  the  record  open  and  give  you  this 
study  from  the  Census  Bureau. 

OVERVIEW  OF  CENSUS  BUREAU  REPORT 

Mayor  Barry.  Basically  what  it  says,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when 
you  compare  the  workers  assigned  in  eight  major  American  cities, 
our  work  force  ranked  in  the  middle  in  terms  of  number  of  employ- 
ees per  10,000  citizens  with  690  FTE's  per  10,000.  Newark,  NJ; 
Baltimore,  MD;  and  Atlanta,  GA,  all  exceeded  our  worker  strength 
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by  significant  numbers.  Baltimore,  for  example,  has  799  FTE  posi- 
tions per  10,000  compared  to  our  690. 

So  we  hope  that  in  the  future,  as  the  authority  and  the  Congress 
look  at  our  government,  we  spend  a  lot  of  time  and  energy  looking 
at  performance  evaluations,  looking  at  bench-marking,  looking  at 
best  practices,  looking  at  all  of  these  areas  before  we  continue  to 
cut,  cut,  cut,  cut,  cut,  and  cut.  We  have  to  be  sure  that  we  are  cut- 
ting in  the  right  places  and  that  the  performance  measures  are 
there. 

PUBLIC  SAFETY  A  PRIORITY 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  as  we  start  winding  down,  that  public 
safety  is  a  clear  priority  of  my  administration.  Members  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Department  are  the  finest  police  officers  anywhere 
in  the  world.  We  have  some  outstanding  men  and  women  who  are 
committed  to  public  safety  who  believe,  as  I  do,  that  community  po- 
licing is  the  way  to  go. 

Over  3,786  uniformed  officers  represent  one  of  the  strongest  po- 
lice forces  in  America.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  have  6  offi- 
cers per  1,000  residents  compared  to  a  national  average  of  2.  So  we 
have  taken  those  resources  and  embarked  on  a  true  community  po- 
licing. The  officers  become  friends  in  the  neighborhood  and  not 
strangers. 

MORE  OFFICERS  ON  THE  STREET 

Interim  Chief  Soulsby  and  I  have  launched  an  unprecedented 
drive  to  place  more  officers  on  the  streets.  With  the  recent  switch 
of  200  officers  from  desk  to  street  duty,  we  now  deploy — and  I  re- 
peat this — 93  percent,  or  3,525  officers  in  patrol  and  investigative 
positions  on  the  streets,  on  bikes,  scooters,  patrol  cars,  and  walk- 
ing. This  compares  with  a  national  average  of  82  percent.  Ninety- 
three  percent,  the  District  of  Columbia;  82  percent  nationally.  One 
percent  of  our  officers,  about  29,  are  assigned  to  internal  affairs. 
And  only  6  percent,  232,  including  interim  Chief  Soulsby,  are 
charged  to  administrative  duties. 

So  we  are  working  on  violence.  We  are  working  on  the  homicides. 
We  are  working  on  prevention  and  our  efforts  are  paying  off". 

CHANGING  BUSINESS  PRACTICES 

Mr.  Chairman,  like  other  American  institutions,  public  and  pri- 
vate, we  are  significantly  changing  how  we  do  business  and  how  we 
serve  customers.  We  are  modernizing  our  consumer  and  regulatory 
affairs  agency  to  speed  licensing,  inspections,  and  insure  better 
consumer  protection.  We  have  reorganized  work  assignments  in 
public  works  and  the  fire  department  to  reduce  overtime.  We  are 
aggressively  pursuing  several  significant  privatization  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  say  that  privatization  is  no  panacea. 
There  are  those  who  say  if  you  privatize  everything  the  govern- 
ment will  run  efficiently  and  effectively.  There  are  some  instances 
when  the  private  sector  can  do  it  better.  There  are  some  instances 
where  the  public  sector  can  do  it  better. 
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REGARDING  D.C.  GENERAL 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  debate  about  D.C. 
General  Hospital.  There  are  those  who  say  we  ought  to  close  the 
hospital.  There  are  those  who  say  we  ought  to  leave  it  as  is.  My 
position  is  that  we  need  to  reform  and  restructure  and  rebuild  a 
new  D.C.  Greneral.  There  is  no  place  in  Washington  where  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  the  patients  who  now  go  to  D.C.  Greneral  would  be 
served  anyplace  else. 

First  of  all,  geographically,  it  is  one  of  two  hospitals  in  the  south- 
east part  of  our  city,  which  means  you  have  to  have  it  accessible 
to  those  who  we  need  to  serve.  Second,  this  hospital  serves  our 
prison  population.  There  are  very  few  hospitals  who  are  willing  to 
take  prisoners  who  are  in  shackles  and  in  chains. 

Sixty  percent  of  D.C.  General's  patients  do  not  have  any  health 
insurance.  Most  of  them  do  not  qualify  for  Medicaid  because  they 
are  single  men  or  single  women.  So  we  need  a  restructured  and  a 
refocused  D.C.  General.  I  hope  that  this  committee  will  agree  that 
we  ought  to  be  allowed  the  opportunity  to  rebuild  a  public  hospital 
in  a  different  way. 

When  it  is  all  said  and  done,  you  are  going  to  need  subsidy  wher- 
ever these  patients  are  served.  They  do  not  have  any  insurance. 
They  are  not  eligible  for  Medicaid.  And  they  are  victims  of  gunshot 
and  shootings  and  other  things. 

So  D.C.  General  will  become  the  new  D.C.  General.  Then  will 
people  get  quality  care?  Will  they  get  excellent  health  care?  It  is 
a  specialty  hospital.  I  do  not  think  D.C.  General  can  compete  with 
the  other  hospitals  in  terms  of  trying  to  provide  the  kinds  of  serv- 
ices that  others  do,  because  it  has  to  be  a  specialty  hospital. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  subject  very  dear  to  your  heart,  our  pub- 
lic school  system  needs  drastic  prioritizing  of  work  and  reduction 
of  administration  and  management  personnel.  I  have  shared  with 
you  specific  concerns  about  our  school  system.  I  am  not  only  the 
Mayor  of  our  city,  I  am  a  parent  who  made  the  personal  decision 
to  keep  my  15-year-old  son  in  public  schools.  So  I  see  it  closeup. 

We  need  a  world  class  curriculum.  We  need  teachers  who  have 
been  prepared  to  teach  in  this  world  class  curriculum.  You  and  I 
both  know  that  we  have  some  excellent  teachers,  but  they  have  to 
make  some  adjustments  to  the  reality  of  1995  and  beyond. 

Our  dropout  rate  is  too  high.  You  and  I  share  the  same  vision, 
for  everyone  graduating  from  eighth  grade  we  ought  to  have  a  rea- 
sonable chance  of  assuring  the  public  and  the  parents  that  the 
great  majority  of  them  will  graduate  from  high  school.  Forty  per- 
cent is  too  much.  We  are  losing  precious  lives  and  precious  times. 

I  share  with  you  the  concern  about  the  environment  facing  our 
children  today.  I  am  shocked  by  some  of  the  violence  and  sex  our 
children  are  able  to  see  on  television.  We  must  fight  violence  in  all 
of  our  environments,  including  the  media. 

I  appreciate  your  view  particularly  in  volunteering.  You  do  it  and 
I  think  others  must  be  able  to  do  that. 
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SELF-DETERMINATION  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  Chairman,  near  the  end,  we  must  reinforce  the  traditional 
American  view.  That  view  is  that  this  system  of  government  is  a 
representative  form  of  government.  You  were  elected  from  Vermont 
to  represent  the  citizens  of  Vermont.  I  am  sure  you  agree  with  me 
that  your  constituents  may  have  a  different  view  about  what  is 
needed  than  say  the  constituents  in  California  or  in  Georgia  or  in 
Florida. 

Since  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  and  the  Board  of  Education 
were  elected  by  the  people,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  make  and  set 
the  priorities  within  our  financial  budget.  The  Congress  ought  to 
be  involved  with  making  sure  that  we  are  not  spending  more  than 
we  are  bringing  in  and  that  there  are  financial  systems  in  place  to 
give  accountability  to  the  public  and  to  the  Congress.  But  within 
that  construct,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  make  those  decisions. 

DEMOCRACY  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  U.S.  Government  spends  a  lot  of  money  abroad  teaching  de- 
mocracy and  preaching  democracy.  We  ought  to  practice  democracy 
right  here  in  Washington,  DC,  and  allow  us,  the  local  officials,  to 
have  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  whatever  actions  we  make. 

So  the  1996  budget  you  are  considering  is  a  budget  that  has  been 
worked  on  by  the  Council,  by  the  authority  and  by  the  Mayor,  and 
you  will  find  that  when  the  authority  testifies,  and  Mr.  Clark  testi- 
fies, that  we  are  substantially  in  agreement  on  this  budget.  And  so 
you  ought  to  enact  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  certainly  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  speak 
to  you  about  these  matters.  We  urge  you  and  your  colleagues  to  re- 
sist the  temptations  to  cancel  the  work  we  bring  to  you  today.  I 
know  you  believe  strongly  in  home  rule  and  self-government.  I 
know  you  believe  that  local  officials  ought  to  be  responsible  for 
their  decisions.  And  so  we  seek  support  for  this  budget. 

MEDICAID  REFORM 

As  we  seek  support  for  the  budget,  there  is  some  hard  work  that 
lies  ahead.  We  think  that  Medicaid  reform  is  essential,  not  only  in 
D.C.  but  throughout  America.  We  must  move  toward  managed  care 
in  Medicaid.  We  must  move  toward  capitated  rate  structures  to  in- 
sure predictable  as  well  as  quality  care.  We  also  believe  that  the 
giant  bite  that  Medicaid  takes  out  of  our  resources  has  to  be  dealt 
with. 

LORTON  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  working  with  Congressman  Tom 
Davis  on  a  plan  and  a  program  to  move  and  close  the  Lorton  facili- 
ties over  a  5-  or  6-year  period  where  the  Federal  Government 
would  take  on  a  substantial  portion  of  the  operating  costs  for  such 
new  facilities,  operating  dedicated  prisons  for  D.C.  prisoners  who 
have  been  sentenced  as  felons. 

UNFUNDED  PENSION  LL\BILITY 

Also  Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee  and  the  Congress  has  to  take 
on  the  question  of  our  continued  funding  of  our  unfunded  pension 
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liability.  We  are  spending  this  year  $295  million  for  retired  fire- 
fighters, teachers,  police  officers,  and  judges.  They  ought  to  be 
paid,  but  not  by  us.  We  did  not  establish  that  system  and  so  we 
will  be  presenting  to  the  Authority  and  the  Congress  a  proposal  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  over  the  entire  operation  of  our 
unfunded  pension  program  and  we  will  have  our  own  pension  pro- 
gram for  new  employees. 

FOUR-YEAR  FINANCIAL  PROGRAM 

So  as  we  work  through  these  short-term  issues,  let  me  assure 
you  and  your  committee  that  we  are  diligently  working  on  long- 
term  solutions.  We  started  work  already  on  our  4  year  financial 
plan  to  reach  complete  financial  independence  and  retire  our  deficit 
by  1999.  The  authority  act  gives  us  that  timeframe  to  do  it.  We  in- 
tend to  present  to  the  authority,  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Coun- 
cil a  dedicated  and  detailed  plan  by  February  1  as  to  our  4  year 
financial  program,  outlining  our  priorities. 

CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 

Also,  we  are  happy  to  announce.  Senator  Jeffords,  that  later  on 
this  afternoon  we  are  going  to  announce  that,  after  a  lot  of  diligent 
work  on  the  part  of  Michael  Rogers  and  his  eight  or  nine  person 
committee,  we  have  come  to  an  agreement  on  a  chief  financial  offi- 
cer for  the  District.  It  has  not  been  easy.  Usually  the  persons  did 
not  have  the  broad  experience  we  need  to  run  this  system.  Or  they 
did  not  want  to  move  from  wherever  they  were  living  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Only  in  one  or  two  instances  was  financing  a  fac- 
tor. Most  of  the  persons  who  applied  were  willing  to  live  within  the 
$115,000  annual  salary. 

We  are  also  very  close  to  an  inspector  general,  so  those  two  are 
not  going  to  be  issues  anymore. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  just  close  by  reiterating  what  I  said  earlier. 
I  see  a  city  where  children  are  bom  into  caring  and  responsible 
families.  I  see  a  city  where  young  people  go  to  college  and  older 
people  also  continue  to  learn.  I  see  a  city  where  millions  of  people 
around  the  Nation  visit  Washington  to  honor  democracy  and  absorb 
our  national  value.  I  see  a  city  where  service  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sector  is  considered  honorable.  And  I  see  city  where  faith 
abounds. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  this  committee  on  put- 
ting this  financial  fire  out,  rebuilding  this  house,  and  making 
Washington,  DC,  a  jewel  for  all  to  see. 

Thank  you. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Marion  Barry,  Jr. 

Good  afternoon,  Senator  Jeffords  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations. This  is  the  first  opportunity  that  I  have  had  since  my  recent  election  as 
Mayor  to  address  the  United  States  Senate.  I  thank  you  for  this  chance  to  share 
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my  views  on  District  finances  and  to  place  in  the  appropriate  context  the  fiscal  year 
1996  Budget.  ^ 

Let  me  first  express  a  vision  I  believe  we  all  share. 

Washington,  D.C.,  is  not  just  a  home  for  570,000  people,  but  the  heart  of  a  major 
region,  a  place  where  18  million  tourists  choose  to  visit  each  year,  an  education  cen- 
ter where  78,000  college  students  attend  seven  major  universities  and  12  colleges, 
and  where  167  embassies  and  consulates  bring  61,000  staff  and  families  from 
around  the  world. 

This  is  a  special  place,  unlike  any  other  city  in  America.  And  we  want  the  nation's 
capital  to  be  the  finest  city  in  the  world.  Not  just  the  finest  in  buildings  and  institu- 
tions, but  the  finest  for  people — where  every  one  matters  and  every  one  contributes. 

It  is  my  goal  to  build  for  Washington,  D.C.,  the  best-managed,  best-run,  most  effi- 
cient, and  most  compassionate  local  government  anywhere.  I  am  committed  to  use 
all  of  our  skills,  political  will  and  resources  to  shape  a  government  that  is  customer- 
driven  (tax  payers)  and  leads  the  way  in  service  to  citizens. 

I  see  a  DC  school  system  that  assures  every  child  the  opportunity,  environment 
and  resources  to  learn  to  read,  write  and  function  in  the  adult  world.  I  lead  a  gov- 
ernment that  gets  illegal  guns  off  of  our  streets,  reduces  violent  crime  and  insures 
the  safety  of  our  neighborhoods.  And  a  city  that  greets  tourists  enthusiastically.  A 
DC  government  that  gets  trash  picked  up  on  time  and  keeps  our  streets,  alleys  and 
parks  sparkling  clean.  A  government  that  is  business-friendly  and  supportive  of  en- 
terprise. 

This  government  of  our  vision  will  serve  a  city  that  once  again  attracts  middle 
class  families  and  start-up  businesses. 

Let  us  work  together  to  achieve  this  vision  we  share. 

There  are  those  who  say  I  don't  have  the  skill  or  political  will  to  help  us  achieve 
this  vision.  They  have  not  followed  my  more  than  30  years  of  public  service  nor  seen 
my  demonstrated  ability  to  get  things  done. 

As  we  discuss  our  future,  it  is  important  to  put  in  context  our  self-government 
history. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  (1973),  the  citizens  of  Washington  were  granted  by  Con- 
gress a  limited  form  of  self  government.  Unlike  what  happens  when  a  business 
changes  hands,  Congress  conducted  no  financial  audit.  Congress  did  no  program  au- 
dits or  service  delivery  analysis.  There  certainly  was  no  assessment  of  accounts  pay- 
able by  the  Congress  to  determine  what  the  old  government  should  pay  and  what 
the  new  government  should  be  responsible  for. 

In  1976,  Mayor  Walter  Washington  attempted  such  a  financial  audit  and  was  told 
by  Arthur  Anderson  &  Associates  that  the  books  were  impossible  to  audit.  Only 
when  I  was  able  to  secure  help  fi-om  Congress  in  1979  to  establish  a  new  financial 
management  system  were  we  able  to  determine  the  facts  about  this  transfer. 

That  balance  sheet  audit  documents  the  $279  million  deficit  left  by  the  Federal 
Government.  We  were  also  left  with  $3  bUlion  (now  grown  to  $8  billion)  in  unfiinded 
pension  liabilities  for  our  retired  teachers,  fire  fighters,  police  officers,  and  judges, 
that  presently  cost  us  $295  million  a  year. 

At  that  time,  no  one  had  any  idea  of  the  short,  mid,  or  long-term  impact  of  a  city 
acquiring  county,  state  and  federal  liabilities  and  responsibilities  without  changes 
in  the  revenue  base. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  why  these  facts  are  important  today,  let  me  cite  two  ex- 
amples of  how  they  have  changed — not  just  in  the  District,  but  throughout  urban 
America. 

For  example  in  1974,  the  District's  share  of  our  Medicaid  spending  was  $17  mil- 
lion. In  1995,  our  share  was  $417  million.  No  other  American  city  pays  the  50  per- 
cent state  matching  share  of  Medicaid  costs  from  local  resources  that  we  do. 

In  1974,  our  corrections  budget  was  $31.8  million.  In  1995,  we  wUl  spend  $238 
milUon  on  corrections.  No  other  American  city  supports  a  prison  system. 

A  short  list  of  non-municipal  services  we  perform  includes  driver  licensing,  vehicle 
registration,  prisons,  highways,  bridges,  hospital  inspections,  mental  health  services. 
Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Children,  Medicaid,  banking  and  insurance  regula- 
tion, occupational  licensing,  public  utility  regulation,  foster  care,  state-level  court 
systems  and  parole. 

No  other  city,  or  Mayor,  in  America  has  as  much  responsibility  for  non-municipal 
programs  and  functions.  I  review  this  critical  issue  of  municipal  versus  state  and 
county  functions  not  in  a  spirit  of  complaining,  but  as  a  necessary  explanation  to 
see  our  budget  in  its  historical  context. 

This  failure  to  determine  the  proper  relationship  between  responsibilities  and  rev- 
enues has  contributed  to  financial  crisis  several  times  in  our  snort  history  of  home 
rule.  Given  the  imbalance,  we  have  done  a  remarkable  job  of  living  within  our 
means. 
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It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some,  but  during  my  previous  12  years  as  Mayor, 
I  b£danced  budgets  in  ten  fiscal  years,  often  with  significant  surpluses.  This  was 
confirmed  by  independent  audits  using  generally  accepted  accounting  principles. 

We  are  often  cmded  for  our  record  Keeping,  but  the  facts  are  otherwise.  DC  Gov- 
ernment has  received  the  Government  Finance  Officers'  Association  "Certificate  of 
Achievement  for  Excellence  in  Financial  Reporting"  on  fourteen  occasions.  Only 
Maryland  and  Tennessee  have  matched  our  record  for  this  recognition. 

Our  latest  financial  shortcoming  is  not  for  lack  of  record  keeping.  Though  needing 
technical  improvements,  our  financial  system  does  provide  answers.  A  serious  lack 
of  management  the  last  few  years,  coupled  with  our  ever-present  fiscal  imbalance, 
led  us  to  our  present  situation. 

When  I  became  Mayor  again  in  January,  I  inherited  a  financial  house  that  was 
on  fire.  It  is  my  job  to  put  the  fire  out.  I  believe  it  was  the  Congress'  intention 
through  the  recent  passage  of  the  DC  Financial  Responsibility  and  Management  As- 
sistance Act  to  not  only  help  put  out  the  fire,  but  to  help  rebiuld  our  financial  house. 
It  is  easy  for  many  to  sit  along  the  sidelines  and  tell  me  how  to  put  out  the  fire, 
but  what  is  needed  now  are  people  with  fire  extinguishers  to  come  with  me  and 
work  where  the  heat  is — putting  out  the  fire. 

Let  me  be  very  clear  about  the  source  of  our  current  financial  problems.  Last 
year,  fiscal  1994,  under  the  previous  Administration,  the  District  out  spent  its  reve- 
nues by  $324  million,  according  to  an  independent  audit.  These  bills  did  not  go 
away.  They  were  paid  out  of  fiscal  year  1995  cash.  Even  though  we  are  once  again 
living  within  our  means,  this  huge  shortfall  is  still  bringing  pain  and  suffering  to 
our  government  and  our  citizens. 

But  we  have  demonstrated  once  again  that  we  in  the  District  have  the  skills  and 
commitment  to  manage  our  own  affairs.  In  a  few  short  months,  we  have  gone  from 
a  government  which  spent  $3,722  billion  in  fiscal  year  1994,  to  fiscal  year  1995 
where  our  budget  is  $3,389  billion  and  our  projected  revenue  is  $3,339  billion — with- 
in $50  million  of  a  completely  balanced  budget.  This  still  leaves  the  $324  million 
deficit  fi-om  fiscal  year  1994  as  a  challenge  for  all  of  us  to  resolve  in  the  future. 

With  the  help  of  Congress,  we  are  reshaping  and  redefining  the  Federal-District 
relationship  to  not  only  meet  the  immediate  financial  challenge,  but  to  stabilize  our 
finances  for  the  future.  I  believe  the  Financial  Authority  mechanism  is  a  usefiil 
route  toward  this  renewed  relationship.  And  I  believe  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget 
we  are  considering  is  a  beginning  toward  a  constructive  partnership  in  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. 

The  fiscal  year  1996  Budget  is  for  a  transition  year.  It  authorizes  personnel  at 
an  FTE  level  of  35,711,  nearly  10,000  less  than  the  original  level  of  fiscal  year  1995. 
The  consolidated  total  (including  local  and  grant  resources)  of  $4,986  billion,  sets 
spending  at  nearly  $200  million  less  than  the  current  year.  Human  support  services 
are  the  most  severely  curtailed.  This  budget  will  cause  continued  pain  in  the  com- 
munity as  functions  are  canceled  and  services  curtailed. 

Of  the  35,711  FTE  positions  allocated,  only  29,000  are  supported  by  local  funding. 
Even  though  we  think  these  reductions  are  drastic  and  cause  great  pain,  we  intend 
to  support  and  live  within  these  allocations. 

I  urge  support  of  this  Budget  as  the  first  product  of  our  emerging  new  relation- 
ship between  the  Administration,  DC  Council,  and  the  Financial  Authority. 

■rhe  remainder  of  my  testimony  will  report  on  the  work  we  have  done  in  the  last 
eight  months  of  fiscal  year  1995  to  bring  us  to  where  we  are  today  and  the  frame- 
work behind  the  new  budget.  Our  work  has  been  diligent,  focused  and  serious.  The 
Barry  Administration  is  doing  the  homework  of  governing  well,  not  out  of  fear  of 
what  the  Congress  may  or  may  not  do.  But  out  of  devotion  to  our  home  and  because 
it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

First,  we  have  sought  the  truth  about  our  financial  situation  and  faced  the  re- 
sponsibility of  living  within  our  means. 

Let  me  say  that  I  understand  the  finistration  of  our  citizens,  the  Council,  and  the 
Congress  who  have  followed  the  recent  financial  practices  of  the  District.  The  pre- 
vious Administration  was  not  forthcoming  with  correct  financial  information.  The 
accuracy  of  their  financial  information  was  questionable.  Numbers  were  inconsistent 
and  often  contradictory.  Predictions  often  took  the  place  of  facts.  No  one  knew  what 
to  believe. 

In  my  administration,  we  have  been  consistent  with  the  truth.  My  efforts  in  Janu- 
ary to  determine  our  situation  and  chart  a  return  to  living  within  our  means  was 
announced  on  February  17.  These  numbers  have  not  changed. 

To  stop  our  cash  hemorrhaging,  we  implemented  severe  cost  cutting.  And  we  will 
end  fiscal  year  1995  spending  very  close  to  our  income.  This  is  a  dramatic  turn- 
around from  where  we  were  in  January.  Our  progress  has  been  documented  with 
the  closest  scrutiny  possible. 
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These  cost  cutting  measures  caused  pain  and,  in  many  instances,  were  politically 
unpopular.  Despite  these  hardships,  I  made  the  tough  decisions  anyway.  There  is 
no  substitute  for  embracing  reality.  It  is  the  foundataon  of  government  that  works. 

While  our  turnaround  on  spending  has  been  painful  to  our  government  and  our 
citizens,  we  have  done  everything  possible  to  institute  reform  in  the  midst  of 
downsizing.  In  the  first  seven  and  one-half  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  we  had  a  net 
drop  of  3,376  workers,  the  largest  employee  drop  in  our  history.  Entire  work  units 
were  wiped  out.  Expertise  to  process  procurement,  operate  sophisticated  equipment 
or  systems,  and  lead  vital  agencies  left  this  year,  creating  a  severe  experience  drain. 

In  addition,  cash  cuts  forced  sacrifice  by  everyone.  Our  employees  felt  wage  reduc- 
tions of  $57  million.  Our  citizens  felt  service  cuts  of  more  than  $139  million.  Drug 
treatment  had  to  be  curtailed.  Alley  cleaning  ended.  Grass  cutting  schedules  were 
stretched  out.  Health  clinics  closed.  Longer  lines  formed  to  renew  drivers'  licenses 
and  obtain  other  counter  services.  Trees  nave  not  been  trimmed.  Recreation  centers 
have  closed.  And  library  hours  have  been  shortened. 

Second,  we  continue  to  fight  an  uphill  battle  about  myths  and  assumptions  on 
District  Government — particularly  concerning  the  size  of  our  workforce  and  the 
tasks  we  undertake  without  appropriate  resources. 

There  are  those  who  refuse  to  believe  I  possess  the  political  will  or  the  skills  to 
turn  our  spending  around.  The  record  shows  otherwise. 

These  myths  and  assumptions  are  repeated  so  often  that  people  come  to  believe 
them  as  facts.  The  worst  of  these  myths  is  that  the  DC  government  is  a  bloated 
bureaucracy  of  people  who  don't  care  about  our  citizens  and  don't  know  how  to  do 
their  jobs. 

Please  understand  that  I  believe  we  can  and  must  reduce  our  workforce  and  de- 
velop stronger,  customer-based  procedures  of  work.  I  have  repeatedly  agreed  to  lim- 
its set  by  the  Financial  Authority  in  this  area. 

But  to  those  who  sincerely  think  we  can  just  cut,  cut,  cut  our  way  to  good  service 
and  a  prosperous  city,  I  say  let's  seek  a  factual  basis  for  what  is  required  to  get 
District  work-accomplished. 

In  1981,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  conducted  such  a  study.  Comparing  the  work- 
ers assigned  in  eight  major  American  cities  when  performing  all  the  tasks  we  re- 
quire in  Washington,  D.C.,  our  workforce  ranked  in  the  midme  with  690  FTE  posi- 
tions per  10,000  population.  Newark,  NJ,  Baltimore,  MD,  and  Atlanta,  GA,  all  ex- 
ceeded our  worker  strength  by  significant  numbers.  Baltimore,  for  example,  had  799 
FTE  positions  per  10,000  population. 

This  comparison  occurred  when  our  employment  was  the  highest.  From  1969  to 
1979,  government  employment  around  the  nation  rose  by  34  percent  while  growing 
only  by  9  percent  in  DC.  In  this  new  day  of  examination,  review,  and  assistance, 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  invest  in  real  research  based  on  tasks,  assignments  and  serv- 
ice assessments.  I  am  strongly  committed  to  modernization,  technical  advances  and 
re-invention  of  work.  But  we  need  to  deal  realistically  with  actual  work  expectations 
as  experienced  by  public  and  private  enterprises. 

In  fact,  my  commitment  to  change  and  the  rebuilding  of  government  is  already 
producing  results.  Public  safety  is  a  clear  priority  of  my  Administration.  Due  to  re- 
deployment as  well  as  new  technical  abilities,  our  police  department  has  signifi- 
cantly increased  the  number  of  ofBcers  on  the  street. 

Our  3,786  uniformed  officers  represent  one  of  the  strongest  police-to-resident  ra- 
tios in  America.  In  DC,  we  have  more  than  six  oflBcers  per  thousand  residents.  The 
national  urban  average  is  two  officers  per  thousand  residents.  This  is  one  depart- 
ment where  DC  Government  is  adequately  staffed.  We  have  used  that  strength  to 
embark  on  true  "community  poUcing*  where  officers  become  friends  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, not  strangers. 

Interim  Chief  Soulsby  and  I  have  launched  an  unprecedented  drive  to  place  more 
officers  on  the  street.  With  the  recent  switch  of  200  officers  from  desk  to  street  duty, 
we  now  deploy  93  percent,  or  3,525  patrol  and  investigative  officers,  on  the  street — 
on  bikes,  scooters,  patrol  cars,  and  walking.  This  compares  with  a  national  average 
of  82  percent.  One  percent,  or  29  officers,  are  assigned  to  internal  affairs,  and  only 
6  percent,  or  232 — including  Interim  Chief  Soulsby — are  charged  to  administrative 
duties. 

Targeted  specifically  towsirds  violence  and  homicides,  this  effort  is  already  begin- 
ning to  pay  off. 

Like  other  American  institutions — public  and  private — we  are  significantly  chang- 
ing how  we  do  business  and  how  we  serve  customers: 

— We  are  modernizing  our  consumer  and  regulatory  affairs  agency  to  speed  licens- 
ing, inspections,  and  insure  better  consumer  protection. 

— We  have  reorganized  work  assignments  in  public  works  and  the  fire  department 
to  reduce  overtime  and  provide  better  customer  service. 
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— We  are  aggressively  pursuing  several  significant  privatization  projects.  Further, 
we  are  developing  a  completely  new  strategy  for  "alternative  managements" — 
introducing  competition  for  both  out-sourced  and  inside  government  tasks. 

Let  me  use  DC  General  Hospital  as  a  specific  example  of  change  and  renewal.  We 
are  rebuilding  DC  General  Hospital  with  a  clearer  mission,  smaller  staff,  and  more 
focused  management.  The  hospital,  still  a  vital  need  to  our  community,  is  scheduled 
to  operate  within  a  balanced  budget  this  year — instead  of  costing  millions  every  year 
in  subsidies. 

This  dramatic  turnaround  is  occurring  because  we  are  paying  attention  to  our  real 
needs,  not  just  sticking  to  the  old  way  of  doing  things.  We  must  stop  competing  with 
other  hospitals.  Instead,  we  are  changing  to  a  specialty  hospital  to  serve  people  who 
will  otherwise  be  unable  to  get  quality  health  care.  Here  we  again  serve  the  citizens 
with  low  incomes,  people  on  hard  times,  our  prison  population,  and  other  city  resi- 
dents with  no  insurance  and  no  where  else  to  go. 

If  there  is  not  this  NEW  DC  General,  then  where  will  these  people  get  cju-e,  and 
who  will  provide  it?  We  have  no  choice  but  to  reach  this  population  with  quality 
health  care.  We  believe  the  public  benefit  corporation  model  is  the  best  route  to 
achieve  this  goal. 

We  have  much  more  to  do.  Our  public  school  system,  for  instance,  needs  drastic 
prioritizing  of  work  and  reduction  of  administration  and  management  personnel.  I 
have  shared  your  specific  concerns  about  insuring  that  children  graduating  from 
eighth  grade  have  reading  skills  commensurate  with  that  grade. 

As  you  know,  I  am  a  parent  of  a  high  school  student  and  can  personally  under- 
stand the  value  of  quality  education.  When  you  speak  of  getting  parents  involved, 
I  know  you — Senator  Jeffords — ^volunteer  as  a  mentor  for  young  people. 

We  need  a  world  class  curriculum  and  teachers  trained  to  teach  this  curriculum. 
We  can  prepare  our  next  generation  to  successfully  compete  in  the  job  world  of  the 
21st  Century,  but  to  do  so  we  must  attack  the  drop-out  rate,  make  sure  a  high 
school  diploma  means  a  solid  education,  and  secure  parental  involvement  in  each 
child's  education  experience. 

I  share  with  most  Americans  a  concern  about  the  total  environment  facing  chil- 
dren today.  I'm  shocked  by  the  violence  and  sex  our  children  are  able  to  see  on  TV 
today.  We  must  fight  violence  in  all  of  our  environment — including  the  media.  And 
we  must  work  as  a  community  to  create  an  environment  for  learning. 

I  appreciate  your  sincere  work  in  education  for  DC  and  listen  carefully  to  your 
ideas  and  advice.  I  particularly  hope  your  efforts  will  succeed  in  securing  more  cap- 
itol  funding  for  DC  school  facilities  outside  of  our  operating  budget. 

Third,  we  must  re-enforce  the  traditional  American  view  that  local  elected  officials 
set  local  government  priorities. 

It  is  part  of  our  American  heritage  to  demand  that  local  elected  officials  deliver 
on  choices  selected  by  the  electorate.  This  nation  invests  enormous  talent  and  fund- 
ing to  insure  the  growth  of  democracy  around  the  world.  How  can  we  do  less  here 
in  the  free  world's  most  significant  capital  city? 

I'm  sure  you  would  agree  with  me  that  you  are  in  a  better  position  to  know  and 
respect  the  wishes  of  the  citizens  of  Vermont  than  a  Senator  from  Kansas  or  Wyo- 
ming. You  are  accountable  to  the  citizens  of  Vermont.  In  addition,  you  will  experi- 
ence the  results  of  your  decision  making.  You,  your  family,  your  fi-iends,  and  your 
associates  are  likely  to  live  and  work  in  Qie  world  effected  by  your  actions. 

The  citizens  of  the  District  deserve  and  expect  no  less.  We  recognize  the  special 
federal  interest  in  DC.  And  I  specifically  understand  and  endorse  Congress'  concern 
for  our  efficiency  as  a  government  and  our  responsibility  to  live  within  our  means. 

It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  local  elected  officials  are  responsible  for  setting  local 
priorities.  A  District  Government  that  is  living  within  its  means  has  every  right  and 
responsibility  to  determine  at  the  local  level  which  services  need  priority  and  which 
services  should  be  eliminated. 

The  fiscal  year  1996  Budget  you  are  considering  has  been  hammered  out  in  dili- 
gent and  sincere  negotiations  involving  the  control  board,  this  Administration,  and 
DC  Council.  There  has  been  speculation  that  elements  within  Congress  are  poised 
to  rewrite  our  work  substantially.  I  would  hope  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  financial  and  personnel  adjustments  that  the  District  Government  has  under- 
gone in  recent  months  and  will  occur  as  a  result  of  this  budget  are  dramatic.  Cuts 
have  been  made  without  regard  to  work  assignments,  or  service  assessments. 

Since  we  allowed  early-out  and  easy-out  retirements  to  occur  across  the  board, 
without  regard  to  services,  functions,  or  expertise,  these  personnel  vacancies  have 
proved  to  be  very  disruptive.  Therefore,  we  need  a  period  of  adjustment  and  assimi- 
lation to  refit  our  workforce  to  the  service  assignments. 
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Further  cuts  will  cripple  our  ability  to  provide  a  functioning  city.  Instead,  I  ask 
that  Congress  give  time  for  the  process  it  has  initiated  to  mature.  Let  the  emerging 
partnership  survive. 

Our  present  circumstances,  dire  as  they  are,  do  not  make  our  quest  for  full  self- 
determination  any  less  right,  or  its  denial  any  less  wrong. 

I  urge  you  and  your  colleagues  to  resist  the  temptation  to  cancel  the  work  we 
bring  you  this  week.  I  seek  support  for  the  budget  and  your  continued  assistance 
for  the  vision  of  service  we  share.  Financial  oversight  efforts  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia worked  well  because  negotiation  and  collaboration  between  local  elected  offi- 
cials and  the  assistance  boards  was  secured.  We  can  do  even  better  here. 

Once  we  move  beyond  this  work  on  the  fiscal  year  1996  Budget,  I  am  anxious  to 
address  our  longer  term  agenda.  We  can  rapidly  reach  the  vision  we  all  share  by 
attacking  a  few  barriers  which  I  believe  are  possible  to  overcome. 

Medicaid  reform  is  essential,  not  only  in  DC,  but  throughout  America.  We  believe 
in  managed  care  approaches  with  capitated  rate  structures  to  insure  predictable  as 
well  as  quality  care.  We  also  believe  the  giant  bite  that  Medicaid  takes  out  of  local 
resources  here  in  DC  is  an  issue  of  fairness  that  needs  to  be  addressed. 

Our  Lorton  prison  facilities  need  to  be  replaced.  I  favor  closing  Lorton  and  I  sup- 
port new,  federally  operated  facilities  to  serve  these  traditional  state  government 
needs.  We  are  working  closely  with  Congressman  Tom  Davis  to  shape  a  five  or  six- 
year  phaseout  of  Lorton  and  the  building  of  new  facilities  for  heinous  felons  with 
the  federal  government  picking  up  the  majority  of  the  operating  costs. 

And  the  question  of  our  continued  fiinding — at  an  annual  rate  of  $295  million — 
the  old  pension  obligations  we  inherited  fi-om  the  Federal  government  in  1973  is  a 
sore  point  long  overdue  for  resolution. 

As  we  work  through  these  short  term  issues,  let  me  assure  you  and  your  commit- 
tee that  we  are  diligently  working  on  long  term  solutions.  Work  on  our  four-year 
financial  plan  to  reach  complete  financial  independence  and  retire  our  budget  debt 
by  1999  is  on  schedule.  We  will  deliver  to  the  Financial  Authority  and  the  Congress 
this  detailed  plan  by  February  1. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  review  not  only  this  budget,  but  my  vision  for 
this  great  city. 

I  see  a  city  where  children  are  born  into  caring  and  responsible  families. 

I  see  a  city  where  young  people  go  to  college,  and  older  people  also  continue  to 
learn. 

I  see  a  city  of  thriving  industries  of  tomorrow,  including  health  care,  music,  tour- 
ism, information  technology,  and  publishing — as  well  as  government. 

I  see  a  city  where  millions  of  people  fi"om  around  the  world  visit  to  honor  democ- 
racy and  absorb  our  national  values. 

I  see  a  city  where  service — in  the  public  and  private  sectors — ^is  considered  honor- 
able. 

And  I  see  a  city  where  faith  abounds  *  *  *  faith  is  rewarded. 

Thank  you  for  sharing  in  this  vision. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  A.  CLARKE 

Senator  JEFFORDS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor. 

Mr.  Clarke,  please  proceed.  Your  entire  statement  will  be  made 
a  part  of  the  record.  If  you  want  to  abbreviate  it,  you  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Clarke.  We  are  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  present 
you  with  the  results  of  the  work  done  over  the  last  6  months  in 
cooperation  with  the  Mayor  and  the  newly  established  Financial 
Responsibility  and  Management  Assistance  Authority,  on  the  fiscal 
year  1996  budget. 

On  April  18,  the  Council  passed  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1996 
with  a  full-time  equivalent,  FTE,  level  of  45,378  and  a  gross  budget 
of  $5,148  million.  In  the  months  preceding  this  action,  the  Council 
held  extensive  hearings  with  the  agencies  to  evaluate  their  budget 
assumptions  and  assist  the  Council  in  establishing  priorities  for 
service  provision. 
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AUTHORITY  RECOMMENDATIONS 

On  July  15,  the  authority  presented  the  Council  with  a  set  of  12 
recommendations  on  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget.  We  welcomed 
those  recommendations.  Many  of  them  addressed  the  need  to  de- 
velop better  information,  with  which  the  Council  wholeheartedly 
agreed.  Indeed,  the  Council  has  had  the  same  frustrations  as  had 
the  Congress,  the  GAO,  and  the  authority  in  procuring  accurate  in- 
formation. More  importantly,  in  my  estimation,  is  the  need  to  have 
common  sets  of  numbers  so  that  policy  decisions  can  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  policy  and  not  be  hampered  so  much  by  discussion  and 
disagreement  about  numbers.  The  authority  seems  strong  on  this 
point  and  the  Council  welcomes  it. 

FOUR  PRIORITY  RECOMMENDATIONS 

While  presenting  a  number  of  recommendations,  the  authority 
spoke  of  four  particular  areas  that  they  gave  us  recommendations, 
to  develop  a  new  financial  management  system,  to  implement  pilot 
performance  management  programs,  to  establish  plans  and  mile- 
stones for  achieving  $70  million  in  management  initiatives  which 
the  Mayor  had  proposed  before,  and  personnel  and  staffing  levels. 

The  Council  had  15  days,  a  very  short  period  of  time,  sir,  in 
which  to  respond  to  these  recommendations  and  made  real 
progress  toward  the  goal  of  creating  an  effective  and  efficient  Dis- 
trict government. 

A  NEW  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 

Connected  with  the  recommendations  to  improve  information, 
the  Council  recommended  development  of  a  new  financial  manage- 
ment system  to  manage  information  on  an  immediate  basis.  We  al- 
located $18  million  for  this  new  financial  system  which  was  esti- 
mated to  cost  $28  million.  We  had  already  put  in  the  budget  $10 
million,  so  we  have  the  $28  million  which  is  needed  for  the  new  fi- 
nancial management  system.  The  lack  of  such  a  strong  system  has 
been  long  discussed,  but  with  the  new  system  we  can  retrain  our 
employees  and  we  can  ensure  that  the  District  will  know  what  it 
owes  to  vendors  and  will  be  able  to  monitor  them  more  carefully. 

PILOT  PROGRAM 

The  Council  also  recommended  that  the  city  develop  some  pilot 
programs  consistent  with  the  authority's  recommendation,  and 
budgeted  $667,000  each  to  three  agencies,  the  Departments  of  Ad- 
ministrative Services,  Personnel,  and  Public  Works  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  programs. 

MONITORING  COMMITTEE 

The  Council  also  included  a  management  initiative  of  its  own, 
the  development  of  an  initiative  implementation  and  monitoring 
committee,  such  as  the  one  in  place  in  Philadelphia,  designed  to  lay 
out  plans  and  milestones  for  achieving  management  initiatives  and 
to  monitor  their  implementation. 

I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  the  monitoring  committee  has  al- 
ready met  several  times  over  the  last  few  weeks,  and  has  included 
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staff  members  from  the  authority  in  this  process,  with  very  positive 
results. 

That  cooperation  between  the  authority,  the  executive,  and  the 
Council  has  been  productive.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  we  voted  as 
the  Council  last  week,  September  8,  was  a  reflection  of  that.  We 
had  a  disagreement  with  the  Mayor  on  one  issue,  the  police  budget, 
where  we  did  not  want  to  quite  do  a  cut  and  found  another  way 
to  do  that. 

MEDIA  REPORTS  OFTEN  INACCURATE 

But  it  is  important  for  you  to  know,  and  the  Congress  to  know, 
that  we  are  trying  to  sit  together,  we  are  trying  to  cooperate.  I  will 
go  into  an  issue  where  we  have  had  some  disagreement  in  a  mo- 
ment. If  you  just  read  the  paper,  you  would  think  that  we  are  al- 
ways at  each  other's  edge.  The  newspaper  reporters  go  and  they 
have  their  sources  here  and  there,  particularly  in  certain  congres- 
sional offices  but  not  your  own,  to  blow  up  issues  to  just  focus  on 
where  there  might  be  difficulties. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  understand  the  Mayor  has  already  submit- 
ted this  nomination  of  the  CFO.  I  read  that  in  the  paper  today,  but 
it  appears  that  the  press  reported  it  in  error,  as,  in  fact,  I  advised 
my  Council  members  in  error  yesterday.  Sometimes  the  press  just 
gets  a  little  ahead. 

I  am  saying  this  all  to  say  do  not  believe  everything  you  read  in 
the  papers  as  to  efforts  at  cooperation.  There  are  some  problems, 
as  I  said,  I  will  go  into  that,  but  we  are  making  progress  in  that 
area. 

COUNCIL  ACCEPTED  MANAGEMENT  INITIATIVES 

In  addition,  the  Council  accepted  many  of  the  management  ini- 
tiatives proposed  by  the  Mayor,  including  privatization  initiatives 
for  traffic  adjudication  functions  in  the  department  of  public  works, 
medical  and  food  services  at  the  Lorton  facility,  closing  of  D.C.  Vil- 
lage, and  reengineering  proposals  for  consolidation  of  data  centers. 

RESTRUCTURING  THE  CITY'S  DEBT 

After  consulting  with  the  D.C.  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants and  the  authority,  the  Council  recommended  approval  of 
the  Mayor's  proposal  to  authorize  him  to  negotiate  the  restructur- 
ing of  the  city's  debt.  The  previous  law  required  it  to  be  on  a  com- 
petitive basis.  We  were  a  little  worried  about  going  off  competitive 
basis,  going  to  negotiated  basis.  Our  instincts  were  to  always  go  on 
a  competitive  basis.  We  consulted  with  the  D.C.  Institute  of  Cer- 
tified Public  Accountants,  we  consulted  with  the  authority,  and 
they  said  unanimously  that  they  thought  the  Mayor  was  correct  on 
this  issue,  that  we  should  go  with  a  negotiated  rate,  so  we  have  ap- 
proved that. 

REDUCED  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENTS 

Finally,  the  Council  followed  the  authority's  recommendations  as 
to  personnel.  The  authorit/s  original  recommendation  was  to  re- 
duce FTE's  to  no  more  than  38,778,  a  cut  of  5,600.  The  Council,  in 
its  revision  of  the  fiscal  year  1996  request,  exceeded  this  level,  re- 
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ducing  the  FTE  level  to  36,352.  In  doing  so,  we  eliminated  approxi- 
mately 3,200  vacant  positions,  offset  by  a  backfill  of  695  positions 
that  we  felt  to  be  essential,  revenue-producing,  or  court-ordered/ 
statutory.  We  redefined  1,217  positions  so  that  they  do  not  fall 
within  the  District's  personnel  authority  located  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  and  Assisted  Housing,  and  the  Aqueduct,  and  elimi- 
nated 3,666  positions  in  order  to  contract  out  services  in  various 
departments. 

On  August  12,  the  authority  responded  to  our  actions  of  July  28. 
It  recommended  the  Public  Defender  Service  and  the  D.C.  General 
Hospital,  as  well  as  the  Department  of  Public  Housing  and  the  Aq- 
ueduct be  outside  the  budget  and  adjusted  the  reduction  of  5,600 
to  5,237  FTE's  from  a  revised  base  of  42,437. 

Laying  aside  for  a  moment  the  issues  of  contracting  out,  the  au- 
thority approved  all  of  the  Council's  recommendations  for  position 
reductions  and  made  some  additional  recommendations  of  its  own. 
The  total  amounted  to  a  reduction  of  3,989  positions. 

The  matter  of  how  to  credit  contracting  out  has  been  one  place 
where  the  Council  and  the  authority  have  had  some  disagreement. 
It  is  still  unclear  to  us  how  the  authority  is  treating  contracting 
out. 

CREDITING  CONTRACTED  OUT  POSITIONS 

Aside  from  the  Greneral  Hospital,  the  Council  recommended  re- 
ductions of  1,997  positions  through  contracting  out.  The  authority 
credited  all  of  the  446  of  the  contracted  out  reductions  at  the  D.C. 
Village  but  only  5  percent  of  the  remaining  1,519  or  77.  In  sum, 
the  authority  recommended  crediting  the  Council's  contracting  out 
reductions  at  523  or  9.9  percent  of  the  5,237  goal.  When  added  to 
the  3,989  positions  reduced  through  other  than  contracting  out,  the 
authority  credited  the  Council  with  4,512  reduced  positions,  725 
less  than  the  goal  of  5,237. 

It  was  later  reported  to  us  that  the  authority  agreed  that  the 
number  should  be  704  and  not  725. 

The  Council  acted  on  my  recommendation  to  proceed  with  con- 
tracting out  based  on  what  Council  staff  understood  from  a  con- 
versation with  authority  staff  as  to  how  contracting  out  would  be 
credited.  We  began  with  the  premise  that  contracting  out  would  be 
credited  even  if  first-year  savings  were  minimal,  so  long  as  there 
were  savings  in  the  out-years,  ^ter  the  Council  had  acted,  but  be- 
fore the  August  report,  the  authority  itself  made  clear  that  it  want- 
ed reasonable  estimates  of  savings  to  be  accomplished. 

On  September  8,  1995,  the  Council  passed  the  fiscal  year  1996 
budget  reduction  allocation  sense  of  the  council  emergency  resolu- 
tion to  respond  to  the  authority's  recommendation  that  we  allocate 
the  704  additional  reductions  and  its  assertions  that,  if  we  did  not 
do  so,  it  would  recommend  how  to  do  that. 

In  consultation  with  the  Mayor,  with  the  only  disagreement 
being  about  the  police  department,  we  did  allocate  the  704  cuts,  as 
asked  by  the  authority,  and  thus  we  can  legitimately  say  that  we 
did  what  we  were  advised  to  do  by  the  authority,  and  neither  the 
authority  nor  the  Congress  should  ask  more.  You  set  up  an  author- 
ity, we  followed  their  recommendations,  there  should  be  a  dot  on 
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the  sentence  and  a  next  paragraph  for  the  other  issues  that  you 
have  to  tend  to.  It  has  been  done. 

We  have  cooperated,  but  in  subsection  2(c)  of  our  December  8 
resolution  we  recommended  restoring  22  positions  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance  and  Revenue  premising  our  recommendation  on 
adjusting  the  rate  at  which  positions  that  we  contract  out  are  cred- 
ited against  the  authority's  recommendations.  If  the  22  positions 
were  restored  to  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Revenue,  the  cred- 
it for  positions  reduced  through  contracting  out  would  amount  to 
a  rate  of  10.4  percent  rather  than  9.9  percent. 

Now  what  is  right,  10.4  percent  or  9.9  percent?  We  tried  to  look 
for  some  standards. 

SAVINGS  FROM  CONTRACTING  OUT 

The  authority  seemed  fixed  on  5  percent  as  a  general  standard 
for  estimating  savings  from  contracting  out.  The  Council  did  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Procurement  Practices  Act  of  1985  to  set 
a  5-percent  threshold  for  contracting  out,  but  this  was  just  a  defini- 
tion of  a  starting  point  and  not  a  guide  to  a  reasonable  estimate 
of  savings.  It  meant  that  prospective  contractors  should  go  back  to 
their  drawing  boards  if  they  could  not  produce  at  least  5  percent 
in  savings. 

A  1993  study  for  the  National  Governors'  Association  cited  out- 
sourcing as  the  primary  means  of  reinventing  government  and  im- 
proving efficient  delivery  of  services.  This  we  researched  rather 
thoroughly.  Testimony  by  the  GAO  before  the  House  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Appropriations  Subcommittee  reported  estimates  by  the 
Reason  Foundation  of  savings  from  20  to  50  percent  and  that  the 
GAO  had  gathered  data  from  State  and  local  governments  showing 
savings  ranging  from  16  percent  to  83  percent. 

But  an  even  more  objective  and  reasonable  standard  would  be 
the  report  by  the  Rivlin  Commission  which  stressed  the  importance 
of  injecting  competition  into  government  and  which  recommended 
that  2,000  of  the  6,000,  or  33  percent,  of  the  positions  that  it  rec- 
ommended cutting  should  be  achieved  by — and  I  am  quoting  from 
the  Rivlin  Commission — "contracting  with  private  firms  for  the  di- 
rect delivery  of  selected  services."  I  have  attached  to  my  testimony 
a  copy  from  the  excerpt  from  the  relevant  part  of  the  Rivlin  Com- 
mission's report  and  would  ask  that  it  be  made  a  part  of  your 
record. 

STANDARD  FOR  MEASURING  ACTIONS 

If  the  Rivlin  Commission  standard  of  33  percent  were  applied  to 
the  goal  of  5,237  that  the  authority  had  set  for  us,  1,728  credits 
would  be  given  for  the  number  of  positions  reduced  by  the  Council 
as  a  result  of  contracting. 

We  need  a  clear  standard  of  how  our  actions  will  be  measured 
and  what  will  be  their  effect. 

I  personally  took  the  lead  in  advocating  contracting  out  when  I 
thought  that  it  would  be  credited  one  on  one.  I  argued  to  friends 
in  organized  labor,  and  if  you  know  my  political  record  you  know 
how  important  organized  labor  has  been  to  me,  that  they  needed 
to  be  cooperative  with  the  authority,  which  I  argued  was  necessary 
in  the  long  run. 
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We  cut  1,985  positions,  beyond  the  hospital,  by  providing  for  con- 
tracting out.  Each  of  the  persons  occup5dng  those  positions  will  re- 
ceive pink  slips.  Not  just  5  percent,  not  just  9.9  percent,  each  of 
them.  They  will  no  longer  receive  a  paycheck  from  the  District,  will 
no  longer  be  contributing  to  a  District  pension  and,  even  if  re-em- 
ployed by  the  contracting  firm,  will  undoubtedly  see  a  very  real 
change  in  their  work. 

Some  of  these  people  are  my  constituents  and  some  of  them  are 
constituents  of  Members  of  Congress  from  the  region.  But  all  elect- 
ed officials  know,  or  should  know,  that  in  hard  times  it  is  best  to 
be  straightforward  with  our  constituents.  We  need  to  know  what 
the  effect  of  our  decisions  will  be  on  our  constituents  as  we  tell 
them  what  must  be  done. 

HARD  DECISIONS  FOR  COUNCIL 

The  Council  has  bitten  the  hard  bullets.  Over  the  last  2  years  it 
has  led  the  way  in  making  tough  decisions,  whether  to  cut  the 
budgets  throughout  the  city  to  try  to  save  the  budget  for  the  pay- 
ments to  the  pension  fund — something  former  Mayor  Kelly  exer- 
cised what  I  called  an  administrative  veto  on,  she  did  not  sign  the 
checks — cutting  salaries,  encouraging — or  some  what  would  say  co- 
ercing— retirements.  We  were  not  afraid  to  make  hard  decisions. 
But  its  members  want  to  be  viewed  as  courageous  and  not  as  fools. 

We  have  accepted  working  with  the  authority  and  we  are  very 
pleased  that  President  Clinton  has  appointed  only  D.C.  residents 
to  serve  on  it.  We  have  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  most  of  what 
it  recommended  and  look  forward  to  improved  communication. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  while  this  has  been  a  challenging 
adjustment  period  for  everyone  involved,  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, the  Mayor,  and  the  members  of  the  authority,  that  we  are  forg- 
ing a  working  relationship.  I  know  that  the  Council  is  doing  every- 
thing it  can  to  cooperate  in  this  process,  and  that  it  takes  very  seri- 
ously the  important  task  of  putting  this  government  back  on  solid 
financial  footing  while  ensuring  a  higher  quality  of  life  for  its  citi- 
zens and  visitors. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  have.  Thank 
you. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  David  A.  Clarke 

Good  afternoon,  Chairman  Jeffords  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  present  you  with  the  results  of  the  work  done 
over  the  last  six  months,  in  cooperation  with  the  Mayor  and  the  newly  established 
Financial  Responsibility  and  Management  Assistance  authority,  on  the  fiscal  year 
1996  Budget. 

On  April  18th,  the  Council  passed  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  Budget  Request  Act,  with 
a  Full  Time  Equivalent  (or  FTE)  level  of  45,378  and  a  gross  budget  of  $5,148  billion. 
In  the  months  preceding  this  action,  the  Council  held  extensive  hearings  with  the 
agencies  to  evauiate  the  budget  assumptions  and  assist  the  Council  in  establishing 
priorities  for  service  provision. 

On  July  15th,  the  authority  presented  the  Council  with  a  set  of  12  recommenda- 
tions on  the  fiscal  year  1996  Budget.  We  welcomed  those  recommendations.  Many 
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of  them  addressed  the  need  to  develop  better  information,  with  which  the  Council 
wholeheartedly  agreed.  Indeed  the  Council  has  had  the  same  frustrations  as  the 
Congress,  the  GAO,  and  the  authority  in  procuring  accurate  information.  Most  im- 
portantly, in  my  estimation,  is  the  need  to  have  common  sets  of  numbers  so  that 
Eolicy  decisions  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  policy  and  not  be  hampered  so  much 
y  discussion  and  disagreement  about  numbers.  The  authority  seems  strong  on  this 
point,  and  the  Council  welcomes  it. 

While  presenting  a  number  of  recommendations,  the  authority  made  four  detailed 
recommendations  regarding  the  need  for  a  new  financial  management  system  for 
the  District,  the  implementation  of  pilot  performance  management  programs,  the  es- 
tablishment of  plans  and  milestones  for  achieving  $70  million  in  management  initia- 
tives, and  personnel  and  staffing  levels. 

The  Council  had  a  short  15  days  in  which  to  respond  to  these  recommendations, 
and  made  real  progress  towards  the  goal  of  creating  an  effective  and  efficient  Dis- 
trict government. 

FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 

Connected  with  its  recommendations  to  improve  information,  the  authority  rec- 
ommended development  of  a  new  financial  management  system  to  manage  informa- 
tion on  an  immediate  basis.  The  Council  fillocated  $18  million  of  the  savings  in 
other  parts  of  the  budget  for  this  new  FMS,  estimated  to  cost  the  District  $28  mil- 
lion. In  order  to  achieve  this  level  of  funding,  the  Council  also  redirected  $10  million 
already  in  the  budget  for  improvements  to  the  existing  system.  The  lack  of  a  strong 
Financial  Management  System  has  been  much  discussed,  and  with  a  new  system 
and  the  retraining  of  the  employees  who  work  directly  with  the  system,  we  can  en- 
sure that  the  District  will  know  what  it  owes  to  vendors  and  will  be  able  to  monitor 
cash  flow  more  carefully. 

PILOT  PERFORMANCE  MANAGEMENT  INITIATIVES 

The  authority  also  recommended  that  the  city  develop  some  pilot  performance  pro- 
grams and  the  Council  budgeted  $667  thousand  each  to  three  agencies — the  Depart- 
ment of  Administrative  Services,  the  Office  of  Personnel,  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Works — for  the  implementation  of  pilot  performance  management  programs 
to  increase  efficiency  within  these  agencies. 

The  Council  also  included  a  management  initiative  of  its  own — the  development 
of  an  Initiative  Implementation  and  Monitoring  Committee  such  as  the  one  in  place 
in  Philadelphia— designed  to  lay  out  plans  and  milestones  for  achieving  manage- 
ment initiatives  and  to  monitor  their  implementation.  I  am  also  pleased  to  tell  you 
that  the  Monitoring  Committee  has  already  met  several  times  over  the  last  few 
weeks,  and  has  included  staff  members  from  the  authority  in  this  process,  with  very 
positive  results.  It  has  met  with  the  directors  of  several  of  the  District's  largest 
agencies  and  is  making  progress  towards  developing  a  comprehensive  financial  plan 
for  fiscal  year  1996.  Committee  members  have  also  identified  places  where  there  are 
real  opportunities  for  innovation,  and  places  where  duplicative  functions  can  be 
eliminated.  We  are  only  just  beginning  the  process  of  re-engineering  the  District 
government,  but  we  are  aJl  on  the  same  team,  and  we  are  all  looking  for  the  agen- 
cies to  provide  the  same  kind  of  information — to  expose  themselves  to  the  harsh 
light  of  day  and  let  us  eliminate  the  old  practices  that  have  brought  us  to  this  point. 

MANAGEMENT  INITIATIVES 

In  addition,  the  Council  accepted  many  of  the  management  initiatives  proposed 
by  the  Mayor,  for  an  estimated  savings  of  $16  million.  Included  in  these  are  privat- 
ization initiatives  for  the  traffic  adjudication  functions  within  the  Department  of 
Public  Works,  medical  and  food  services  at  the  Lorton  facility  and  the  closing  of 
D.C.  Village,  as  well  as  re-engineering  proposals  for  consolidation  of  data  centers 
and  adjudicatory  functions  throughout  the  government,  and  reform  of  procurement 
procedures. 

Also,  after  consulting  with  the  D.C.  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants  and 
the  authority,  tiie  Council  recommended  allowing  the  Mayor  to  pursue  his  proposal 
to  restructure  the  existing  debt  through  a  negotiated  bid,  for  an  estimated  savings 
of  $70  million  in  fiscal  year  1996.  Originally,  the  plan  was  estimated  to  save  $70 
million  in  fiscal  year  1995  and  $42  million  in  fiscal  year  1996,  but  because  the  re- 
structuring was  delayed,  the  District  will  be  able  to  realize  the  entire  $70  million 
in  fiscal  year  1996.  As  a  result,  the  debt  service  budget  was  reduced  by  $28  million. 
It  is  to  the  District's  advantage  to  pursue  this  restructuring  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  lowered  interest  rates,  and  we  have  urged  the  Mayor  to 
move  forward  with  this  initiative  expeditiously. 
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FTE  REDUCTIONS 

Finally,  the  Council  followed  the  authority's  recommendations  to  cut  personnel. 
The  authority's  original  recommendation  was  to  reduce  FTE's  to  no  more  than 
39,778,  a  cut  of  5,600.  The  Council,  in  its  revision  of  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget 
request,  exceeded  this  level,  reducing  the  FTE  level  to  36,352.  In  this  action,  the 
Council  eliminated  approximately  3,200  vacant  positions,  many  resulting  from  in- 
centives for  voluntary  separation,  and  limited  backfilling  of  vacant  positions  to  695 
essential,  revenue-producing,  or  court-ordered/statutory  positions,  redefined  1,217 
positions  that  do  not  fall  within  the  District's  personnel  authority  located  within  the 
Department  of  Public  and  Assisted  Housing  and  the  Washington  Aqueduct,  and 
eliminated  3,666  positions  in  order  to  contract  out  services  within  the  public  schools, 
the  Department  of  Human  Services,  Corrections,  the  Police  Department,  and  the 
Department  of  Public  Works. 

authority's  second  review 

On  August  12th,  the  authority  responded  to  our  actions  of  July  28th.  It  rec- 
ommended treating  the  Public  Defender  Service  and  D.C.  General  Hospital  as  well 
as  the  Department  of  Public  Housing  and  the  Aqueduct  outside  the  budget  and  ad- 
justed the  reduction  of  5,600  to  5,237  FTE's  from  a  revised  base  of  42,437. 

Laying  aside  issues  of  contracting-out,  the  authority  approved  all  of  the  Council's 
recommendations  for  position  reductions  and  made  additional  recommendations  for 
reductions.  The  total  amounted  to  a  reduction  of  3,989  positions. 

The  matter  of  how  to  credit  contracting  out  has  been  one  place  where  the  Council 
and  the  authority  have  had  some  disagreement,  and  it  is  unclear  still  how  the  au- 
thority is  treating  contracting  out. 

Aside  from  the  General  Hospital,  the  Council  recommended  reductions  of  1,997 
positions  through  contracting-out.  The  authority  credited  all  446  of  the  contracted- 
out  reductions  at  D.C.  Village,  but  only  5  percent  of  the  remaining  1,519  (or  77). 
In  sum,  the  authority  recommended  crediting  the  Council's  contracting-out  reduc- 
tions at  523  or  9.9  percent  of  the  5,237  goal.  When  added  to  the  3,989  positions  re- 
duced through  other  than  contracting-out,  the  authority  credited  the  Council  with 
4,512  reduced  positions — 725  less  than  the  goal  of  5,237.^ 

The  Council  acted  on  my  recommendation  to  proceed  with  contracting  out  based 
on  what  Council  staff  understood  as  to  how  contracting  out  would  be  credited.  We 
began  with  the  premise  that  contracting-out  would  be  credited  even  if  first-year  sav- 
ings were  minimal  so  long  as  there  were  savings  in  the  out-years. 

After  the  Council  had  acted,  but  before  the  authority's  August  report,  the  author- 
ity itself  made  clear  that  it  wanted  reasonable  estimates  of  savings  to  be  accom- 
plished from  contracting  out. 

RECENT  actions 

On  September  8,  1995,  the  Council  passed  the  "Fiscal  Year  1996  Budget  Reduc- 
tion Allocation  Sense  of  the  Council  Emergency  Resolution  of  1995"  to  respond  to 
the  authority's  recommendation  that  we  allocate  the  704  additioned  reductions  and 
its  assertion  that,  if  we  did  not  do  so,  it  would  recommend  how  to  do  it. 

In  consultation  with  the  Mayor,^  we  did  allocate  the  704  cuts  thus  we  can  legiti- 
mately say  that  we  did  what  we  were  advised  to  do  by  the  authority  ^  and  that  nei- 
ther the  authority  nor  the  Congress  should  do  more. 

We  have  cooperated,  but,  in  subsection  2(c)  of  our  December  8  resolution,  we  rec- 
ommended restoring  22  positions  to  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Revenue 
premising  our  recommendation  on  adjusting  the  rate  at  which  positions  that  we  con- 
tract out  are  credited  against  the  authority's  recommendations.  If  22  positions  were 
restored  to  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Revenue,  the  credit  for  positions  reduced 
through  contracting-out  would  amount  to  a  rate  of  10.4  percent  rather  than  9.9  per- 
cent. 

The  authority  seemed  fixed  on  5  percent  as  a  general  standard  for  estimating  sav- 
ings from  contracting  out.  The  Council  did  amend  section  105b(a)  of  the  District  of 


^The  recommendation  of  725  additional  cuts  to  be  allocated  was  revised  to  704  to  correct  an 
error  in  calculation,  and  both  the  Mayor  and  the  staff  of  the  authority  have  used  704  in  discuss- 
ing this  allocation. 

2  The  Council  did  not  support  a  Mayoral  proposal  to  make  further  reductions  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan PoUce  Department. 

^  Included  in  this  action  was  the  allocation  of  the  160  cuts  to  Governmental  Direction  and 
Support,  with  large  cuts  in  the  Department  of  Administrative  Services  and  Personnel,  and  fur- 
ther cuts  to  the  Department  of  Emplojonent  Services,  the  Department  of  Human  Services,  and 
the  Water  and  Sewer  authority. 
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Columbia  Procurement  Practices  Act  of  1985  "*  to  set  a  5  percent  savings  threshold 
for  consideration  of  any  proposed  contracting-out,  but  that  was  just  a  definition  of 
a  starting  point  and  not  a  guide  to  a  reasonable  estimate  of  savings.  It  meant  that 
prospective  contractors  should  go  back  to  their  drawing  boards  if  they  could  not 
produce  at  least  5  percent  savings. 

A  1993  study  for  the  National  Governors'  Association  cited  out-sourcing  as  the  pri- 
mary means  of  "reinventing  government"  and  improving  efficient  delivery  of  serv- 
ices. Testimony  by  the  GAO  before  the  House  District  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
reported  estimates  by  the  Reason  Foundation  of  savings  of  20-50  percent  and  that 
it  had  gathered  data  from  state  and  local  governments  showing  savings  ranging 
from  16  percent  to  83  percent. 

But  an  even  more  objective  and  reasonable  standard  would  be  the  report  by  the 
Rivlin  Commission,  which  stressed  the  importance  of  "injecting  competition"  into 
government  and  which  recommended  that  2,000  of  the  6,000  (33  percent)  positions 
it  recommended  cutting  should  be  achieved  by  "contracting  with  private  firms  for 
the  direct  delivery  of  selected  services."  Attached  to  this  testimony  is  a  copy  of  an 
excerpt  from  the  relevant  part  of  the  Rivlin  Commission's  report. 

If  the  Rivlin  standard  oi  33  percent  were  applied  to  the  goal  of  5,237,  1,728  credits 
could  ibe  given  for  the  number  of  positions  reduced  by  the  Council  as  a  result  of  con- 
tracting-out. 

We  need  a  clear  standard  of  how  our  actions  will  be  measured  and  what  will  be 
their  effect. 

I  personally  took  the  lead  in  advocating  contracting-out  when  I  thought  that  it 
would  be  credited  one-to-one.  I  argued  to  friends  in  organized  labor  (and  if  you  know 
my  political  record  you  know  how  important  they  are  to  me)  that  we  needed  to  be 
cooperative  with  the  authority  which  I  argued  was  necessary  in  the  long  run.  We 
cut  1,985  positions  (beyond  the  hospital)  by  providing  for  contracting  out.  Each  of 
the  persons  occupjdng  these  positions  will  receive  pink-slips — not  just  5  percent  or 
even  9.9  percent  of  them.  They  will  no  longer  receive  a  paycheck  from  the  District, 
will  no  longer  be  contributing  to  a  District  pension  and,  even  if  re-employed  by  the 
contracting  firm,  will  undoubtedly  see  a  very  real  change  in  their  work. 

Some  of  these  people  are  my  constituents  and  some  are  the  constituents  of  some 
of  you.  But  all  elected  officials  know,  or  should  know,  that,  in  hard  times,  it  is  best 
to  be  straightforward  with  our  constituents.  We  need  to  know  what  the  efifect  of  our 
decisions  will  be  on  our  constituents  as  we  tell  them  what  must  be  done.  The  Coun- 
cil has  bitten  the  hard  bullets.  Over  the  last  two  years,  it  has  led  the  way  in  making 
tough  decisions — whether  to  cut  budgets  throughout  the  city  to  try  to  save  the  budg- 
et for  payments  to  the  pension  fund,  cutting  salaries,  encouraging  (or  some  would 
say  coercing)  retirements.  It  is  not  afraid  to  make  hard  decisions,  but  its  members 
want  to  be  viewed  as  courageous  and  not  as  fools. 

CONCLUSION 

We  have  appreciated  working  with  the  authority,  and  we  are  very  pleased  that 
President  Clinton  appointed  oSy  D.C.  residents  to  serve  on  it.  We  have  come  to 
agreement  on  most  of  what  it  recommended  and  look  forward  to  improved  commu- 
nication. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that,  while  this  has  been  a  challenging  adjustment  pe- 
riod for  everyone  involved — the  members  of  the  Council,  the  Mayor,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  authority — that  we  are  forging  a  strong  working  relationship.  I  know 
that  the  Council  is  doing  everything  it  can  to  cooperate  in  this  process,  and  that 
it  takes  very  seriously  the  important  task  of  putting  this  city  back  on  solid  financial 
footing  while  ensuring  a  high  quality  of  life  for  its  citizens  and  visitors. 

I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have,  and  again  I  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity  to  speak. 


[Excerpt  of  the  Rivlin  Commission's  Report — November  1990] 

A  MORE  EFFICIENT  GOVERNMENT 

The  Commission,  operating  through  six  committees,  reviewed  District  government 
programs,  staffing,  and  operations  in  considerable  detail.  It  concluded  that  substan- 
tial opportunities  exist  for  reducing  costs  without  significant  reductions  in  service 
through:  Reducing  excessive  staffing,  especially  at  middle  management  levels;  in- 
vesting in  automated  systems  and  new  technology;  consolidating  administrative  fa- 
cilities; and  streamlining  purchasing  and  procurement. 


"•DC.  Law  10-79;  DC.  Code  §l-1181.5b(a). 
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A  SMALLER,  MORE  EFFECTIVE  WORK  FORCE 

Approximately  half  of  the  District's  budget  goes  to  pay  salaries,  overtime,  and 
benefits  of  48,000  workers. 

A  comparison  with  12  similar  cities  showed  that,  even  after  accounting  for  state 
and  county  services,  the  District  has  approximately  40  percent  more  staff  per  10,000 
population  than  the  average  for  the  12  cities.  The  District's  staffing  levels  signifi- 
cantly exceed  the  sample  average  for  police  and  fire  protection,  regulatory  adminis- 
tration, general  control,  health,  corrections,  and  sanitation.  The  Commission  tar- 
geted these  areas  for  more  detailed  staffing  analyses,  including:  An  evaluation  of  the 
number  of  middle  management  and  administrative  staff;  an  evaluation  of  program 
staffing;  and  an  evaluation  of  privatization  options. 

Based  on  the  results  of  the  more  detailed  analyses,  the  Commission  believes  total 
staff  should  be  reduced  by  approximately  6,000  positions.  The  Commission  rec- 
ommends reducing: 

— 2,100  middle  management  and  administrative  positions  by  correcting  excessive 
levels  of  management,  too  narrow  spans  of  control,  and  excess  staff  in  high- 
grade  executive  assistant,  administrative  assistant,  and  deputy-tjrpe  positions. 

— 1,900  positions  by  improving  management  techniques,  eliminating  redundant 
positions,  and  consolidating  fragmented  program  responsibilities. 

— 2,000  positions,  by  contracting  with  private  firms  for  the  direct  delivery  of  se- 
lected services. 

Although  the  staff  reductions  recommended  by  the  Commission  appear  large, 
many  of  them  could  be  accomplished  by  attrition  and  decisions  not  to  fill  vacant  po- 
sitions. Contractors  could  be  required  or  encouraged  to  hire  District  employees.  Ac- 
tions affecting  current  employees  would,  of  course,  have  to  follow  existing  collective 
bargaining  procedures  and  personnel  regulations. 

AUTOMATION  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

The  Commission  concluded  that  District  employees  lack  the  proper  support  to  do 
their  jobs.  Computer  and  telephone  systems  are  inadequate.  Employees  are  not  pro- 
vided with  automated  systems  that  would  greatly  improve  their  ability  to  do  their 
jobs  effectively  and  efficiently. 

First  priority  needs  to  be  given  to  projects  such  as  automating  eligibility  deter- 
minations for  social  services,  which  would  result  in  significant  operational  improve- 
ments; and  other  projects  that  have  immediate  impacts  on  spending  or  revenues. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  FACILITIES 

The  District  government's  activities  are  spread  out  in  too  many  locations  and  too 
much  of  the  District's  office  space  is  leased.  The  Commission  believes  that  the  Dis- 
trict pays  significantly  more  for  rental  space  than  necessary,  and  that  the  large 
number  of  facilities  hampers  its  ability  to  centralize  and  consolidate  many  support 
functions. 

The  Commission  recommends  an  aggressive  program  to  consolidate  major  agency 
headquarters  and  reduce  leased  space  by  two-thirds  as  leases  expire. 

PURCHASING  AND  PROCUREMENT 

The  District  purchases  over  $1  billion  annually  in  goods  and  services.  The  Com- 
mission believes  that  significant  opportunities  exist  to  save  money  through  better 
purchasing  practices.  The  Commission  has  made  numerous  recommendations  de- 
signed to:  Encourage  the  District  to  take  advantage  of  its  role  as  a  huge  consumer; 
strengthen  procurement  policies  and  procedures  without  creating  unnecessary  ad- 
ministrative costs;  and  develop  a  cadre  of  well-trained  procurement  specialists. 

REDIRECTING  DISTRICT  RESOURCES 

With  limited  resources,  the  District  must  identify  and  invest  in  its  most  important 
functions.  It  is  important  that  these  functions  be  managed  and  operated  as  effi- 
ciently as  possible,  and  take  full  advantage  of  available  federal  funding. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  thank  you  both  for  your  very  complete  state- 
ments. 

We  will  be  moving  the  bill  out  of  the  subcommittee  very  quickly, 
SO  any  information  that  you  wish  to  provide — I  know,  Mr.  Mayor, 
you  mentioned  some  studies  you  wanted  in — please  get  it  to  us  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  expect  to  move  the  bill  out  of  full  committee 
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on  Thursday  and  then  there  will  probably  be  action  by  the  full  Sen- 
ate sliortly  thereafter  and  we  intend  to  meet  our  commitment  with 
respect  to  getting  the  bill  out  in  a  timely  fashion.  We  will  be  wait- 
ing for  the  House,  however,  to  move  and  so  that  will  give  you  a  bet- 
ter sense  of  the  timing. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  expressed  cooperation 
with  the  Control  Board  and  I  am  deeply  happy  that  the  CFO  name 
is  finally  coming  forward  and  I  am  hopeful  there  will  be  a  swift  rec- 
onciliation of  that  problem. 

I  want  to  give  to  you  my  full  commitment  to  cooperate  with  you. 
My  goal,  I  came  to  Congress  in  1975,  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Home  Rule  Act.  I  am  deeply  saddened  by  the  fact  that  some  as- 
pects of  home  rule  have  left  us  temporarily,  but  I  expect  to  move 
us  back  to  full  home  rule  as  soon  as  reasonably  possible.  I  look  for- 
ward to  doing  all  I  can  to  make  this  the  best  city  in  the  country. 
I  am  also  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Education  Subcommittee  and 
dedicated  to  use  my  position  there  to  gain  all  the  knowledge  I  can 
from  other  cities  all  around  this  country  to  turn  the  school  system 
in  Washington  into  the  best  in  the  country. 

I  know  we  are  all  dedicated  to  working  together.  I  am  a  typical 
Vermonter,  we  are  relatively  liberal  socially  but  we  are  very  strict 
and  conservative  when  it  comes  to  financial  matters.  So  I  will  be 
looking  very  closely  to  all  of  the  budgets. 

I  know  that  although  you  appear  to  have  enough  revenues,  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  we  have  the  best  system  for  raising  those  reve- 
nues. We  would  like  to  work  with  you  on  ways  that  we  can  con- 
struct a  revenue  package  in  the  future  to  better  enhance  the  ability 
for  people  to  move  back  in  for  those  that  have  moved  out,  to  build 
up  our  middle  class,  to  build  up  our  tax  base,  and,  hopefully,  a  shift 
of  burdens.  So  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  that  regard. 

With  that,  I  would  just  have  one  question.  It  is  one  of  interest 
to  all  of  us,  and  that  is  the  arena.  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  leases 
withdrawn.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  as  to  where  we  are 
with  respect  to  being  able  to  locate  the  employees  that  are  nec- 
essary in  order  for  that  project  to  go  forward? 

CITY  OFFICIALS  COMMITTED  TO  ARENA 

Mayor  Barry.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
City  Council  and  myself  are  committed  to  the  arena.  Let  me  just 
say,  just  for  the  record,  the  city  government,  the  executive  branch, 
presented  we  thought  the  best  economic  deal  for  the  city.  It  saved 
us  $25  million  of  present  rents.  It  gave  us  a  $33  million  building. 

But  as  you  can  tell,  some  of  us  can  get  caught  up  in  the  politics 
of  it.  There  are  several  members  of  the  Council  who  oppose  the 
arena  and  use  it  as  an  excuse.  There  are  others  who  use  it — ^but 
anyway,  I  withdrew  that  lease  and  I  have  been  talking  with  Mr. 
Clarke  and  other  members  of  the  Council  about  submitting  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  short-term  lease. 

However  we  get  this  done,  it  is  my  view  that  we  will  have  my 
employees,  the  744  employees,  out  of  those  two  buildings,  605  G 
Street  which  we  are  leasing,  and  613  G  Street  which  is  owned  by 
the  D.C.  government,  by  October  20.  It  would  take  about  3  weeks 
to  demolish  those  buildings  and  by  November  15  the  land  ought  to 
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be  cleared.  We  are  going  to  have  a  ground  breaking  on  November 
18. 

I  hope  that  the  new  proposal  I  submit  does  not  become  a  victim 
of  what  I  call  political  chicanery,  where  those  persons  who  want 
something  use  it  as  an  excuse.  So  we  are  going  to  be  on  target. 

Senator  JEFFORDS.  I  would  only  simply  respond  that  I  was  very 
pleased  to  see  you  withdraw  the  leases. 

Mr.  Clarke.  Did  you  ask  both  of  us  that  question?  I  hope  you 
did,  so  I  can  answer  it. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Yes;  you  may  certainly  respond. 

SOME  SPECIFIC  ARENA  CONCERNS 

Mr.  Clarke.  Thank  you.  My  understanding  of  my  colleagues'  po- 
sition with  respect  to  the  arena  is  that  nobody  has  voted  in  opposi- 
tion to  it.  Critical  questions  have  been  asked  about  certain  parts 
of  the  arena.  One  member  of  the  Council  thought  New  York  Ave- 
nue would  be  a  better  place  for  its  location,  when  we  were  going 
through  that  process.  And  we  have  asked  questions  about  an  arena 
tax  and  we  have  asked  questions  as  to  guarantee  that  the  money 
from  the  arena  tax  is  going  to  go  to  the  arena.  That  is  the  kinds 
of  questions  we  are  supposed  to  ask  for. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  member  of  the  City  Council  that  I  can  flat 
out  say  is  opposed  to  the  arena,  as  the  Mayor  just  has,  and  I  sit 
here  representing  all  of  them  today.  Let  me  just  make  that  clear 
on  the  U.S.  Senate  record,  that  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  supportive  of  the  arena  and  I  stand  by  that. 

You  asked  also  about  the  leases.  Yes;  the  Council  asked  some  dif- 
ficult questions.  The  Congress  determined,  in  this  last  budget,  to 
give  us  the  power  to  review  contracts.  We  had  the  power  to  review 
leases,  so  we  were  going  to  have  that  power  in  any  case. 

We  asked  some  hard  questions  when  the  proposal  came  to  us 
from  Mayor  Barry  on  July  28,  asking  for  a  decision  by  August  1. 
Recognizing  we  were  going  into  a  recess  on  July  31,  I  immediately 
called  a  round  table  on  July  31.  All  the  information  was  not  there. 
We  did  not  have  a  certification  from  the  corporation  counsel,  noth- 
ing from  the  fire  marshal.  We  recognized  that  more  work  needed 
to  be  done. 

Senator  JEFFORDS.  I  appreciate  your  comments.  I  just  wanted  to 
say  that  I  am  glad  that  it  worked  out. 

Mr.  Clarke.  I  want  to  be  clear  that  you  do  not  get  the  idea  that 
the  Council  is  tr3dng  to  jam  this  arena  for  political  chicanery.  I  am 
just  trying  to  tell  you  that  we  were  asking  reasonable  questions 
with  respect  to  it  and  we  went  into  that 

Mayor  Barry.  David,  you  are  not  counted  in  that  crowd. 

Mr.  Clarke.  I  am  not  in  that  crowd.  I  am  representing  the  Coun- 
cil now.  The  Council  was  looking  at  some  very  hard  questions  with 
respect  to  it.  The  Mayor  did  withdraw  it. 

He  has  asked  me  if  I  would  pledge  that  by  the  end  of  this  week 
we  would  vote  upon  another  one.  I  am  not  able  to  pledge  that.  We 
want  to  look  at  what,  if  anything,  he  presents  to  us  by  way  of  any 
new  lease. 

However,  I  must  say  this.  Many  members  of  the  Council  believe 
that  the  Mayor  can  put  those  persons  into  existing  space.  It  might 
be,  some  of  us  believe,  difficult  to  do  that  getting  whole  components 
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moved.  I  was  willing  to  support  a  new  lease,  myself— I  am  talking 
now  for  me,  myself — if  the  conditions  could  be  worked  out  that  we 
tried  to  deal  with,  and  we  could  not  get  those  done.  But  we  all  be- 
lieve that  we  can  put  those  workers  somewhere. 

Now,  whether  it  is  best  to  do  it  by  another  lease  or  not,  we  still 
have  to  look  at  what  the  Mayor  comes  up  with.  We  can  put  them 
somewhere.  The  arena  should  not  be  said  to  be  slowed  down,  or 
stopped  by  virtue  of  the  inability  to  put  those  people  in  other  posi- 
tions and  to  tear  down  this  building  so  that  Mr.  Pollin  can  build 
upon  that  space. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  JEFFORDS.  Thank  you. 

We  will  be  recessing  shortly.  We  will  be  meeting  here  again  at 
10  a.m.  on  September  14,  on  Thursday,  in  this  room  for  the  court 
personnel,  the  chairman  of  the  Financial  Responsibility  authority, 
and  the  president  of  the  school  board.  So  I  assume  I  will  see  some 
of  you  back  here. 

SCHOOL  BOARD  AUTHORITY 

Mayor  Barry.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  recess,  there  is  an  area 
that  I  should  get  into  for  just  a  brief  moment. 

It  came  to  my  attention  this  afternoon  that  there  was  some  dis- 
cussion about  stripping  the  school  board  of  its  authority  to  appoint 
the  superintendent.  I  would  hope  that  if  that  comes  from  anybody 
to  this  subcommittee  that  we  would  not  go  that  route.  I  think  you 
have  some  ideas  which  we  certainly  support,  but  we  do  not  need 
to  strip  the  school  board  of  their  authority  to  appoint  the  super- 
intendent and  give  it  to  the  authority. 

My  own  view  is  that  we  ought  not  to  have  the  present  configura- 
tion of  the  school  board,  and  the  Mayor  ought  to  have  the  author- 
ity, but  certainly  the  authority  should  not  have  that  authority.  So 
if  you  hear  that,  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  that 
direction. 

Senator  Jeffords.  We  will  note  that. 

REVIEW  TAX  REVENUE  POLICIES 

Mr.  Clarke.  One  final  comment,  Senator.  You  mentioned  reve- 
nues. The  District  of  Columbia  has  not  had  a  full  scale  review  of 
all  of  its  revenues  in  a  comprehensive  way  since  the  early  days  of 
home  rule,  when  Mr.  Barry  was  the  chairman  of  the  Council's  Fi- 
nance and  Revenue  Committee. 

subcommittee  recess 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  create  a  tax  commission  to  review 
our  tax  revenue  policies  and  approaches  in  a  comprehensive  way. 
I  introduced  that,  I  believe,  in  June,  maybe  in  May,  and  we  are 
planning  to  hold  hearings  on  it  in  October.  Hopefully,  we  can  have 
some  legislation  out  by  the  end  of  the  year  or  early  next  year. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  JEFFORDS.  Fine,  I  appreciate  hearing  that. 

The  subcommittee  is  now  recessed. 
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[Whereupon,  at  3:25  p.m.,  Tuesday,  September  12,  the  sub- 
committee was  recessed,  to  reconvene  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 14.] 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1996 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14,  1995 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  9:57  a.m.,  in  room  S-128,  the  Capitol, 
Hon.  James  M.  Jeffords  (chairman)  presiding. 
Present:  Senators  Jeffords  and  Bennett, 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Financial  Responsibility  and  Management  Assistance 

Authority 

statement  of  andrew  brimmer,  chairman 
accompanied  by  john  hhx,  executive  director 

opening  remarks 

Senator  Jeffords.  Dr.  Brimmer,  would  you  mind  leading  off  this 
morning? 

Dr.  Brimmer.  Good  morning,  Senator.  May  I  have  my  colleague 
join  me? 

Senator  JEFFORDS.  You  certainly  may.  I  appreciate  having  you 
all  here. 

Let  me  start  by  telling  everyone  that  we  are  in  the  middle  of  a 
whole  bunch  of  votes  starting  at  10  a.m.,  thus  I  will  have  to  leave 
temporarily  and  come  back.  Otherwise,  I  am  delighted  to  have  you 
all  here. 

I  am  sorry  for  the  quick  change  in  rooms,  but  this  is  the  only 
way  we  could  get  the  hearing  over  with  and  do  it  effectively  and 
efficiently.  So  I  would  suggest  that  you  may  want  to  make  your 
statements  part  of  the  record  and  summarize.  It  would  be  helpful 
so  that  we  can  get  everybody  in.  I  have  enjoyed  working  with  you 
to  this  point.  Dr.  Brimmer,  and  I  appreciate  you  being  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  ANDREW  BRIMMER 

Dr.  Brimmer.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator,  my  statement 
today  is  in  three  parts.  I  have  a  brief  statement  which  I  would  ei- 
ther read  or  summarize.  I  have  a  longer,  more  complete  statement 
with  attachments  amplifying  many  of  the  points  I  would  have 
made.  And  we  have  additional  attachments  showing  the  District  of 
Columbia's  fiscal  year  1996  budget  for  FTE's  with  also  columns 
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showing  what  the  budgetary  impact  might  be.  If  I  might  include  all 
of  those  in  the  record,  I  would  appreciate  it,  sir. 

Senator  Jeffords.  You  will,  without  objection,  and  I  hear  none. 

Dr.  Brimmer.  Thank  you. 

Senator  JEFFORDS.  Would  you  introduce 

Dr.  Brimmer.  With  me  is  Mr.  John  Hill,  who  is  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  authority.  He  will  be  prepared  to  respond  to  questions 
along  with  me,  sir. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you.  Please  proceed. 

responsibilities  of  the  authority 

Dr.  Brimmer.  Thank  you.  Today  is  the  first  opportunity  for  the 
D.C.  Financial  Responsibility  and  Management  Assistance  author- 
ity to  testify  before  a  Senate  committee.  We  thank  you  for  inviting 
us.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  act  that  created  the  authority 
did  so  and  mandated  the  authority  to  help  eliminate  District  budg- 
et deficits  and  cash  shortages,  assist  the  District  in  restructuring 
its  organization  and  work  force  for  more  efficient  and  effective  serv- 
ice delivery,  and  to  ensure  the  long-term  economic  financial  and  fis- 
cal viability  of  the  District. 

The  authority  has  carried  out  its  mandate.  To  date  we  have  rec- 
ommended a  number  of  revisions  to  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget. 
We  held  two  public  meetings  where  we  heard  from  nearly  100  citi- 
zens, and  we  are  working  with  the  District  to  help  address  its  cash 
needs. 

statement  overview 

My  statement  today  covers  several  areas  and  I  would  simply 
highlight  them  and  make  a  few  comments  about  each.  First,  I  want 
to  report  that  the  activities  of  the  authority  have  gone  forward  and 
we  have  developed  a  positive  working  relationship  with  the  District 
officials.  I  also  include  in  my  statement  a  report  on  the  current  sta- 
tus of  the  District's  fiscal  year  1995  spending  and  cash  needs.  And 
included  in  my  statement,  again,  are  the  recommendations  we 
made  regarding  the  District's  1996  budget.  There  is  also  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  activities  we  plan  to  go  forward  with  during  the  rest  of 
this  year. 

POSITIVE  relationships 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  go  into  any  detail  on  any  of  these,  but 
I  first  would  like  to  say  that  we  have  been  developing  a  positive 
relationship  with  the  District  officials  and  with  the  Council.  This 
is  also  going  forward  at  our  staff  level.  We  had,  at  the  staff  level, 
a  budget  summit  in  which  the  authority  staff  met  with  the  Coun- 
cil's stafi"  and  the  Mayor's  staff  and  worked  through  a  number  of 
budget  issues.  That  was  very  constructive  and  it  is  indicative  of  the 
kind  of  cooperation  to  which  I  think  we  can  look  forward  on  into 
the  future. 

APPOINTING  NEW  CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER  AND  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

Now  one  area  of  continuing  concern,  however,  is  the  long  time  it 
took  for  the  Mayor  to  appoint  a  new  chief  financial  officer.  More- 
over, an  inspector  general  still  has  not  been  appointed.  These  two 
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positions,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  critical  to  the  District 
addressing  its  fiscal  and  management  problems  and  they  are  essen- 
tial to  the  authority  carrying  out  its  responsibilities. 

The  District  primarily  focused  on  finding  a  CFO.  But  the  process 
has  been  complicated  by  the  District's  interpretation  of  the  respon- 
sibilities and  independence  of  the  CFO.  We  believe  the  intent  of 
Public  Law  104-8  that  established  the  CFO  is  clear.  The  CFO  is 
responsible  for  all  financial  activities  in  the  District  and  is  to  be 
independent  of  the  city  administrator  and  accountable  to  the  Mayor 
and  the  authority.  The  CFO  should  be  able  to  select  and  remove 
the  key  positions  of  directors  of  the  office  of  the  budget  and  the  de- 
partment of  finance  and  revenue. 

The  District  also  has  made  very  little  progress  in  finding  an  in- 
spector general.  We  initially  believed  that  it  would  be  best  for  the 
District  to  appoint  the  CFO  and  the  inspector  general  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  authority  as  the  present  law  provides.  However,  in 
light  of  the  recent  experience  in  appointing  a  CFO  we  now  believe 
Congress  should  give  to  the  authority  responsibility  for  making 
these  appointments  if  they  are  vacant  for  more  than  60  days.  I  can 
assure  you  that  if  we  have  that  authority  we  would  proceed  expedi- 
tiously to  appoint  those  candidates  and  insist  on  high  quality.  So 
we  ask  that  that  be  done,  Mr.  Chairman. 

ASSESSMENT  OF  SPENDING  PATTERNS 

I  also  include  in  my  full  statement  a  description  of  our  assess- 
ment of  the  spending  patterns  and  pace  in  the  District.  The  bottom 
line  is  the  District  continues  to  spend  at  the  same  rate  it  did  in 
fiscal  year  1994  when  it  recorded  the  largest  deficit  since  home 
rule.  District  officials  estimate  that  fiscal  year  1995  expenditures 
will  total  $3,386  billion.  That  is  more  than  $130  million  beyond  the 
appropriated  budget  of  $3,254  billion. 

CASH  SHORTFALL 

The  District  is  also  facing  an  estimated  $90  million  cash  short- 
fall. Efforts  to  renegotiate  the  terms  of  a  $250  million  letter  of  cred- 
it back  in  the  tax  revenue  anticipation  notes  which  were  issued  in 
December  1994  were  not  successful.  Consequently,  the  District's 
limited  remaining  avenues  to  address  this  shortage  are  very  seri- 
ous. Now  one  thing  they  can  do  and  are  doing  is  to  delay  further 
payments  to  vendors.  District  officials  point  out  that  delays  of  a 
few  weeks  can  be  accomplished.  However,  if  the  Federal  payment 
is  delayed  beyond  the  first  few  weeks  in  October  this  option  would 
be  difficult  to  carry  out. 

In  that  regard,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  plead  on  this  possi- 
bility that  there  may  have  to  be  a  continuing  resolution.  We  would 
hope  that  it  would  include  a  significant  proportion  of  the  Federal 
payment  for  the  District.  Hopefully,  all  of  the  payment  could  be 
provided  in  that  continuing  resolution.  That  would  be  the  best  out- 
come. But  if  not,  then  I  hope  a  sizable  fraction  would  be  provided 
because  otherwise  the  District  is  not  going  to  have  much  cash  in 
the  first  few  weeks  of  October. 

The  first  claim  on  that  payment  will  be  $147  million  which  the 
District  borrowed  from  the  Treasury  and  must  be  repaid  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1.  There  are  other  claims  that  might  be  recorded.  The  District 
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is  contemplating  borrowing  for  capital  purposes  from  the  Treasury 
which  they  can  do.  They  have  been  discussing  with  us  the  possibil- 
ity of  doing  that.  I  believe  they  can  make  a  case.  If  they  do  that, 
that  might  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $90  or  $95  million.  That  too 
would  be  a  claim  on  the  payment. 

As  I  said  earlier,  given  the  cash  shortfall  which  they  will  have 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  if  they  do  not  have  some  access  to 
the  Federal  pajrment  they  will  be  in  real  difficulty.  So  I  hope  as 
much  of  the  Federal  payment  that  could  be  made  available  through 
a  continuing  resolution  would  be  done. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  I  talk  in  my  statement  about  a  number  of 
steps  we  have  taken  with  respect  to  helping  the  city  to  manage  its 
situation.  I  will  leave  that  just  for  the  record  and  will  not  comment 
further  on  that. 

REDUCING  THE  PAYROLL 

Now  we  have  made  a  considerable  effort  to  help  the  city  reduce 
its  overall  claims  with  respect  to  payroll.  I  explain  in  my  statement 
in  some  detail  the  recommendations  we  made  with  respect  to  the 
reduction  in  the  full-time  equivalent  employees  on  the  payroll.  Ba- 
sically what  we  did  was  to  recommend  a  reduction  of  5,240  FTE's 
from  the  original  fiscal  year  1996  budget.  These  reductions  con- 
sisted of  3,076  unfilled  positions  and  2,164  positions  that  were 
filled  as  of  June  1995. 

For  the  vast  majoritv  of  agencies,  the  authority  accepted  the  re- 
ductions proposed  by  tne  District.  The  authority  also  recommended 
that  the  District  reduce  an  additional  160  FTE's  from  the  govern- 
mental direction  and  support  appropriation  title,  and  704  FTE's 
from  the  overall  budget.  After  discussions  with  the  authority  and 
after  conducting  the  budget  summit  meeting  which  I  mentioned 
which  has  already  taken  place,  the  District  allocated  those  addi- 
tional FTE  reductions  to  specific  agencies. 

I  will  not  go  into  detail,  but  basically  what  we  did  was  to  try  to 
avoid  having  the  reductions  affect  frontline  positions  where  the  em- 
ployees are  providing  services  to  the  public.  The  net  outcome  is 
that  we  are  recommending  that  the  fiscal  year  1996  FTE  budget 
be  set,  a  ceiling  be  set  at  35,771.  I  show  those  in  some  detail  in 
attachment  2. 

district's  progress  in  full-time  equivalent  reductions 

One  thing  I  want  to  stress,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  over  the  last 
few  years  the  District  has  made  substantial  progress  in  reducing 
the  FTE's.  There  is  a  chart  in  my  testimony  showing  this.  The  fig- 
ures in  the  chart  I  find  very  instructive.  In  fiscal  year  1993  there 
were  43,319  positions.  You  can  see  that  year  by  year  that  level  de- 
clines so  that  in  fiscal  1995  there  are  39,500,  and  in  fiscal  1996, 
if  our  recommendation  is  accepted,  the  ceiling  will  be  35,771.  That 
is  a  reduction  of  over  7,500  over  that  3-year  period.  We  think  that 
represents  substantial,  genuine  progress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  made  these  reductions  after  very  careful  anal- 
ysis and  weighing  of  the  impact  of  the  reductions  on  the  ability  of 
the  city  to  provide  services.  We  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  cut 
that  ceiling  below  where  we  have  suggested.  To  do  so  without  addi- 
tional an^ysis  and  careful  attention  to  restructuring  and  reen- 
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gineering  of  the  District's  functions  would  probably  result  in  sub- 
stantial distortion  and  probably  some  damage.  We  think  it  would 
be  too  severe  and  we  are  hoping  that  the  ceiling  of  35,771  would 
be  the  one  that  would  be  supported. 

FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to  the  question 
of  the  financial  management  system.  We  have  given  very  careful 
thought  and  assessment  to  the  status  of  the  present  financial  man- 
agement system  of  the  District.  In  my  prepared  testimony  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  discussion,  including  a  report,  a  summary  of  our 
analysis  on  the  requirements  of  the  system  in  the  text.  I  will  leave 
it  there. 

Let  me  say  briefly  that  we  have  recommended  and  the  city  has 
included  in  its  budget  a  sum  of  $28  million  to  purchase  and  install 
a  new  financial  management  system.  We  think  it  is  necessary.  We 
know  there  has  been  some  discussion  about  the  possibility  of 
spending  a  small  amount  of  money  to  fix  the  present  system.  That 
could  be  done,  but  we  think  it  would  not  advance  the  system  at  all. 
Fundamentally,  the  system  that  was  installed  in  the  early  1980's 
has  been  overtaken.  Circumstances  have  changed,  technology  has 
changed  and  we  believe  a  new  system  is  required. 

FUNDING  A  NEW  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 

I  understand  that  at  least  in  the  other  House  there  may  be  some 
concern  about  the  full  amount  of  the  $28  million.  What  I  rec- 
ommended yesterday  in  testimony  was  that  if  the  Congress  has 
any  concerns  about  appropriating  the  full  $28  million  and  making 
it  available  at  once,  we  would  ask  that  $2  million  be  provided  ini- 
tially for  a  study  and  assessment  and  planning  of  the  system.  That 
the  remaining  $28  million  be  appropriated  and  held  in  reserve  and 
that  we,  the  authority,  be  empowered  to  authorize  that  expenditure 
once  it  is  demonstrated,  as  we  think  it  will  be,  that  the  system  de- 
signed is  appropriate  and  that  they  are  prepared  to  go  forward. 

We  would  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  full  funding  be  included. 
And  if  the  kind  of  scheduling  that  I  have  just  described  would  be 
helpful,  we  would  be  willing  to  accept  that  as  well. 

FOCUS  ON  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  additional  comments  in  my  written  report, 
but  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  at  this  time  to  go  over  those.  In 
passing  I  should  say  that  up  till  now  we  have  focused  on  the  ex- 
penditure side  of  the  budget.  With  respect  to  revenues,  the  fiscal 
year  1996  estimates  for  revenues  are  $4,979  billion.  These  esti- 
mates are  consistent  with  prior  year's  actual  revenues,  though  I 
must  say  we  did  not  examine  them  in  any  detail  ourselves. 

Now  we  also  note  that  total  expenditures  are  estimated  at  $5,016 
billion.  This  would  produce  a  projected  deficit  of  $37  million.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  the  deficit  is  declining  and 
will  decline  if  the  kind  of  measures  we  have  proposed,  especially 
the  measures  relating  to  the  FTE's,  if  they  were  enforced  and  put 
in  place  we  think  there  is  a  real  prospect  that  the  deficit  will  begin 
to  decline  in  a  meaningful  way. 
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CONCLUSION 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  delighted  to  respond  to 
any  questions  you  may  have,  and  my  colleague  will  also  be  avail- 
able for  response. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Andrew  F.  Brimmer 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee:  Today  is  the  first  opportunity 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Financial  Responsibility  and  Management  Assistance 
authority  (authority)  to  testify  before  a  Senate  congressional  committee.  We  thank 
you  for  inviting  us.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Financial  Responsibility  and 
Management  Assistance  Act  of  1995  (Public  Law  104-8)  created  the  authority  to 
help  eliminate  District  budget  deficits  and  cash  shortages;  to  assist  the  District  in 
restructuring  its  organization  and  work  force  for  more  efficient  and  effective  service 
delivery;  and  to  ensure  the  long-term  economic,  financial,  and  fiscal  viability  of  the 
District.  The  authority  is  carrying  out  its  mandate.  To  date,  we  have  recommended 
a  number  of  revisions  to  the  District's  fiscal  year  1996  Budget;  we  held  two  public 
meetings  where  we  heard  from  nearly  100  citizens;  we  are  working  with  the  District 
to  help  address  its  cash  needs. 

In  my  statement  today,  I  will  discuss:  (1)  The  activities  of  the  authority  and  the 
positive  working  relations  that  have  been  developing  between  the  authority  and  Dis- 
trict officials.  (2)  The  current  status  of  the  District  s  fiscal  year  1995  spending  and 
cash  needs.  (3)  Our  recommendations  for  the  District's  fiscal  year  1996  budget.  (4) 
Our  future  activities. 

AUTHORITY  ACTIVITIES 

The  authority  has  been  very  active  since  its  formation  in  June.  In  addition  to 
spending  considerable  time  reviewing  and  analyzing  the  District's  fiscal  year  1996 
budget,  the  authority  has  helped  the  District  deal  with  its  fiscal  year  1995  cash 
shortage,  has  reviewed  leases  for  office  space  associated  with  the  proposed  construc- 
tion of  the  new  Sports  Arena,  has  held  two  public  meetings  to  hear  the  concerns 
of  District  citizens,  has  established  its  operating  procedures,  and  has  recommended 
revisions  to  the  District's  fiscal  year  1996  budget. 

A  positive  working  relationship  with  District  officials  is  critical  to  the  success  of 
the  authority.  I  want  to  report  that  cooperation  among  authority.  Council,  and  Dis- 
trict officials  and  staff  has  been  improving.  One  example  of  this  developing  coopera- 
tive relationship  is  the  recently  held  Budget  Summit,  where  authority.  Council,  and 
Mayoral  staff  came  together  to  hear  presentations  from  agency  officials  on  their  pro- 
posed budgets  and  to  discuss  opportunities  for  additional  budget  revisions.  It  was 
this  type  of  process  that  officials  in  Philadelphia  credited  as  essential  to  the  con- 
structive woricing  relationship  among  the  Mayor,  the  Council,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  authority.  The  fact  that  the  Budget  Summit  was 
held  at  all,  with  all  parties  represented,  is  an  important  sign  of  progress.  Perhaps 
most  instructive  is  the  fact  that  staff  fi-om  all  the  various  organizations  represented 
were  asking  similar  questions  and  addressing  similar  issues.  Everyone  was  focused 
on  finding  ways  to  accomplish  agency  missions  with  shrinking  resources  and  to  ex- 
periment with  new  processes.  The  discussion  focused  on  improving  outcomes  and  ac- 
countability, and  on  getting  the  information  necessary  for  managers  and  decision- 
makers, while  maintaining  or  improving  service  delivery.  Many  new  areas  of  oppor- 
tunity were  uncovered  for  further  exploration. 

One  area  of  continuing  concern,  however,  is  the  long  time  it  took  for  the  Mayor 
to  appoint  a  new  Chief  Financial  Officer  (CFO).  Moreover,  an  Inspector  General  (IG) 
still  has  not  been  appointed.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  two  positions  are 
critical  to  the  District  addressing  its  fiscal  and  management  problems,  and  they  are 
essential  to  the  authority  carrying  out  its  responsibilities.  The  District  primarily  fo- 
cused on  finding  a  CFO,  but  the  process  has  been  complicated  by  the  District's  inter- 
pretation of  the  responsibilities  and  independence  of  the  CFO.  We  believe  the  intent 
of  Public  Law  104-8,  that  established  the  CFO,  is  clear:  the  CFO  is  responsible  for 
all  financial  activities  in  the  District  and  is  to  be  independent  of  the  City  Adminis- 
trator and  accountable  to  the  Mayor  and  the  authority.  The  CFO  should  be  able  to 
select  and  remove  the  key  positions  of  Directors  of  the  Office  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Department  of  Finance  and  Revenue.  The  District  also  has  made  very  little  progress 
in  finding  an  IG.  We  initially  believed  that  it  would  be  best  for  the  District  to  ap- 
point the  CFO  and  IG  with  the  approval  of  the  authority.  However,  in  light  of  the 
recent  experience  in  appointing  a  CFO,  we  now  believe  Congress  should  give  to  the 
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authority  responsibility  for  making  these  appointments  if  they  are  vacant  for  more 
than  60  days. 

THE  DISTRICT'S  FISCAL  YEAR  1995  FINANCIAL  STATUS 

The  District  continues  to  spend  at  the  same  rate  it  did  in  fiscal  year  1994  when 
it  recorded  the  largest  deficit  since  Home  Rule.  District  officials  estimate  that  fiscal 
year  1995  expenditures  will  total  $3,386  billion— more  than  $130  million  beyond  the 
appropriated  budget  of  $3,254  biUion.  The  District  is  also  facing  an  estimated  $90 
million  cash  shortfall.  Efforts  to  renegotiate  the  terms  of  the  $250  million  letter  of 
credit  backing  the  Tax  Revenue  Anticipation  Notes  issued  in  December,  1994,  were 
not  successful.  Consequently,  the  District's  limited  remaining  avenues  to  address 
this  shortage.  One  is  to  delay  further  payments  to  vendors.  District  officials  point 
out  that  delays  of  a  few  weeks  can  be  accomplished.  However,  if  the  federal  pay- 
ment is  delayed  beyond  the  first  few  weeks  in  October,  this  option  would  carry  con- 
siderable risks. 

A  continuing  resolution  could  also  add  to  the  District's  cash  problems,  if  only  a 
portion  of  the  federal  payment  is  allotted.  The  first  $147  million  of  the  payment  will 
be  used  to  repay  outstanding  Treasury  loans.  A  partial  federal  pajmient  could  mean 
that  little,  if  any,  additional  funds  would  be  available  to  be  able  to  begin  pay  ven- 
dors whose  payments  had  been  delayed  in  fiscal  year  1995.  Because  of  these  rea- 
sons, the  authority  believes  that  the  full  federal  payment  should  be  allocated  to  the 
District  even  under  a  continuing  resolution. 

The  District  continues  to  be  hampered  by  poor-  and  untimely-financial  informa- 
tion. For  example,  the  third  quarter  financial  report  submitted  by  the  District  to  the 
Congress  on  July  17  was  again  seriously  deficient  and  could  not  be  used  by  Con- 
gress, the  authority,  and  District  managers  to  monitor  the  District's  financial  situa- 
tion. The  report  did  not  provide  managers  with  the  fundamental  financial  informa- 
tion necessary  to  help  control  spending  and  costs  and  to  estimate  budget  and  cash 
needs.  For  instance,  the  report  did  not  include  an  analysis  of  the  third  quarter  ex- 
penditures data,  projections  of  expenditures  for  the  fourth  quarter,  nor  an  estimate 
of  bills  not  in  the  financial  management  system  as  of  June  30,  1995.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  work  with  the  District  to  improve  the  information  available  to  District  man- 
agers and  the  quality  of  the  quarterly  financial  reports. 

THE  DISTRICT'S  FISCAL  YEAR  1996  BUDGET 

As  I  noted  earlier,  most  of  the  authority's  efforts  to  date  have  been  focused  on 
the  District's  proposed  fiscal  year  1996  budget  as  stipulated  in  Section  208  of  Public 
Law  104-8.  On  July  15,  we  transmitted  twelve  recommendations  to  the  District  on 
the  budget.  The  District  responded  to  these  recommendations  on  August  1.  We  sub- 
sequently made  our  final  recommendations  for  revisions  to  the  fiscal  year  1996 
budget.  These  were  contained  in  our  August  15  report  to  the  President,  Congress, 
Mayor,  and  Council  Chairman. 

I  will  not  go  over  all  of  these  recommendations  today,  but  let  me  highlight  two: 
(1)  reductions  in  full-time  equivalent  (FTE)  positions  and  (2)  needed  improvements 
to  the  financial  management  system.  After  considerable  analysis  and  work  with  Dis- 
trict officials,  we  recommended  in  our  August  15  report  that  the  District  reduce 
5,240  FTE's  from  the  original  fiscal  year  1996  budget.  These  reductions  consisted 
of  3,076  unfilled  positions  and  2,164  positions  that  were  filled  as  of  June,  1995.  For 
the  vast  majority  of  agencies,  the  authority  accepted  the  reductions  proposed  by  the 
District.  The  authority  also  recommended  that  the  District  reduce  an  additional  160 
FTE's  from  the  Government  Direction  and  Support  function  and  704  FTE's  from  the 
overall  budget.  After  discussions  with  the  authority  and  conducting  the  budget  sum- 
mit meetings  noted  earlier,  the  District  allocated  these  additional  FTE  reductions 
to  specific  agencies.  The  authority  agreed  with  all  but  84  of  these  reductions  (60  in 
the  Public  Sen/ice  Commission  and  24  in  the  Office  of  the  People's  Counsel),  noting 
that  latter  reductions  did  not  represent  actual  personnel  cuts.  The  authority  reallo- 
cated the  84  reductions  equally  to  three  agencies:  the  Department  of  Employment 
Services  (28),  the  Department  of  Consumer  and  Regulatory  Affairs  (28),  and  the  De- 
partment of  Human  Services  (28).  The  net  result  of  the  fiscal  year  1996  FTE  budget 
is  a  ceiling  of  35,771 — shown  in  attachment  2. 

The  authority  has  noted  that,  with  the  reductions  proposed  in  the  fiscal  year  1996 
budget,  the  District  will  have  reduced  the  number  of  FTE's  by  nearly  20  percent 
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or  7,500  FTE's,  from  43,319  FTE's  in  fiscal  year  1993  to  35,771  in  fiscal  year  1996.* 
The  figure  below  depicts  this  reduction. 

District  of  Columbia  FTEs 

Fiscal  Years  1993-1996 


45,000 


33,000  -■ 


30.000 


93  actual  94  actual      Jun  96  actual     96  budget 


The  authority  believes  that  fiscal  year  1996  reductions  represent  "substantial 
progress"  toward  improving  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  District.  The  authority  also 
believes  that  additional  FTE  reductions — without  more  analysis  as  to  how  to  re- 
structure or  reengineer  District  functions — would  not  be  prudent. 

The  other  recommendation  I  want  specifically  to  highlight  is  the  need  for  a  new 
financial  management  system.  This  need  has  been  recognized  for  many  years.  The 
Rivlin  Commission  Report  ^  in  November,  1990,  recommended  a  comprehensive  fi- 
nancial management  improvement  program,  including  a  new  financial  management 
system,  and  previous  District  CFO's  have  highlighted  the  critical  need  for  a  new 
system.  The  District's  current  financial  system,  which  was  designed  in  the  late 
1970's,  does  not  allow  the  District  to  know:  (1)  the  status  of  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures against  budgeted  amounts,  (2)  how  many  bills  are  owed,  and  (3)  the  cash  sta- 
tus on  a  daily  basis. 

A  new  financial  management  system  is  absolutely  fundamental  to  the  success  of 
the  District's  and  the  authority's  efforts  to  address  the  District's  fiscal  and  manage- 
ment problems.  The  following  outlines  some  benefits  of  a  new  financial  management 
system  to  the  District:  Help  eliminate  overspending  by  departments;  avoid  loss  of 
federal  grant  monies;  improve  control  over  and  coUectability  of  receivables;  facilitate 
better  control  over  positions  and  spending  on  personnel  costs;  permit  design  and  im- 
plementation of  an  effective  budget  system;  support  re-engineering  and  business 
process  redesign  results;  and,  permit  effective  and  timely  auditing  of  the  District's 
financial  statements. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  or  improve  the  system  over  the  years. 
But,  the  current  system  simply  cannot  be  reworked  to  do  the  kinds  of  tasks  needed 
to  manage  effectively  a  $5  billion  entity.  A  new  system  is  absolutely  essential.  Al- 
though some  improvements  could  be  made  in  the  existing  system,  the  latter  is  out- 
dated and  cannot  be  revised  to  address  most  financial  information  weaknesses.  For 


ipTE  amounts  for  all  years  have  been  adjusted  to  remove  the  following  agencies  from  the 
FTE  base:  D.C.  General  Hospital,  Department  of  Public  Housing,  Washington  Aqueduct,  and  the 
Pubhc  Defender  Service. 

2  Financing  the  Nation's  Capital:  The  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Budget  and  Financial  Pri- 
orities of  the  District  of  Columbia,  November  1990. 
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example,  the  system  cannot  be  fixed:  (1)  to  integrate  agency  systems  into  the  Dis- 
trict-wide system,  (2)  to  track  the  status  of  funds,  or  (3)  to  provide  timely  cash  and 
accounts  payable  balances.  An  effort  to  fix  the  current  program  or  a  piecemeal  ap- 
proach will  only  lead  to  fiirther  delay  in  providing  decision-makers  with  critical  in- 
formation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  authority  has  focused  its  efforts  to  date  on  expendi- 
tures. With  respect  to  revenues,  the  fiscal  year  1996  estimates  for  revenues  are 
$4,979  billion.  These  estimates  are  consistent  with  prior  year's  actual  revenues. 
Total  expenditures  are  estimated  at  $5,016  bilUon,  for  a  projected  deficit  of  $37  mil- 
lion. 

FUTURE  ACTIVITIES 

Finally,  I  want  to  briefly  go  over  some  of  the  issues  the  authority  will  be  address- 
ing over  the  next  several  months.  Clearly  one  of  the  most  critical  actions  to  address- 
ing the  District's  financial  and  management  problems  is  the  development  of  the  fi- 
nancial plan  and  budget  as  required  by  Public  Law  104-8.  We  have  already  begun 
to  develop  guidance  that  lays  out  the  information  and  other  issues  that  should  be 
addressed  in  this  plan.  A  number  of  our  recommendations  on  the  fiscal  year  1996 
budget  contained  in  our  July  and  August  reports  reflected  the  need  for  more  infor- 
mation. Much  of  this  information  will  be  critical  to  developing  a  meaningful  finan- 
cial plan  and  budget.  In  addition,  the  recently  completed  budget  summit  meetings 
were  designed  not  only  to  make  additional  decisions  about  the  fiscal  year  1996 
budget,  but  also  to  generate  ideas  for  reform  measures  to  be  included  in  the  finan- 
cial plan.  The  fiscal  year  1996  financial  plan  and  budget,  which  needs  to  be  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  practical,  will  consist  of  a  revised  fiscal  year  1996  budget  and  a 
financial  plan  for  fiscal  years  1997-1999.  The  fiscal  year  1996  financial  plan  and 
budget  needs  to  be  approved  by  February  1,  1996.  The  fiscal  year  1997  financial 
plan  and  budget,  which  includes  a  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1997  and  a  plan 
for  fiscal  years  1998-2000  must  be  prepared  by  the  Mayor  and  submitted  to  the  au- 
thority by  February  1,  1996.  We  are  working  with  the  District  to  develop  a  time 
table  and  milestones  for  completing  these  plans,  and  will  report  on  the  progress  in 
developing  the  plans  in  required  monthly  reports  to  the  Congress.  We  expect  that 
this  process  of  developing  budgets  and  plans  will  be  a  continuous  building  and 
learning  experience  for  all  of  us  as  we  work  through  various  iterations  of  the  budg- 
ets and  plans,  and  strive  for  continuous  improvements  in  the  process,  systems,  and 
skills. 

In  addition  to  our  work  with  the  District  on  financial  operations  and  improve- 
ments, we  also  intend  to  develop  strategies  for  reviewing  the  financial  implications 
of  any  new  legislation  enacted  by  the  Council  as  well  as  any  contracts,  particularly 
labor  contracts  and  leases,  entered  into  by  the  District.  For  both  the  contracts  and 
the  legislation,  we  will  be  assessing  the  financial  implications  with  the  approved 
budgets  and  plans. 

Another  key  part  of  our  work  will  be  looking  at  the  management  of  District  pro- 
grams. District  citizens  want  and  deserve  quality  services.  I  want  to  note  that  many 
of  the  District  employees  the  authority  members  and  staff  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  are  hardworking  individuals  who  are  dedicated  to  providing  quality 
services  to  District  residents.  However,  many  of  the  processes  for  canying  out  Dis- 
trict programs  are  ineffective  and  service  delivery  suffers  no  matter  how  hard  em- 
ployees work.  An  important  part  of  our  future  work  will  be  assisting  the  District 
in  addressing  service  delivery  improvements,  particularly  related  to  pilot  perform- 
ance results  projects.  One  project  we  plan  to  initiate  soon  is  a  baseline  survey  of 
District  citizens  as  one  measure  to  assess  the  level  of  service  being  provided  by  Dis- 
trict agencies  now  and  to  measure  the  improvement  over  the  next  several  years. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  the  authority  has  already  made  significant  progress  in  ad- 
dressing the  fiscal  and  management  issues  facing  the  District.  Positive  working  re- 
lations with  District  officials  have  been  initiated — a  critical  factor  if  real  progress 
is  to  be  sustained.  But  if  this  process  is  to  continue  to  work,  Congress  must  let  the 
process  operate,  let  it  evolve  and  mature.  I  would  hope  that  Congress  would  see  fit 
to  support  the  authority  and  its  financial  recommendations  as  presented. 

Moreover,  in  response  to  critics  who  expect  instant  improvements  of  any  and  all 
deficiencies,  we  note  that  Public  Law  104--8  recognized  that  full  recovery  of  the  Dis- 
trict would  take  longer  than  a  few  months.  The  law  notes  that  during  fiscal  years 
1996,  1997,  and  1998  the  District  needs  to  make  continuous,  substantial  progress 
towards  equalizing  expenditures  and  revenues  and  liquidating  the  cumulative  fund 
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balance  deficit.  The  District's  complete  fiscal  and  management  recovery  will  not  be 
quick. 

That  concludes  my  statement.  Mr.  Hill  and  I  will  be  glad  to  respond  to  any  ques- 
tions that  you  or  other  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  may  have  at  this  time. 

Attachment  No.  1 

This  attachment  provides  additional  information  on  some  of  the  topics  discussed 
in  our  statement. 

THE  THIRD  QUARTER  FINANCIAL  REPORT  AND  THE  STATUS  OF  THE  DISTRICT'S  FISCAL 

YEAR  1995  FUNDS 

Information  provided  in  the  third  quarter  financial  report  generally  is  not  usable 
by  Congress,  the  authority,  and,  more  importantly,  District  managers  to  monitor  the 
Districts  financial  situation.  The  report  should  provide  managers  with  the  fun- 
damental financial  information  necessary  to  help  control  spending  and  costs  and  to 
estimate  budget  and  cash  needs.  For  example,  the  report  should  include  an  analysis 
of  the  third  quarter  expenditures  data,  projections  of  expenditures  for  the  fourth 
quarter,  and  an  estimate  of  bills  not  in  the  financial  management  system  as  of  June 
30,  1995.  Moreover,  the  report  should  provide  adequate  data  on  the  status  of  ex- 
penditures against  budget  amounts. 

Other  additional  management  information  should  be  included  to  increase  the  use- 
fulness of  the  quarterly  report  as  an  effective  management  tool.  The  authority  made 
several  recommendations  for  better  information  in  its  July  and  August  reports.  This 
information  should  also  be  included  in  the  quarterly  reports.  As  such,  information 
provided  in  the  quarterly  report  should  be  consistent  with  information  included  in 
the  financial  plan  and  budget  due  on  February  1,  1996.  For  example,  the  report 
could  provide  information  on  the  status  of  each  grant,  including  information  on  cur- 
rent spending  for  each  grant  versus  the  total  grant  amount;  the  status  of  personnel, 
management,  productivity,  and  revenue  initiatives,  and  the  estimated  impact  of 
these  initiatives;  and  the  status  of  the  District's  progress  made  toward  implement- 
ing the  authority's  recommendations  in  its  July  15,  1995  report  to  the  District.  The 
quarterly  financial  reports  should  also  include  the  status  of  all  funds,  not  just  local 
source  funds. 

Year  to  date  expenditures  recorded  in  the  financial  management  system  as  of 
June  30,  1995  were  $2.48  billion.  The  expenditures  for  21  agencies  exceeded  the 
third  quarter  allocation  limit,  and  expenditures  for  three  agencies  exceeded  the 
lower  of  the  approved  or  revised  budget  amount  for  the  fiscal  year.  The  report 
should  include  an  explanation  for  why  these  agencies  were  over  budget  and  what 
will  be  done  to  keep  them  within  their  budgets.  Projections  in  the  report  show  that 
the  District  may  use  virtually  the  entire  federal  payment  for  fiscal  year  1996  ($660 
million)  to  pay  the  previous  year's  bills,  which  includes  a  $146.7  nullion  borrowing 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The  report  projects  that  additional  borrowing  would  be 
needed  to  maintain  adequate  cash  balances  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year,  but 
does  not  provide  a  prioritization  of  expenditures  or  any  contingency  plans  if  a  bor- 
rowing cannot  be  obtained. 

District  managers  cannot  effectively  manage  programs  without  improved  real- 
time financial  information  that  is  routinely  analyzed  and  reported  in  a  meaningful 
format.  The  authority  recognizes  that  significant  improvements  in  the  data  will  not 
occur  immediately  and  does  not  anticipate  much  improvement  in  the  relative  accu- 
racy of  the  data  until  the  District  improves  its  financial  management  system  and 
hires  a  Chief  Financial  Officer. 

The  District  projects  that  total  appropriated  spending  will  be  $3,386  billion  in  fis- 
cal year  1995  or  $130  million  more  than  the  appropriation.  This  level  of  spending 
is  about  what  was  recorded  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

The  District  is  also  facing  a  cash  shortfall  in  fiscal  year  1995.  The  District's  cash 
projections  have  indicated  for  many  months  the  District's  spending  plan  for  fiscal 
year  1995  would  produce  a  cash  shortfall  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  shortfall 
ranging  fi-om  $250  to  $350  million,  has  been  attributed  to  a  combination  of  in- 
creased costs  related  to  Medicaid  programs  and  bills  from  fiscal  year  1994  that  were 
paid  with  fiscal  year  1995  funds.  Proposals  to  address  this  situation  have  included 
the  following:  additional  appropriations  of  $267  million  to  cover  the  Medicaid  short- 
fall; lifting  the  congressionally  appropriated  cap  for  fiscal  year  1995  to  allow  addi- 
tional Treasury  borrowing;  and  deferring  certain  payments  (such  as  Medicaid  and 
vendor  payments). 

In  December  1994,  the  District  obtained  a  1995  Tax  Revenue  Anticipation  Note 
(TRAN)  to  cover  seasonal  shortfalls  for  1995.  One  of  the  terms  of  this  THAN  re- 
quired the  District  to  escrow  property  tax  receipts  during  the  months  of  August  and 
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September  as  assurance  that  these  tax  receipts  will  be  used  for  repayment.  While 
TRAN's  are  routinely  used  by  municipalities  to  cover  cash  shortfalls  in  between 
major  tax  collection  periods,  requirements  to  set  the  tax  receipts  aside  are  less  com- 
mon. If  the  TRAN  was  only  expected  to  cover  seasonal  tax  shortfalls,  an  escrow  of 
excess  receipts  would  replenish  the  funds  borrowed. 

The  District's  current  spending  projections  indicate  a  cash  shortfall  of  $90  million 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995,  even  after  receiving  a  $147  million  Treasury  borrow- 
ing earlier  in  the  year.  This  shortfall  is  based  on  the  District's  current  spending 
plans  of  $3,386  billion  in  appropriated  funds.  In  recent  weeks  the  District  has  out- 
lined priorities  for  spending  that  would  delay  Medicaid  payments  in  favor  of  making 
payments  to  letter  of  credit  banks.  Other  vendors,  including  those  supplying  social 
services,  while  not  specifically  identified  by  the  District  as  being  delayed,  form  a 
portion  of  the  overall  reduction  in  amounts  of  payments  the  District  expects  to  make 
to  city  vendors. 

The  authority  expressed  concern  over  these  delays  and  indicated  a  willingness  to 
work  with  the  Uistrict  to  negotiate  with  banks  as  a  first  step  in  addressing  the  over- 
all shortfall  using  the  receipt  of  the  federal  payment  as  collateral  and  the  source 
for  repayment. 

Last  Friday,  the  Banks  announced  they  could  not  obtain  the  necessary  manage- 
ment approvals  to  extend  the  loan.  The  cash  management  strategy  currently  in 
place  did  not  anticipate  receipt  of  the  banks  funds.  We  are  currently  reviewing  those 
plans  to  determine  the  effects  of  the  bank's  rejections. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1996  BUDGET  RECOMMENDATIONS 

On  May  8,  1995,  the  District  of  Columbia  submitted  a  budget  for  fiscal  year  1996 
to  the  Congress  (original  fiscal  year  1996  budget).  In  accordance  with  Public  Law 
104-8,  Section  208(a)(1),  on  July  15,  1995,  the  authority  made  recommendations  on 
the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  to  the  Mayor,  Council,  President,  and  Congress.  The 
Council  adopted  a  revised  fiscal  year  1996  transition  budget  and  on  August  1,  1995, 
submitted  the  budget  to  the  authority.  President,  and  Congress,  in  accordance  with 
Public  Law  104-8,  Section  208(a)(2).  On  August  15,  the  authority  sent  a  report  to 
the  Mayor,  Council,  President,  and  the  Congress,  that  contained  revisions  to  the 
District's  fiscal  year  1996  transition  budged  in  accordance  with  PubUc  Law  104-8, 
Section  208(a)(3).  This  report  contained  twelve  recommendations  that  covered  three 
overall  categories:  (1)  adjustments  and  reductions  in  full-time  equivalent  personnel 
(FTE's),  (2)  recommendations  on  management  initiatives,  the  financial  plan,  and 
total  expenditures,  and  (3)  recommendations  for  more  information. 

FTE  REDUCTIONS 

The  authority's  FTE  reduction  recommendations  called  for  the  District  to  reduce 
5,240  FTE  positions  from  the  District's  fiscal  year  1996  budget.  Of  these  5,240  re- 
ductions, 2,164  of  these  FTE  positions  were  filled  as  of  June  1995,  the  remaining 
3,076  were  unfilled.  The  authority  estimated  that  these  reductions  would  save  the 
District  about  $39  million. 

The  authority's  FTE  recommendations  are  in  four  overall  categories:  (1)  removing 
agencies  from  the  District's  FTE  base;  (2)  making  adjustments  for  FTE's  related  to 
contracting  out;  (3)  reducing  FTE's  in  agencies  in  the  Government  Direction  and 
Support  and  Public  Education  appropriation  titles;  and  (4)  requesting  the  Council 
to  allocate  another  704  FTE  reductions.  The  authority  targeted  these  reductions  to 
administrative  and  mid-level  management  positions,  and  not  to  fi"ont-line  workers 
who  actually  deliver  the  services  to  District  residents.  For  example,  the  authority 
called  for  reductions  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools  to  be  targeted  to 
non-teaching  positions  that  do  not  directly  serve  students.  In  addition,  several  citi- 
zens at  public  meetings  cautioned  the  authority  against  eliminating  the  jobs  of 
front-line  workers,  who  provide  direct-services  to  the  public.  The  recommendations 
resulted  in  a  new  FTE  ceiling  for  the  District  of  35,771.  This  FTE  ceiling  is  to  be 
reached  by  September  30,  1996,  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1996.  The  authority's  FTE 
reduction  recommendations  included  reductions  of  160  FTE's  to  the  Government  Di- 
rection and  Support  function  and  704  FTE's  overall.  The  authority  recommended 
that  the  District  allocate  these  864  FTE's  to  agencies.  On  September  8,  1995,  the 
Council  approved  a  plan  to  allocate  these  additional  reductions.  The  authority 
agreed  with  all  but  84  of  these  reductions.  The  District  made  these  84  reductions 
by  removing  the  FTE's  from  the  budget  for  the  Public  Service  Commission  and  the 
Office  of  People's  Counsel.  These  agencies  will  continue  to  have  these  FTE's.  As  was 
noted  in  our  August  15  report,  the  intent  of  the  FTE  reductions  were  to  reduce  ex- 
penses. Simply  transferring  the  FTE's  out  of  the  budget,  while  retaining  all  the  ex- 
penses does  not  satisfy  this  objective.  The  authority  restored  the  84  FTE's  to  the 
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Public  Service  Commission  and  the  Office  of  the  People's  Counsel  and  divided  the 
84  FTE  reductions  among  three  agencies:  28  FTE  reductions  to  the  Department  of 
Employment  Services,  28  FTE  reductions  to  the  Department  of  Consumer  and  Regu- 
latory Affairs,  and  28  FTE  reductions  to  the  Department  of  Human  Services.  The 
table  in  Attachment  2  shows  the  net-result  of  the  total  FTE  reductions  and  the  final 
fiscal  year  1996  PTE  budget  recommended  by  the  authority. 

DEVELOP  AND  IMPLEMENT  AN  IMPROVED  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION 

SYSTEM 

On  July  15,  1995,  The  authority  recommended  that  the  District  develop  and  im- 
plement an  improved  financial  information  management  system.  Such  a  system 
should  include  not  only  equipment  and  software  improvements,  but  also  improved 
financial  controls,  procedures,  and  training  of  financial  management  employees.  The 
District  agreed  with  this  recommendation  and  allocated  $28  million  in  its  fiscal  year 
1996  budget  for  this  purpose. 

The  authority  wants  to  reiterate  the  importance  of  this  recommendation.  Numer- 
ous internal  and  external  studies  and  audits  over  a  number  of  years  have  high- 
lighted problems  with  various  aspects  of  the  District's  financial  information  system. 
The  Rivlin  Commission  Report  ^  in  November  1990  recommended  a  comprehensive 
financial  management  improvement  program,  including  a  new  financisd  manage- 
ment system.  The  current  financial  system  does  not  allow  the  District  to  know:  (1) 
the  status  of  expenditures  against  budgeted  amounts,  (2)  how  many  bUls  are  owed, 
and  (3)  the  cash  status  on  a  daily  basis.  Millions  of  dollars  of  bills  are  not  entered 
into  the  Financial  Management  System  until  months  and  sometimes  years  after 
they  are  paid. 

The  District's  financial  management  system  consists  of  a  15-year  old  central  sys- 
tem and  at  least  17  separate  program  systems.  These  separate  program  systems  are 
not  integrated  with  the  central  system.  As  a  result,  District  Controller  officials  must 
input  to  the  central  system  thousands  of  general  journal  entries  that  were  originally 
entered  into  the  individual  systems.  For  example,  at  the  Department  of  Hiiman 
Services,  benefit  payments  made  under  programs  such  as  Medicaid,  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children,  General  Public  ^sistance,  and  Foster  Care  are  computed 
by  the  program's  own  unique  systems,  which  are  not  integrated  with  the  city's  Fi- 
nancial Management  System.  The  benefit  payment  amounts  for  these  programs  and 
the  associated  obligations  are  then  manually  recorded  in  the  Financial  Management 
System  by  the  D.C.  Controller's  Office  after  the  payments  are  made.  This  results 
in  processing  delays  and  a  lack  of  timely  and  accurate  information  on  both  expendi- 
tures and  cash. 

The  District's  financial  management  system  is  not  an  effective  tool  to  monitor  or 
manage  activities  on  the  agency  level.  The  District's  current  financial  management 
system  and  operations  do  not  establish  agency  managers  as  accountable  for  the  re- 
sources at  their  disposal,  particularly  the  funds  available  to  pay  for  the  costs  of 
their  operations.  The  new  financial  management  system  needs  to  incorporate  a  fund 
control  system  with  regulatory  controls  that  fixes  responsibility  with  agency  officials 
to  ensure  that  the  agency  stays  within  authorized  funding  limits.  Agency  managers 
would  then  know  the  resources  available  to  them  to  operate  their  programs  and 
would  be  responsible  for  operating  within  those  funding  constraints. 

The  CFO  would  be  responsible  for  monitoring  agency  use  of  funds  and  the  CFO's 
staff  within  each  agency  (the  agency  controllers  and  controller  staff)  would  serve  as 
the  agency's  source  of  data  on  the  status  of  fiinds.  Agency  officials  should  be  re- 
quired to  consult  with  the  agency  controller  as  to  the  availability  of  funds  to  cover 
any  proposed  obligations  before  entering  into  the  obligation.  The  agency  controller 
would  be  responsible  for  keeping  the  fiind  control  system  current  concerning  the 
availability  oi  funds  and  reserving  funds  to  ensure  their  continued  availability  even 
though  the  obligation  may  not  be  finalized  until  a  later  date.  The  CFO  could  also 
delegate  to  the  agency  controllers  the  authority  to  certify  and  approve  payment  of 
all  bills,  invoices,  pajrroUs  and  other  disbursements.  This  certification  and  approval 
would  aJso  include  a  determination  of  the  legality  and  correctness  of  the  pajrments. 

Further,  the  CFO  should  develop  guidelines  related  to  administrative  discipline 
and/or  penalties  for  violations  of  fund  limitations.  The  Inspector  General  should  be 
responsible  for  investigating  any  such  violations  and  reporting  on  the  violations  to 
the  CFO  who  would  then  recommend  the  appropriate  discipline/penalty  to  the 
Mayor  for  imposition.  The  reports,  including  a  description  of  the  resulting  discipline/ 
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penalty,  should  also  be  forwarded  to  the  Congressional  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion committees. 

The  District  needs  to  immediately  purchase  and  implement  a  financial  manage- 
ment system.  The  authority  cannot  effectively  carry  out  its  responsibilities  without 
improved  financial  information.  But  more  importantly,  District  managers  cannot  ef- 
fectively manage  programs  without  drastically  improved  real-time  financial  informa- 
tion. 

In  the  near  term,  the  District  plans  to  undertake  a  series  of  major  re-engineering/ 
reinvention  projects  intended  to  reduce  operating  costs  of  programs  and/or  improve 
service  delivery.  However,  the  success  of  these  projects  will  be  heavily  dependent 
upon  a  new  and  improved  accounting  system  that  provides  basic  information  not 
only  to  identify  the  costs  of  current  operations  and  programs,  but  also  as  a  basis 
for  Isenchmarking  for  managers  to  have  accountability  and  goals.  For  example,  iden- 
tifjdng  appropriate  user  charges  for  some  services  has  been  widely  discussed,  but 
without  reliable,  timely  data,  managers  will  be  unable  to  estimate  fair  user  fees  to 
charge  for  services,  nor  will  the  managers  be  able  to  effectively  and  efficiently  man- 
age the  services.  Another  initiative  concerns  procurement  reform.  The  District  obvi- 
ously needs  improved  purchasing  and  contracting  processes,  but  a  new  system  is  a 
basic  element  critical  to  maximizing  benefits  and  savings  fi*om  overhauling  its  pro- 
curement processes. 

The  new  system  needs  to  consider  the  needs  of  all  users  and  appropriate  interface 
with  other  information  systems.  The  District  should  consult  with  other  jurisdictions 
that  have  implemented  new  financial  management  systems.  In  order  to  reduce  cost 
and  shorten  the  time  needed  to  implement  a  system,  off-the-shelf  systems  should 
be  considered.  The  District  agrees  that  a  new  system  is  necessary  and  provided  $28 
million,  an  increase  of  $21  million  fi-om  the  original  fiscal  year  1996  budget,  to  re- 
place the  existing  financial  management  system  with  technology  that  will  address 
its  current  financial  and  informational  management  needs. 

OTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  authority  made  a  number  of  other  recommendations.  Several  recommenda- 
tions involved  the  need  for  more  information,  including  information  on  budget  as- 
sumptions, capital  needs  and  plans,  short-  and  long-term  debt,  court  orders  impact- 
ing District  programs,  cash  flow  projections,  and  federal  and  private  grants.  Al- 
though much  of  this  information  appears  to  be  fundamental  data  that  should  be 
readily  available,  it  is  not  necessarily  easy  to  compile  the  data  and  is  even  more 
difficult  to  analyze  and  present  the  data  in  a  meaningful  format  for  higher  level 
managers  to  utilize.  This  information  will  not  only  assist  the  authority  as  it  reviews 
the  budget  and  financial  plan,  but  more  importantly  will  assist  District  managers 
as  they  develop  multi-year  budgets  and  plans  and  implement  programs. 

Another  recommendation  involved  the  implementation  of  pilot  performance  man- 
agement^results-oriented  programs  in  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Administrative  Services,  and  the  Office  of  Personnel.  These  pilots  should 
incorporate  business  process  re-engineering  and  quality  management  principles.  The 
authority  has  noted  that  the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  only  facing  a  financial  cri- 
sis, it  is  facing  a  performance  delivery  crisis.  The  District  has  many  qualified  em- 
ployees who  are  working  hard  every  day  to  deliver  services  to  District  residents. 
However,  many  of  the  processes  for  carrjdng  out  these  programs  are  ineffective  and 
service  delivery  suffers  no  matter  how  hard  employees  work.  Developing  these  pilots 
will  permit  the  District  to  systematically  improve  customer  service  and  improve  pro- 
gram efficiency.  A  first  step  in  implementing  these  pilots  is  developing  information 
on:  (1)  specific  programs  and  their  cost,  (2)  all  outputs  for  the  selected  programs, 
(3)  the  impact  (outcomes  expected)  and  methodology  for  achievement,  (4)  all  con- 
stituents impacted  and  how  their  satisfaction  wUl  be  measured,  (5)  benchmarks  for 
programs  using  other  jurisdictions'  experiences  and  results,  and  (6)  spending  and 
performance  targets  to  hold  managers  accountable.  A  critical  part  of  this  process  in- 
cludes involving  the  workers,  who  are  carrying  out  these  tasks  every  day,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  innovative  solutions.  Many  of  the  best  ideas  for  improving  the  process 
come  from  the  people  who  do  the  job.  Training  programs  to  bring  worker  skills  in 
line  with  those  needed  for  the  new  processes  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  imple- 
mentation plan. 

The  authority  will  work  with  the  District  on  this  prmect  and  identify  individuals 
or  organizations  that  can  assist  in  the  development  of  these  pilots  and  has  noted 
that  many  private  and  public  organizations  in  the  Washington  Metropolitan  area 
have  expertise  in  results-oriented  management  and  they  may  be  willing  to  assist  the 
District. 
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ISSUES  RAISED  BY  SENATOR  JEFFORDS 

Senator  JEFFORDS.  Thank  you.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  dedi- 
cation to  your  work  and  your  very  excellent  statement.  I  am  sure 
I  speak  for  all  of  us  that  our  confidence  in  the  ability  to  make  home 
rule  work,  with  your  guidance  and  help,  is  very  much  enhanced  by 
your  presence  here  and  I  deeply  appreciate  the  effort.  Your  re- 
quests seem  quite  reasonable  to  me  and  certainly  we  will  consider 
them  as  we  draft  the  legislation  and  work  closely  with  the  House. 

SHORT-TERM  CASH  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

What  is  the  cash  outlook  for  the  city  in  the  next  couple  of  weeks? 
Will  they  be  able  to  get  through  the  remaining  of  this  fiscal  year? 
I  think  you  alluded  to  that,  but  I  am  not  sure  I  quite  get  what  we 
can  do  or  what  must  be  done  in  that  length  of  time  while  we  await 
action. 

Just  to  bring  you  up  to  date,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  House 
will  be  moving  as  quickly  as  anticipated,  and  we  will  be  moving 
more  quickly  than  anticipated.  Not  to  cast  any  aspersions  on  the 
people  in  the  House,  but  they  have  some  other  complications  we  do 
not  have.  So  I  would  like  to  get  a  better  idea  what  will  happen  over 
the  next  few  weeks. 

Dr.  Brimmer.  Yes;  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said,  they  have  been 
spending  at  a  rate  that  is  likely  to  produce  a  shortfall  for  the  fiscal 
year  overall  of  about  $130  million.  Over  the  next  few  weeks,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  they  will  have  a  shortfall  of  at  least  $90 
million.  It  is  also  my  understanding  that  the  city  is  faced  with  a 
payroll  requirement  on  September  15  and  on  September  18  that  is 
sizeable,  but  they  will  be  able  to  nieet  that. 

CASH  SHORTAGE  FOR  OCTOBER  PAYROLL 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  make 
many  additional,  if  any,  pajrments.  So  it  is  my  understanding  that 
they  will  plan  to  delay  payment  of  vendors,  including  Medicaid  and 
everything  else,  to  try  to  get  through  the  remaining  16  days  of  the 
month.  But  as  of  the  very  end  of  the  month,  it  is  my  impression 
that  they  will  have  little  or  no  cash. 

Now  there  is  a  matter  which 

Senator  Jeffords.  And,  therefore,  unable  to  make  the  payrolls 
in  October? 

Dr.  Brimmer.  John,  what  is  their  expectation  about  the  payroll 
in  early  October? 

Mr.  HiLL.  Without  the  Federal  payment,  in  fact,  we  were  asked 
by  the  House  committee  yesterday  to  give  some  specific  numbers 
about  how  much  of  the  Federal  payment  they  would  need  in  order 
to  get  into  October  and  to  operate  efficiently.  So  we  will  do  that 
and  provide  that,  also,  for  your  committee.  But  they  would  have 
some  concern  about  being  able  to  meet  payroll  in  October. 

failed  loan  ATTEMPT 

Dr.  Brimmer.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  worked  with  the  city  to  see  if 
a  loan  could  be  arranged,  bank  loan,  and  the  banks  declined.  One 
reason  they  declined  is — first,  the  officers  trying  to  arrange  the 
loan  approved  it.  The  terms  were  acceptable.  They  took  it  to  their 
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credit  committees  and  at  least  one  bank,  and  maybe  two  of  the  five 
credit  committees  turned  it  down  so  they  could  not  put  it  together. 

FAILED  ATTEMPT  TO  MODIFY  ESCROW  FUNDS 

We  had  also  considered  encouraging  a  modification  of  the  escrow 
funds.  The  city  is  collecting  revenue.  The  property  taxes  are  flow- 
ing in,  but  they  are  flowing  into  a  locked  box  in  NationsBank  to 
assure  that  the  funds  would  be  available  to  repay  the  noteholders 
of  that  $250  million  which  they  obtained  earlier  this  year.  That 
claim  will  be  $261  million  because  of  the  accumulation  of  accrued 
interest.  We  were  not  successful  in  persuading  the  lenders  to  agree 
to  a  modification.  So  all  of  those  funds  will  continue  to  flow  into 
the  escrow  and  to  be  paid  off. 

That  is  an  additional  reason  why  the  city  will  not  have  any  cash. 
So  come  October  1,  if  they  do  not  have  the  Federal  payment,  and 
enough  to  repay  the  Treasury  and  to  provide  funds  for  the  payroll, 
they  are  going  to  be  in  very  serious  trouble. 

Senator  Jeffords.  So  your  recommendation,  one  is,  we  ought  to 
get  it  done  by  October  1.  If  that  does  not  appear  to  be  possible, 
then  we  should  have  some  temporary  relief  expedited  through  the 
process? 

Dr.  Brimmer.  Yes. 

BORROWING  against  FEDERAL  PAYMENT 

Mr.  Hill.  One  of  the  things  that  we  are  also  looking  at  is  the 
availability  of  borrowing  against  the  1997  Federal  pajrment  at  the 
start  of  the  fiscal  year,  because  in  the  law  they  are  allowed  to  bor- 
row against  the  next  year's  Federal  payment.  So  at  the  beginning 
of  fiscal  year  1996  they  would  borrow  against  the  1997  Federal 
pa3rment.  So  we  are  trying  to  find  out,  even  with  an  amount  out- 
standing from  the  1996  Federal  payment,  would  they  still  be  able 
to  borrow  from  the  1997  Federal  payment. 

LOOKING  FOR  A  PERMANENT  SOLUTION 

However,  this  continuous  borrowing  from  1  year  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  another  year  or  a  previous  year,  we  really  need  to  work 
on  some  permanent  solution  for  that  because  it  just  continues  to 
rollover  the  problem  into  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Dr.  Brimmer.  That  is  one  of  the  items  we  will  be  looking  at  be- 
ginning almost  immediately,  and  we  will  be  seeking  an  opportunity 
to  talk  with  you  and  others  about  that  change.  It  would  require  at 
least  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  accept  this  as  a 
temporary  arrangement. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  for  your  excellent  statement  and 
we  will,  of  course,  look  at  the  complete  statement.  I  want  to  com- 
mend you  for  what  you  are  doing  and  we  will  be  in  close  touch. 

Dr.  Brimmer.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  am  going  to  recess  the  hearing  temporarily 
while  I  go  up  and  vote  on  the  first  amendment.  It  has  not  started 
yet,  so  we  will  proceed.  I  think  we  will  take  the  judiciary  next. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  first. 
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OPENING  REMARKS 

Senator  Jeffords.  Grood  morning.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome 
Chief  Judge  Annice  Wagner  of  the  court  of  appeals,  and  Chief 
Judge  Eugene  Hamilton  of  the  superior  court,  and  Dr.  Ulysses 
Hammond,  executive  officer  of  the  courts.  Because  of  the  number 
of  very  important  witnesses  I  again  will  ask  you  to  abbreviate  your 
statements,  to  try  to  keep  it  within  5  minutes.  Your  complete  state- 
ments will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  I  thought  we  were  in  a 
panic  but  I  find  out,  as  usual,  things  do  not  go  on  schedule  here. 

An3^way,  thank  you  for  being  here  today.  Judge  Wagner,  and 
please  begin. 

STATEMENT  OF  ANNICE  WAGNER 

Judge  Wagner.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  the  testimony  on  the 
budget  request  for  the  D.C.  courts  for  fiscal  year  1996.  As  chair- 
person on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Judicial  Administration  for  the 
D.C.  courts  I  will  present  a  brief  overview  of  the  general  fiscal  con- 
dition of  the  judicial  branch  of  government  and  our  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1996.  Chief  Judge  Hamilton  will  address  the  supe- 
rior court  issues  and  Mr.  Ulysses  Hammond  will,  of  course,  discuss 
the  court  system's  budget. 

COURTS  OVERVIEW  OF  FISCAL  CONDITION 

As  you  know,  the  budget  for  the  D.C.  courts  represents  approxi- 
mately 3  percent  of  the  total  operating  budget  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  However,  we  are  acutely  aware  of  the  importance  of 
management  efficiencies  and  cost  containment  measures  in  the  ju- 
dicial branch,  particularly  during  a  fiscal  crisis.  In  response,  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  taken  a  number  of  steps  in  an  effort  to 
respond  to  these  problems,  and  I  have  outlined  these  steps  in  the 
written  report. 

Among  them,  of  course,  are  careful  management  supervision  of 
all  budgets  to  assure  that  we  will  not  in  any  way  exceed  the  au- 
thorized appropriation.  We  have  also  made  vigorous  collection  ef- 
forts to  collect  funds  although  we  are  not,  obviously,  a  moneymak- 
ing  organization.  We  have  actually  reduced  expenditures  and  an- 
ticipate as  a  result  of  reducing  the  number  of  full-time  equivalent 
positions  that  we  will  realize  a  permanent  savings.  Our  savings 
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this  year  through  that  effort  as  well  as  other  efforts  was  $1.2  mil- 
lion so  far. 

These  are,  of  course,  just  our  latest  efforts  to  meet  the  financial 
crisis.  Over  the  past  5  fiscal  years,  the  judicial  branch  has  returned 
over  $7  million  in  annual  appropriation  authority  and  absorbed  as 
much  as  $7  million  in  annual  unfunded  mandatory  cost  increases 
in  any  given  fiscal  year,  and  it  has  raised  over  $2  million  in  annual 
revenue  increases. 

At  the  beginning  of  1995  the  courts  were  already  operating  at  a 
$1.9  million  deficit  in  its  personal  services  accounts  because  we 
have  not  had  an  appropriation  over  the  past  2  fiscal  years  to  cover 
various  personnel  benefits  which  are  customary,  including  within- 
grades,  Medicare,  health  benefits,  pay  adjustments,  and  annu- 
alizations.  To  address  this  problem,  the  courts  have  continued  to 
operate  under  this  cost  containment  measure  in  order  to  save 
money  and  to  meet  these  expenses. 

STATISTICS  REGARDING  COURT  CASES 

In  preparing  our  1996  request  we  have  been  mindful  of  the  need 
to  conserve.  In  that  connection,  we  are  presenting  a  bare  minimum 
budget.  However,  as  you  know,  the  courts  have  no  option  but  to  ad- 
dress the  matters  that  come  before  it.  The  most  recent  data  avail- 
able from  the  National  Center  for  State  Courts  when  I  prepared 
this  address  indicates  that  more  cases  were  filed  in  the  D.C  Court 
of  Appeals,  the  highest  court  for  this  jurisdiction,  than  were  filed 
in  20  States.  I  have  submitted  a  chart  to  reflect  that. 

Per  capita  basis,  the  D.C.  courts  ranks  first  among  the  50  States 
in  appellate  filings.  As  you  know,  the  superior  court  also  is  very 
high  in  filings  and  had  over  170,000-some-odd  cases  filed  on  an  an- 
nual basis.  We  have  given  you  a  copy  of  the  workload  of  the  courts 
which  is  extraordinary.  The  number  of  cases  per  judge  is  also  up 
in  our  courts. 

Senator  JEFFORDS.  Now  these  are  civil  cases? 

Judge  Wagner.  They  are  a  mixture,  civil  and  criminal.  In  1993, 
the  superior  court  ranked  first  in  the  Nation  in  civil  case  filings  per 
resident  and  second  in  criminal  filings  per  resident.  The  number  of 
residents  is  a  predictor,  to  some  extent,  of  the  number  of  cases  that 
you  can  expect  to  be  filed  in  any  given  year. 

BUDGET  PROPOSAL 

You  have  all  of  the  data  in  the  written  statement  so  I  will  not 
belabor  the  various  statistics.  So  at  this  time,  we  are  submitting 
a  budget  that  is  essential  in  order  to  meet  this  enormous  demand 
on  our  court  system.  We  originally  submitted  a  total  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1996  of  $123,523  million  which  represents  an 
increase  of  $7,604  million.  Included  in  that  budget  were  1,457 
FTE's  which  represents  25  positions  less  than  those  authorized  in 
fiscal  year  1995. 

Over  one-half  of  the  proposed  $7,604  million  budget  increase  is 
designed  to  meet  cost  increases  for  expenditures  mandated  by  law, 
such  as  within-grades.  Medicare,  health  care,  statutory  pay  adjust- 
ments, and  postage.  An  additional  $1.74  million  is  required  to 
maintain  the  court's  automation  and  security,  which  is  essential  to 
a  court  system,  and  custodial  services.  Virtually  all  of  the  remain- 
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der  of  the  requested  increase  is  earmarked  to  support  pay  adjust- 
ments for  nonjudicial  staff  which  have  remained  unfunded  for  2  fis- 
cal years,  and  specific  functions  in  superior  court  or  the  court  sys- 
tem which  will  be  addressed  by  Chief  Judge  Hamilton  and  Mr. 
Hammond. 

Because  of  the  severe  fiscal  crisis  we  have  made  another  analysis 
of  our  budget  since  we  submitted  the  budget.  We  have  determined 
that  we  can  reduce  our  work  force  by  an  additional  17  FTE's.  This 
will  bring  our  total  reduction  in  staff  by  the  end  of  1996  to  3  per- 
cent. This  brings  our  revised  budget  request  to  $121,666  million 
and  1,456  FTE's. 

ENGINEERING  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Included  in  this  number  of  FTE's  are  16  positions  for  engineering 
and  maintenance  of  the  facilities  of  the  court.  This  was  formerly 
performed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  through  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  but  the  D.C.  Council  recommended 
a  transfer  of  both  those  positions  and  the  function  to  the  courts.  We 
are  willing  to  assume  that  function  because  we  have  one  of  the 
busiest  buildings  in  the  city  and  it  is  important  that  you  have 
maintenance  for  such  buildings. 

COURT  OF  APPEALS  REQUEST 

Let  me  turn  now  at  this  time  to  the  specific  request  for  the  D.C. 
Court  of  Appeals.  I  have  provided  you  with  an  overview  and  an 
outline  of  our  work  and  our  function.  We  serve  as  the  highest  court 
of  this  jurisdiction  and  decisions  that  are  rendered  by  us  go  directly 
to  the  Supreme  Court  for  parties  who  are  aggrieved,  who  feel  that 
they  want  further  relief. 

We  also  perform  the  function  of  exercising  jurisdiction  over  the 
members  of  the  bar  of  our  jurisdiction  which  consists  of  some 
60,000  members.  We  have  the  second  largest  bar  in  the  country. 
We  review  bar  disciplinary  cases  as  well  as  other  cases,  all  cases 
from  the  superior  court.  In  1994,  1,689  cases  were  filed  in  the  D.C. 
Court  of  Appeals  which  reflects  a  level  of  filings  which  has  re- 
mained relatively  constant  over  the  past  5  years.  Measured  by  the 
cases  filed  divided  by  the  population,  it  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
Nation. 

The  court  is  required  increasingly  to  resolve  cases  of  greater  com- 
plexity and  difficulty.  If  you  have  a  copy  of  our  1994  annual  report 
you  will  be  able  to  see  some  of  those  types  of  cases.  Despite  that 
kind  of  workload  and  a  vacancy  over  most  of  the  course  of  the  year 
we  have  managed  to  reduce  the  number  of  cases  filed  and  to  keep 
up  with  our  workload  to  a  reasonable  degree. 

Our  specific  request  for  funding  in  our  court  is  made  after  mak- 
ing all  kinds  of  technological  innovations  in  order  to  save  money. 
We  have  provided  you  with  the  types  of  things  that  we  have  done. 

Let  me  summarize  briefly  then  our  request.  We  seek  $6,390  mil- 
lion, 96  full-time  positions;  that  includes  our  judicial  staff,  our 
judges  and  their  staffs  as  well  as  the  support  personnel  for  the 
court.  This  represents  a  net  increase  over  fiscal  year  1994  of  only 
$349,000.  This  funding  includes  $62,000  to  cover  within-grades  for 
eligible  employees.  In  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  submission 
$48,000  of  this  amount  was  requested  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  1995 
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cost,  but  it  was  not  approved.  So  we  are  again  seeking  approval  of 
that. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ADMISSIONS 

We  are  also  seeking  a  small  sum  for  the  committee  on  admis- 
sions which  consists  of  six  members.  These  members  are  volunteers 
who  create  bar  exams,  grade  bar  exams.  They  also  consider  peti- 
tions for  admission  because  of  problems  with  character  and  fitness 
background,  special  petitions,  and  they  make  recommendations. 
They  work  very,  very  long  hours  and  very,  very  hard. 

To  conserve  funds,  since  January  1991  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  been  serving  without  compensation.  Now  any  com- 
pensation would  not  begin  to  compensate  them.  What  it  is  really 
for  is  perhaps  to  help  them  to  pay  graders  or  help  them  to  pay  peo- 
ple who  would  assist  and  facilitate  what  they  do.  They  devote  ap- 
proximately 400  hours  each  to  the  committee's  work. 

Due  to  the  changes  in  bar  admissions  rules  in  other  jurisdictions, 
we  are  now  expecting  a  larger  number  of  people  to  take  our  bar  ex- 
amination than  have  taken  it  in  the  past.  We  are  seeking  $48,000 
to  cover  the  cost  associated  with  this  particular  commission.  But 
the  increase  we  expect  to  defray  by  an  increase  in  application  fees 
for  the  bar  examinations.  These  fees  are  transmitted  to  the  District 
of  Columbia's  general  fund. 

MEDICARE 

We  also  are  requesting  funds  to  cover  the  cost  of  Medicare.  The 
court  is  required  to  contribute  an  additional  1.45  percent  to  the  em- 
ployee's gross  salary  to  Medicare  as  an  employer.  Our  share  of  this 
would  be  $5,000.  As  a  result  of  the  October  1,  1988,  transfer  from 
the  Federal  health  insurance  programs  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  cost  of  these  benefits  has  increased.  In  that  connection,  we  are 
requesting  $20,000.  In  fiscal  year  1993  a  3.2-percent  judicial  pay 
adjustment  was  mandated.  The  court  is  requesting  $75,000  for 
that.  And,  of  course,  the  cost  of  postage  has  increased  and  that  rep- 
resents a  $4,000  figure. 

REQUEST  FOR  EQUIPMENT 

We  are  also,  in  order  to  maintain  and  fully  utilize  our  existing 
computer  and  communications  system,  we  are  seeking  the  following 
increases;  To  meet  the  projected  cost  for  maintenance  services  to 
keep  the  court's  case  tracking  system,  a  network  of  personnel  com- 
puters, laser  printers,  copiers,  et  cetera,  we  are  requesting  an  addi- 
tional $25,000.  The  court  seeks  an  increase  of  $30,000  to  procure 
equipment  and  programming  required  to  upgrade  its  telecommuni- 
cations capability  by  adding  voice  mail.  We  have  indicated  in  our 
written  statement  how  this  would  benefit  the  court  and  the  public. 
We  need  to  upgrade  our  word  processing  system.  This  would  cost 
approximately  $12,000. 

CONCLUSION 

We  believe  that  adequate  funding  for  the  judicial  branch  is  a  nec- 
essary requirement  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  courts  serve  as  the  community's  safety 
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valve.  Therefore,  we  would  urge  that  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress provide  adequate  funding  for  the  courts. 

Chief  Judge  Hamilton  will  address  the  superior  court. 

STATEMENT  OF  EUGENE  N.  HAMILTON 

Senator  JEFFORDS.  Judge  Hamilton,  a  pleasure  to  have  you  here. 

Let  me  introduce  Senator  Bennett.  He  is  a  very  helpful  and  im- 
portant part  of  our  subcommittee  and  has  a  dedication  similar  to 
mine  with  the  city  and  trying  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  help  every- 
body solve  their  problems. 

Please,  Judge  Hamilton,  proceed. 

Judge  Hamilton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
Senator  Bennett.  It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  here  to  address  these 
very  important  issues  relating  to  the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am  very  appreciative  of  the  opportunity 
ta  be  here  to  present  to  you  for  your  consideration  the  budget 
which  has  been  submitted  by  the  superior  court  for  the  operation 
of  the  superior  court  for  fiscal  year  1996.  My  statement  has  been 
submitted  and  I  hope  it  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Senator  Jeffords.  It  has.  Thank  you. 

Judge  Hamilton.  I  will  not,  therefore,  try  to  repeat  everything 
that  is  in  it. 

SUPERIOR  COURT  CASELOAD 

I  would,  however,  like  to  call  your  attention  specifically  to  the 
enormous  caseload  that  the  superior  court  has  to  carry  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Our  case  activity  for  1994  is  set  out  in  the 
table  of  my  statement.  That  table  shows  that  in  the  criminal  divi- 
sion for  1994  there  were  over  10,000  cases  pending  at  the  first  of 
1994  with  over  52,000  new  filings  and  over  7,000  reactivations  due 
to  the  execution  of  outstanding  bench  warrants.  There  were  over 
61,000  dispositions  in  the  criminal  division  with  about  10,000  cases 
remaining  at  the  end  of  1994  for  disposition,  which  represented  an 
8-percent  decrease  in  the  case  inventory  of  the  criminal  division, 
due  to  the  hard  work  and  persistence  of  the  judicial  and  nonjudicial 
staffs  of  the  court. 

CIVIL  CASES 

You  will  also  note  that  for  1994  there  were  over  16,000  civil 
cases  pending  at  the  first  of  the  year  with  over  100,000  cases  being 
filed  in  the  civil  division  for  that  year,  with  over  3,000  reactiva- 
tions, with  over  102,000  dispositions  in  1994,  which  left  an  inven- 
tory of  approximately  20,000  cases  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which 
represented  a  20-percent  increase  in  the  cases  pending  in  the  civil 
division.  We  feel  that  this  results  from  the  fact  that  the  superior 
court  has  become  the  venue  and  court  of  choice  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  because  of  the  expedition  with  which  it  moves  its  civil 
docket.  Over  90  percent  of  our  cases  are  disposed  of  in  less  than 
2  years  of  filing,  which  meaiis  that  a  lot  more  cases  are  filed  in  our 
court  rather  than  in  the  U.S.  district  court  because  of  the  expedi- 
tious manner  in  which  those  cases  are  disposed  of. 
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TAX  CASES 


In  the  tax  division  in  1994  there  were  974  cases  pending  at  the 
first  of  the  year  with  389  filings  in  the  tax  division.  These  are  very 
difficult,  very  important  cases,  all  of  which  relate  to  the  fiscal  in- 
tegrity of  the  United  States  in  view  of  the  fact  that  tax  revenues 
were  involved.  We  had  five  reactivations  of  cases  in  that  division, 
with  394  dispositions,  which  left  the  same  number  of  cases  with  no 
increase,  although  it  was  a  very  active  year  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
experienced  an  increase  in  the  number  of  filings  due  to  some  of  the 
fiscal  difficulties  that  existed  in  the  city  primarily  resulting  from 
perhaps  a  devaluation  of  some  of  the  real  estate  that  existed  in  the 
city. 

PROBATE  CASES 

The  probate  division  is  a  very  active  division.  There  were  over 
5,000  cases  pending  at  the  first  of  the  year  with  over  3,000  new  fil- 
ings for  1994,  with  52  reactivations  and  over  3,000  dispositions, 
which  left  a  pending  caseload  in  the  probate  division  alone  of  over 
5,000  cases  for  a  2-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  pending 
in  that  division. 

FAMILY  CASES 

As  was  reflected  in  the  national  figures  that  were  issued  last 
week  by  the  Attorney  General,  the  division  with  the  greatest  in- 
crease in  caseload  is,  of  course,  the  family  division.  In  1994,  the 
case  activity  in  the  family  division  showed  a  tremendous  increase. 
Divorce  and  custody  cases  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were  524 
pending,  but  by  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  over  1,000  divorce 
and  custody  cases  pending. 

Adoptions  were  the  only  type  of  case  that  we  saw  a  real  reduc- 
tion in,  which  is  good.  We  reduced  the  pending  adoption  cases  from 
133  to  only  75  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Juvenile,  which  reflects  a  national  condition,  we  had  886  juvenile 
cases  pending  at  the  first  of  the  year,  but  by  the  end  of  the  year 
we  had  over  1,200  juvenile  cases  pending.  Abuse  and  neglect  is  also 
another  area  in  which  we  have  experienced,  as  we  have  nationally, 
a  tremendous  amount  of  case  activity,  with  over  3,700  abuse  and 
neglect  cases  pending  at  the  first  of  the  year,  that  figure  rose  to 
almost  3,800  cases  by  the  end  of  the  year.  These  are  very  difficult 
cases  because  they  are  cases  which  usually  go  on  for  many,  many 
years;  sometimes  from  birth  until  the  child  reaches  majority,  due 
to  the  unavailability  of  any  permanent  family  conditions  in  which 
the  child  can  be  placed. 

Paternity  and  child  support  rose  at  a  phenomenal  rate.  We  had 
4,400  cases  pending  for  paternity  and  child  support  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  and  that  figure  rose  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  al- 
most 8,000  cases.  That  resulted  from  the  increased  child  support 
enforcement  which  took  place  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Senator  JEFFORDS.  These  are  people  that  are  behind  in  their  sup- 
port payments? 

Judge  Hamilton.  Exactly.  So  this  figure  rose  tremendously  due 
to  increased  enforcement  efforts  in  that  area.  All  in  all,  the  case- 
load of  the  family  division  increased  in  1994  by  39  percent,  which 
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is  just  a  phenomenal  rate  of  increase  in  those  very  important  cases, 
all  of  which  relate  to  a  great  extent  to  children,  who  are  the  most 
vulnerable  population  in  the  community. 

PREVENTATIVE  AND  TREATMENT  MEASURES 

I  believe  Chief  Judge  Wagner  has  gone  into  the  budget  request, 
so  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  those  too  much.  I  would 
like  to,  in  the  time  that  I  might  have  left,  point  out  that  in  the  su- 
perior court  we  are  keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  if  we  are  not 
mindful  in  the  administration  of  justice  of  trying  to  put  in  place  ef- 
fective preventive  and  treatment  measures  to  stem  and  cut  off  the 
flow  of  people  coming  into  the  system  and  concentrating  wholly  and 
solely  on  dispositions,  by  that  time  the  cost  of  dealing  with  people 
who  are  moving  through  the  system  is  so  much  more  than  it  would 
be  if  we  tried  to  deal  with  these  problems  before  they  reached  the 
disposition  stage  and  before  they  were  aggravated  later  on  down 
the  road. 

So  we  have  become  more  treatment  and  preventive  minded.  In 
that  regard,  we  have  put  in  place  or  are  putting  in  place  what  we 
feel  are  some  very  important  and  strategic  programs  to  stem  the 
flow  of  people  coming  into  the  court  primarily  in  the  family  and  ju- 
venile branch. 

DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  PLAN 

No.  1,  we  are  in  the  process  of  finalizing  a  domestic  violence  plan 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  which  is  treatment  and  preventive  ori- 
ented. We  feel  that  this  domestic  violence  plan  will  stem  the  flow 
of  abused  and  neglected  children  coming  into  the  court,  which  is 
the  highest  growing  bracket  of  cases  that  we  have.  We  feel  that  a 
good  number  of  those  cases  result  directly  from  domestic  violence 
which  they  come  from  and  which  they  experience  in  their  homes. 

URBAN  SERVICES  PLAN 

No.  2,  we  are  putting  in  place  what  we  call  our  urban  services 
program,  which  is  an  urban  boot  camp  in  an  effort  to  snag  children 
and  young  adults  at  an  early  age  and  completely  redirect  them  off 
this  path  that  leads,  first  of  all,  to  juvenile  offenses  and  then  to 
criminal  offenses.  We  intend  to  completely  redirect  these  people 
over  a  period  of  1  year  in  community-based  programs. 

Senator  Jeffords.  That  is  in  your  budget? 

Judge  Hamilton.  Those  programs  are  federally  funded  by  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance.  These  are  demonstration  projects 
that  have  been  funded  by  the  Department  of  Justice  for  replication 
if  they  are  successful  in  other  places  throughout  the  country. 

Senator  Jeffords.  How  long  is  that  demonstration  project  sched- 
uled for? 

Judge  Hamilton.  Eighteen  months. 

Senator  Jeffords.  What  will  happen  at  the  end  of  the  18 
months? 

Judge  Hamilton.  We  do  not  know.  We  would  have  to  try  to  re- 
fund it  some  way,  acquire  funds  to  keep  it  going  if  it  is  successful. 
We  think  it  will  be  successful. 

Senator  Jeffords.  How  will  you  know  whether  it  is  successful? 
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Judge  Hamilton.  Based  on  evaluations,  ongoing  evaluations  that 
will  be  made  of  the  program. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Is  an  evaluation  program  set  up? 

Judge  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  JEFFORDS.  I  am  very  interested  in  that.  I  would  like  to 
come  down  and  visit  it.  What  worries  me  if  you  have  a  great  pro- 
gram going  and  then  it  just  gets  dropped,  you  are  going  to  have 
disillusioned  young  people. 

Judge  Hamilton.  It  worries  us,  too. 

Senator  JEFFORDS.  We  will  see  what  we  can  do  to  help  you  in 
that  regard. 

Judge  Hamilton.  All  right,  sir.  So  all  in  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
feel  that  we  are  doing  everj^hing  we  can  to  be  as  cost  effective,  effi- 
cient, and  yet  consistent  with  all  of  the  dictates  of  due  process  of 
law,  to  administer  justice  in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  the  trial 
level.  We  earnestly  request  your  support  to  permit  us  to  continue 
to  do  so. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Eugene  N.  Hamilton 

Mister  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before 
you  today  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  budget  request  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  fiscal  year  1996.  I  sincerely  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
and  the  other  members  of  this  committee  to  meet  the  many  challenges  facing  the 
justice  system  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  year  I  am  keenly  mindful  that  the  financial  crisis  that  confronts  the  city  re- 
quires every  branch  of  the  District  Government  to  strive  to  provide  more  services, 
more  efficiently  and  with  less  resources.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  note  that  the  past 
three  budget  requests  for  the  Superior  Court  have  essentially  been  "no  growth'  re- 
quests due  to  the  District's  perilous  fiscal  situation.  While  the  Districts  financial 
pUght  has  not  improved,  I  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  continue  to  effectively  operate 
the  Superior  Court  by  ignoring  its  most  critical  needs.  My  continued  objective  is  for 
the  Superior  Court  to  continue  to  meet  its  responsibility  to  provide  the  most  com- 
petent, fair  and  efficient  justice  services  in  the  nation  notwithstanding  the  difficult 
times  that  we  are  faced  with.  I  am,  therefore,  seeking  only  a  modest  but  absolutely 
necessary  funding  increase  for  Superior  Court  operations  and  innovative  programs 
I  consider  essential  to  enable  the  Superior  Court  to  provide  one  of  the  most  cost  ef- 
fective, competent  and  fair  justice  systems  in  the  United  States  and,  indeed,  in  the 
world.  I  am  certain  that  every  member  of  this  committee  understands  the  necessity 
for  the  Court  to  do  so  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

THE  current  superior  COURT  CASELOAD 

The  total  caseload  of  the  Superior  Court  continues  to  be  very  high.  The  caseload 
of  the  court  for  1994  is  summarized  in  the  following  table: 
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In  the  Criminal  Division  for  1994,  there  were  over  10,000  cases  pending  at  the 
first  of  1994,  with  over  52,000  new  filings  and  over  7,000  reactivations.  There  were 
over  61,000  dispositions,  with  about  10,000  cases  pending  at  the  end  of  1994  for  a 
decrease  of  8  percent. 

You  will  note  that  for  1994  there  were  over  16,000  civil  cases  pending  on  Jan. 
1,  over  100,000  cases  filed  in  the  Civil  Division,  with  over  3,000  reactivations,  with 
over  102,000  dispositions  and  over  19,000  cases  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year  for 
an  increase  in  pending  cases  of  20  percent. 

In  the  Tax  Division  in  1994,  974  cases  were  pending  at  the  first  of  the  year,  with 
389  filings,  5  reactivations,  394  dispositions,  which  left  the  same  number  pending 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  the  Probate  Division  in  1994,  there  were  5,302  cases  pending  at  the  first  of 
the  year,  with  3,110  new  filings,  52  reactivations  and  3,080  dispositions  which  left 
5,384  cases  pending  for  a  2  percent  increase. 

In  the  Auditor-Master's  Office  in  1994,  there  were  317  cases  pending  at  the  first 
of  the  year,  with  68  filings.  There  were  76  dispositions  which  left  309  cases  pending, 
for  a  reduction  of  3  percent. 

Presently,  the  Division  with  the  greatest  increased  caseload  is  the  Family  Divi- 
sion. In  1994  the  case  activity  was  as  follows: 

Pending  Filings  tlonT'       Dispositions        Pending 

Divorce  and  custody 524  3,095     2,528  1,091 

Adoptions 133  475     533  75 

Juvenile 886  4,492  1,011  5,092  1,297 

Abuse  and  neglect  3,706  1,786  31  1,757  3,766 

Mental  health  and  mental  retardation  ...  1,543  1,684  305  1,742  1,790 

Paternity  and  child  support  4,437  6,188  5,675  8,807  7,493 

Domestic  violence— CPO  113  3,177  319  3,369  240 

Total 11,342  20,897  7,404  23,891  15,752 

Overall  the  caseload  of  the  Family  Division  increased  by  39  percent  in  1994.  In 
addition,  the  coxirt  issued  1,492  temporary  protection  orders  in  domestic  violence 
cases  in  1994. 

In  the  area  of  child  support  payments,  the  court  received  and  issued  an  average 
of  29,532  separate  child  support  checks  each  month  during  1994. 

Lastly,  the  Social  Services  Division,  the  court's  probation  department,  supervised 
11,131  adult  cases  and  2,413  juvenile  cases  in  1994. 

Throughout  all  of  the  Divisions  of  the  court,  there  were  a  total  of  over  52,000 
cases  pending  at  the  close  of  1994,  which  represented  a  15.5  percent  increase  in  the 
court's  case  load. 

This  is  all  together  a  tremendous  caseload  that  the  Superior  Court  handles.  Clear- 
ly, adequate  resources  must  be  provided  to  enable  the  court  to  continue  to — and 
process  this  tremendous  case  load. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1996  REQUEST 

The  fiscal  year  1996  Superior  Court  Budget  requests  modest  funding  above  fiscal 
year  1995  which  are  absolutely  necessary.  In  its  Budget,  the  Superior  Court  re- 
quests a  total  operating  amount  of  $81,848,000  which  reflects  a  total  net  increase 
of  $5,353,000.  This  increase  is  absolutely  necessary  to  support  mandatory  personnel 
costs,  pay  equity  and  other  personnel  service  requirements,  automation,  and  alter- 
natives to  incarceration  services.  The  Superior  Court  is  also  seeking  to  have  trans- 
ferred to  the  court  the  responsibility  to  conduct  its  own  drug  testing  which  is  now 
the  responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Human  Services,  together  with  the  funding 
associated  with  that  testing.  This  funding  amounts  to  $424,000.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  D.C.  Council  supported  this  transfer  of  this  responsibility,  together  with 
the  associated  appropriation  of  $216,000. 

The  D.C.  Courts  response  to  the  District's  fiscal  crisis 

The  Court  has  endured  significant  financial  sacrifices  and  made  noteworthy  con- 
tributions in  our  efforts  to  deal  with  our  financial  difficulties  over  the  past  five 
years.  In  fact  the  judicial  branch  has  consistently  cooperated  in  the  past  with  the 
other  Branches  to  cope  with  difficult  fiscal  times.  For  example: 
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(1)  In  fiscal  year  1990,  the  D.C.  Courts  did  not  use  and  saved  $4,458,000  of  appro- 
priated funds  to  assist  in  addressing  our  fiscal  problem  which  was  made  possible 
by  the  one-time  occurrence  of  11  judicial  vacancies. 

(2)  In  fiscal  year  1991,  the  D.C.  Courts  were  required  to  absorb  $4,576,000  in  un- 
funded mandatory  operating  costs.  The  D.C.  Courts  raised  their  fees,  increasing  on- 
going annual  revenues  to  the  D.C.  Government  by  $2,500,000.  The  D.C.  Courts  also 
returned  $2,198,000  in  appropriation  authority  to  the  District. 

(3)  In  fiscal  year  1992,  the  D.C.  Courts  appropriation  authority  was  reduced  by 
$700,000  from  the  previous  fiscal  year.  We  worked  with  the  Legislative  and  Execu- 
tive Branches  to  develop  modifications  to  the  jury  plan  resulting  in  reduced  juror 
fee  costs.  In  addition,  the  D.C.  Courts  were  required  to  absorb  $7,217,000  in  un- 
funded mandatory  operating  costs. 

(4)  In  fiscal  year  1993,  the  D.C.  Council  supported  the  Courts'  mandatory  funding 
request  to  address  the  shortages  and  operating  impacts  that  had  been  building  from 
the  previous  three  years.  This  support  did  not  include  the  full  fiscal  year  1993  budg- 
et request. 

(5)  In  fiscal  year  1994,  the  D.C.  Courts  were  required  to  absorb  $4,671,000  in  un- 
funded mandatory  personnel  costs. 

(6)  In  fiscal  year  1995,  the  Superior  Court  abolished  22  authorized  FTE's  through 
the  early-out/easy-out  retirement  program,  which  reduced  total  FTE's  from  1,277  to 
1,255.  The  resulting  savings  in  fiscal  year  1995  is  $920,000. 

(7)  The  Superior  Court  is  prepared  to  reduce  its  fiscal  year  1996  Budget  Request 
by  $1,793,000.  In  order  to  achieve  this  result,  the  court  conducted  a  position-by-posi- 
tion analysis  of  every  vacancy  and  identified  15  additional  FTE's  that  can  be  perma- 
nently abolished  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Total  FTE's  will  be  reduced  to  1,240, 
or  by  3  percent  since  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1995. 

This  history  represents  a  considerable  contribution  and  sacrifice  by  the  court.  The 
court,  at  this  time,  however  has  accumulated  unfunded  mandatory  costs  that  must 
be  addressed  if  the  court  is  to  continue  to  administer  justice  in  a  competent,  effi- 
cient, fair  and  reasonably  expeditious  manner,  consisted  with  all  of  the  dictates  of 
constitutional  speedy  trial  and  due  process  of  law. 

MANDATORY  COSTS 

Clearly  the  court's  most  significant  funding  need  is  mandated  personal  services 
costs.  Currently,  the  court  is  operating  at  a  deficit  in  its  personal  services  accounts 
due  to  the  lack  of  appropriation  over  the  past  two  fiscal  years  for  within  grades, 
medicare,  health  benefits,  judicial  pay  adjustments  and  postage  costs.  In  prior  years 
these  mandatory  costs  were  absorbed  to  the  detriment  of  other  programs.  In  fiscal 
year  1995  the  court  attempted  to  address  this  deficit  by  continuing  to  operate  under 
its  cost  reduction  plan  and  maintained  a  higher  vacancy  rate  than  is  acceptable  for 
adequate  delivery  of  services.  These  options  simply  are  no  longer  viable  in  fiscal 
year  1996.  Funding  for  these  costs  must  be  provided.  The  total  funding  needed  to 
support  these  mandatory  costs  is  $2,485,000.   However,  due  to  the  court's  rec- 
ommendation to  eliminate  an  additional   15  FTE's  from  its  authorized  strength, 
thereby  realizing  an  additional  $480,000  savings,  only  $2,005,000  is  needed  to  ade- 
quately cover  these  costs. 
— A  within-grade  request  of  $970,000  is  necessary  to  fund  within-grade  advance- 
ments which  are  required  by  law  to  be  given  to  all  eligible  employees.  This  rep- 
resents the  cost  associated  with  within-grade  advancements  effective  in  fiscal 
years  1995  and  1996.  The  court's  fiscal  year  1995  Budget  submission  requested 
funding  for  $517,000  of  this  amount,  but  was  not  favorably  considered  by  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
— Effective  in  1986,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1985,  District  government  employees  are  required  to  be  en- 
rolled in  the  Medicare  Program.  Under  this  program,  the  Superior  Court  must 
pay  the  employer's  contribution  of  1.45  percent  of  an  employee's  gross  salary. 
It  is  anticipated  that  in  fiscal  year  1996,  the  cost  to  the  Superior  Court  will  be 
$363,000,  an  increase  of  $41,000  over  its  budget  base. 
— "The  employer's  cost  of  employee  benefits,  other  than  Medicare,  has  also  in- 
creased drastically  during  the  past  several  years.  It  is  anticipated  that  this 
trend  will  continue  in  fiscal  year  1996.  Over  the  past  five  fiscal  years,  the 
Court's  contributions  have  been  as  follows:  fiscal  year  1990 — $4,736,600;  fiscal 
year    1991— $5,254,800;    fiscal    year    1992— $5,600,100;    fiscal    year    1993— 
$6,415,000;  and  fiscal  year  1994— $6,657,900. 

With  expected  increases  in  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996,  the  projected  fiscal 
year  1996  benefits  cost  is  $6,732,000.  There  is  only  $5,568,000  in  the  Court's 
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budget  base  for  these  mandatory  expenses.  Therefore,  an  increase  of  $1,164,000 
is  needed  in  fiscal  year  1996  to  mnd  these  mandatory  contributions. 

— In  fiscal  year  1993,  a  3.2  percent  judicial  pay  adjustment  was  statutorily  man- 
dated. Funding  for  this  judicial  pay  adjustment  was  not  provided  in  the  court's 
fiscal  year  1993,  1994  or  1995  appropriation.  The  court  cannot  continue  to  ab- 
sorb this  cost  and  is  therefore  seeking  $245,000  to  address  this  pay  adjustment. 
It  should  be  noted  that  there  was  no  judicial  pay  adjustments  in  fiscal  years 
1994  and  1995. 

— Due  primarily  to  the  more  than  10  percent  increase  in  first  class  postage  (from 
$.29  to  $.32),  postage  in  fiscal  year  1996  is  expected  to  amount  to  $517,000, 
$65,000  more  than  is  currently  in  the  court's  base  for  this  purpose. 

PAY  EQUITY  AND  OTHER  PERSONAL  SERVICE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Superior  Court's  fiscal  year  1996  operating  budget  also  includes  a  total  of 
$2,006,000  for  annualizations,  pay  equity,  and  criminal  workload  overtime  for  non- 
judicial employees. 

In  fiscal  year  1993  the  District  Government  approved  a  five  percent  pay  increase 
for  non-union  employees,  except  the  D.C.  Court  employees.  Recognizing  the  inequity 
of  this  situation,  and  mindful  of  Title  11-1726  of  the  D.C.  Code,  (which  requires  the 
D.C.  Courts  to  establish  pay  rates  which  are  comparable  to  those  paid  to  Federal 
and  District  Government  employees  occup3dng  the  same  or  similar  positions  or  occu- 
pying positions  of  similar  responsibility,  duty  and  difficulty),  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Jumcial  Administration  approved  a  3.5  percent  rate  increase  for  court  non-judi- 
cial employees  in  fiscal  year  1994.  Funding  for  this  pay  adjustment  was  not  pro- 
vided in  either  the  court's  fiscal  year  1994  or  1995  appropriations.  In  fiscal  year 
1996,  $1,616,000  is  requested  to  fund  this  pay  adjustment.  I  am  sure  the  members 
of  the  Committee  share  the  Joint  Committee's  view  of  the  importance  to  court  oper- 
ations to  continue  to  recruit  competent  employees  and  to  insure  high  morale  in  the 
court. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  rates  effective  in  fiscal  year  1994,  are  nearly  nine  per- 
cent less  than  the  federal  government's  "GS"  schedule  effective  January  1,  1995,  and 
seven  percent  less  than  the  District's  "DS"  schedule  for  unionized  employees,  effec- 
tive October  2,  1994. 
— In  fiscal  year  1993,  the  Superior  Court  was  authorized  19  additional  positions. 
To  fund  and  provide  for  the  full  annualized  cost  of  these  positions,  $308,000  is 
required. 
— Annually,  the  Superior  Court  is  forced  to  authorize  overtime  needed  to  perform 
its  responsibilities  associated  with  marches,  mass  protests,  demonstrations  and 
special  law  enforcement  operation  events  (e.g.  World  Cup  Soccer  in  fiscal  year 
1994,  The  Million  Man  March  on  Washington  in  October,  1995  and  the  Oljrmpic 
Trials  in  fiscal  year  1996).  Congress  recognized  this  requirement  when  it  passed 
in  1989,  Public  Law  101-45  which  provided  funding  to  the  court  for  criminal 
case  processing  overtime,  "to  remain  available  until  expended."  This  sum  is  ex- 
pected to  be  depleted  by  the  conclusion  of  fiscal  year  1995.  Therefore,  the  court 
requests  $82,000  be  provided  for  criminal  caseload  overtime  and  required  ex- 
tended periods  of  court  operation  due  to  mass  arrests  associated  with  marches, 
demonstrations  and  special  events  and  special  law  enforcement  operations. 

AUTOMATION 

During  this  period  of  organizational  down-sizing,  the  court  requires  additional 
technological  resources  to  support  its  present  level  of  automation  plus  provide  for 
upgrades  to  function  more  efficiently.  A  total  of  $1,072,000  is  requested  to  accom- 
plish this  goal. 
— As  staffing  has  flattened  or  been  downsized,  the  court  has  automated  a  greater 
number  of  operations  to  more  efficiently  process  its  case  and  work  load  de- 
mands. This  automation  has  required  additional  hardware  and  the  related 
equipment  maintenance  expenses.  The  court  has  not  received  an  increase  to  its 
machine  maintenance  and  repair  account  since  fiscal  year  1990.  With  an  antici- 
pated expense  of  $1,060,000  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  budget  base  of  $603,000, 
$457,000  is  requested. 
— ^The  court  has  31  authorized  positions  in  its  Data  Processing  Division.  Of  these 
positions,  15  are  computer  specialist/programmers.  This  small  staff"  is  respon- 
sible for  the  application  of  computer  and  related  technologies  to  the  court  oper- 
ating environment.  With  a  continually  increasing  caseload  and  no  increase  in 
judicial  officers,  data  processing  requirements  are  increasing  faster  than  they 
can  be  satisfied.  The  court  depends  on  the  computer  for  much  of  its  daily  oper- 
ation. Courtroom  calendars  are  generated  on  a  daily  basis  which  identify  the 
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cases  scheduled  to  be  heard  in  each  of  the  seventy -seven  (77)  courtrooms  in  the 
Superior  Court  consisting  of  32  criminal,  20  civil,  20  family,  2  fiduciary  and  tax, 
1  Auditor  Master,  1  Grand  Jury  and  Extraditions,  1  Mental  Competency  plus 
1  Commissioner  on  Mental  Health  who  sits  at  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital.  Addition- 
ally, the  computer  keeps  track  of  individual  calendars  for  all  Superior  Court 
Judges  and  Conunissioners.  Existing  On-line  Case  Tracking  Systems  are  begin- 
ning to  be  inadequate  to  keep  track  of  the  ever  increasing  amount  of  data  re- 
quired to  be  stored  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  for  more  and  more  informa- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  number  of  computer  dependent  projects  that  are  cur- 
rently planned  far  exceeds  the  ability  and  availability  of  such  a  small  staff. 

In  order  for  the  planned  projects  to  be  completed  without  concomitant  in- 
creases in  staff,  the  court  must  invest  in  software  products  which  will  enable 
the  court  to  increase  the  productivity  of  computer  programmers. 

Further,  the  task  of  recruiting  and  retaining  good  data  processing  profes- 
sionals has  become  more  difficult.  The  vacancy  rate  for  positions  in  the  Data 
Processing  Division  has  been  running  around  ten  percent.  In  order  to  meet 
project  milestones  and  avoid  further  over  burdening  of  existing  staff,  the  use  of 
outside  technical  support  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  system  users  may  be 
necessary.  Expanded  funding  for  this  purpose  would  greatly  enhance  the  ability 
of  our  data  processing  stafT  to  meet  its  project  milestones,  including  automation 
of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  (CJA)  and  Council  for  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect 
(CCAN)  voucher  payments  as  well  as  the  development  of  an  integrated  family 
case  processing  system. 

An  addition  of  $280,000  to  the  court's  budget  base  would  provide  the  level  of 
support  needed  for  data  processing's  software  and  contractual/consultant  sup- 
port requirements. 

— Superior  Court  will  continue  to  introduce  new  computer  systems  and  other  re- 
lated technologies  into  operations  in  order  to  increase  effectiveness  and  produc- 
tivity. Maximizing  case  processing  through  automation  is  the  key  to  optimizing 
the  limited  financial  and  personnel  resources  of  the  court.  In  order  to  enhance 
the  existing  personal  computer  environment,  purchases  of  personal  computers, 
printers  and  Local  Area  Networks  are  just  a  few  of  the  needed  applications. 
There  must  be  a  programmatic  approach  to  the  acquisition  of  hardware  (termi- 
nals, printers,  personal  computers),  as  well  as,  to  the  replacement  of  aging 
pieces  of  equipment.  It  is  important  that  the  court  be  in  a  position  to  replace 
this  hardware  as  it  becomes  necessary.  $255,000  is  requested  to  address  the 
computer  hardware  purchase  and  replacement  requirements  of  the  Superior 
Court. 

— The  coiu-t  plans  to  assess  the  savings  associated  with  optical  imaging  by  imple- 
menting a  pilot  program  in  the  Civil  Division  in  either  the  Small  Claims  or 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Branch.  These  branches  are  particularly  suited  for  an  im- 
aging system  because  of  the  large  volume  of  cases  and  the  relatively  short  case 
life.  The  introduction  of  an  imaging  system  linked  to  existing  data  bases  offers 
the  court  the  opportunity  to  more  efficiently  manage  case  files  and  records  and 
explore  the  possibilities  of  administrative  efficiencies  which  could  result  in  a 
more  effective  and  efficient  distribution  of  personnel  resources.  This  would  be 
a  multi-year  project  with  the  initial  investment  to  be  made  in  formulating  a 
work  plan  in  consultation  with  experts  in  the  imaging  field.  $50,000  is  re- 
quested to  conduct  this  pilot  imaging  program.  It  is  mandatory  that  this  project 
be  commenced  immediately  so  that  the  court  can  continue  to  expeditiously  proc- 
ess its  caseloads. 

— The  Micrographics  Office  has  developed  a  multi-year  plan  to  replace  equipment 
and  increase  productivity  by  acquiring  additional  microfilm  cameras.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  two  cameras  be  replaced.  $30,000  is  requested  in  fiscal  year 
1996  for  these  items.  The  efficiency  of  this  process  must  be  maintained  because 
the  unavailability  of  storage  space  mandates  that  the  court's  records  be  kept  on 
microfilm. 

INTENSIVE  COMMUNITY  SUPERVISION  PROGRAMS 

The  court  has  been  a  leader  in  providing  and  conducting  intensive  community  su- 
pervision programs,  through  its  Probation  Department,  thus  saving  the  District  sub- 
stantial incarceration  costs.  In  order  to  continue  and  enhance  these  types  of  initia- 
tives a  total  of  $286,000  is  requested  for  the  following  programs. 
— ^Beginning  in  June  of  1991,  the  court's  Probation  Department  was  awarded 
block  grant  funds  to  secure  valuable  habilitative  and  rehabilitative  contractual 
services  for  adult  probationers.  The  block  grant  funding  ended  in  September 
1994. 
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There  has  been  an  increasing  number  of  adult  probationers  in  need  of  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  services.  These  services  include:  specialized  treatment  pro- 
grams such  as  short-term  psychotherapy,  family  counseling,  job  readiness/place- 
ment programs,  medical  evaluations,  self-esteem  building,  and  specialized  poly- 
substance  abuse  (short-term)  treatment  services.  Extensive  District  budget  costs 
have  reduced  referral  options  available  to  the  court  for  servicing  probation  cli- 
ents, therefore,  a  purchase  of  services  program  for  adults  must  be  used  to 
bridge  this  gap.  The  purchase  of  services  funding  will  also  be  focused  on  Proba- 
tion and  Parole  Resource  Center  (PPRC)  (which  was  established  by  a  federal 
grant)  clientele  plus  domestic  violence  offenders.  $200,000  is  required  to  provide 
these  services  to  about  two  hundred  adult  probationers. 

— The  Probation  Department  plans  to  initiate  full  adult  and  juvenile  probation 
term  operations  in  fiscal  year  1996,  which  utilize  electronic  monitoring  equip- 
ment. 

— Such  programs  must  be  utilized  for  juveniles  who  are  under  curfew  restrictions. 
The  court  has  many  juveniles  who  are  under  curfew  restriction,  and  are  mon- 
itored by  probation  officers  who  make  field  visits,  in  some  cases,  between  mid- 
night and  6:00  a.m.  The  Probation  Department  feels  that  this  is  not  only  un- 
safe, but  is  also  an  inefficient  use  of  Probation  Officers. 

The  court  requests  $60,000  to  acquire  electronic  monitoring  equipment  to 
both  enhance  its  existing  supervision  and  surveillance  programs  as  well  as  ex- 
pand them  in  fiscal  year  1996  for  both  adult  and  juvenile  probationers.  This  will 
increase  the  court's  surveillance  capacity  by  120  individuals  who  would  other- 
wise be  in  District  detention  facilities. 

— The  Probation  and  Parole  Resource  Center  (PPRC)  operations  require  the  serv- 
ices of  two  half-time  drug  testing  contractors.  One  male  and  one  female  drug 
tester  is  needed  daily  at  the  Center  to  assist  the  Drug  Testing  Technician  by 
observing  and  transporting  urine  specimens  from  male  and  female  clients.  This 
function  is  now  performed  by  Probation  Office  staff  (counselors  and  assistants) 
who  have  other  responsibilities  such  as  drug  counseling,  group  leadership,  team 
staffing,  classroom  instruction,  etc.  The  availability  of  two  half-time  drug  test- 
ing contractors  ensures  that  not  only  PPRC  drug  testing  and  treatment  services 
will  proceed  without  interruption  or  delay,  but  that  the  PPRC  will  serve  as  a 
drug  testing  alternative  service  for  Probation  Department  clients  when  emer- 
gencies arise  that  would  interrupt  regular  testing.  The  rate  of  pay  is  to  be  set 
at  $7.50  per  hour  and  the  full  year  funding  required  to  jrform  this  function 
is  $16,000. 

— The  D.C.  Street  Law  Diversion  Program  has  operated  in  the  court  for  the  past 
thirteen  years.  Recently,  it  has  expanded  into  the  court's  juvenile  field  unit  loca- 
tions and  has  been  most  successful,  particularly  in  our  Southeast  Field  Unit. 
The  twelve  week  program  covers  the  functions  of  the  law,  the  juvenile  justice 
system,  conflict  mediation,  and  family  law.  A  maximum  of  35  students  (proba- 
tioners) faithfully  attend  and  participate  in  weekly  group  sessions.  Each  student 
receives  credit  for  probation  office  visits  and  obtains  a  certificate  of  completion 
at  the  end  of  the  course. 

The  court  is  requesting  an  additional  $10,000  over  the  current  budget  base 
of  $55,000  which  was  last  increased  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

DRUG  TESTING  FUNCTION  TRANSFER  FROM  DHS 

The  District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Human  Services'  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 
Services  Administration  (ADASA)  has  for  many  years  been  the  main  provider  of 
drug  testing  and  addiction  treatment  services  for  the  court's  clients  including  juve- 
nile and  adult  probationers  as  well  as  parents,  relatives  and  other  caretakers  in 
abuse  and  neglect  cases.  Hard  experience  has  demonstrated  that  reliable  individual 
drug  test  results  must  be  available  to  judges  when  making  sentencing,  custody  and 
other  decisions.  In  addition,  drug  testing  also  provides  important  trend  information 
to  the  judges  and  Probation  Officers  on  emerging  drug  usage  patterns. 

While  there  have  been  periods  of  satisfactory  compliance  with  interagency  expec- 
tations of  drug  testing  in  recent  years,  there  have  also  been  significant  and  persist- 
ent problems  involving  interruptions  in  service,  inaccuracies,  and  late  reporting 
which  have  caused  serious  problems  for  judges  and  probation  officers. 

Because  of  these  problems,  it  is  quite  likely  that  Probation  Officers  have  held 
drug  testing  to  a  minimum.  It  is  preferable  that  drug  tests  are  more  frequent,  so 
that  even  the  most  occasional  or  infrequent  use  of  controlled  substances  are  more 
likely  to  be  detected.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  if  testing  services  and  results 
could  be  provided  more  consistently  (and  conveniently  to  the  downtown  court  com- 
plex), the  number  of  daily  referrals  would  substantially  increase.  We  have  analyzed 
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comparative  data  from  the  Probation  Department  and  ADASA  in  projecting  the  fu- 
ture needs  of  court  drug  testing.  The  full  service  needs  of  the  Division  include  a 
composite  testing  rate  of  3,250  tests  per  month  at  an  annual  cost  of  $424,000.  How- 
ever, as  previously  stated,  the  District  government  supported  the  transfer  of  this 
function  from  ADASA  to  the  court  and  recommended  an  appropriation  of  $216,000. 

PRETRIAL  SERVICES  AGENCY 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  independent  nature 
of  the  criminal  justice  system.  We  consist  of  agencies  and  organizations  from  dif- 
ferent branches  of  government,  with  varying  missions  and  organizational  structures. 
Yet  we  all  depend  on  each  other  in  carrying  out  our  common  goals  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Changes  in  one  part  of  the  system  may  impact  other  parts. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  Pretrial  Services  Agency.  The  Superior  Court  relies  tremen- 
dously on  this  small.  Executive  Branch  Agency.  The  staff  of  this  Agency  is  respon- 
sible for  conducting  Isackground  and  criminal  history  checks  on  all  arrestees,  about 
30,000  per  year.  The  Agency  also  operates  a  comprehensive,  state-of-the-art  drug 
testing  lab  in  the  Courthouse  for  pre-trial  adults  and  juveniles,  supplying  judges 
with  test  results  on  as  many  as  700  adult  defendants  and  juvenile  respondents  per 
day.  This  is  an  indispensable  supplement  to  other  drug  testing.  In  addition,  the 
Agency  conducts  drug  testing  of  parents  before  the  Family  Division  of  the  Court  on 
child  neglect — a  service  that  is  often  the  key  to  re-uniting  families  torn  apart  by 
substance  abuse.  Needless  to  say,  this  basic  level  of  service  is  essential  to  the  Court. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  Committee  has  before  it  a  budget  mark  for  Pre- 
trial Services  that  would  eliminate  11  of  its  86  appropriated  positions,  and  $352,000. 
A  reduction  of  this  magnitude  will  have  a  devastating  impact  on  the  Court's  ability 
to  assess  pre-trial  release  eligibility,  and  monitor  pre-trial  releases  through  manda- 
tory and  effective  drug  testing.  I  urge  this  Committee  to  restore  these  positions  and 
funding  to  the  Agency's  fiscal  year  1995  Budget. 

CONCLUSION 

In  closing  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  other  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  your  support  of  the  Court.  As  we  all  know  the  continued  fair,  impartial,  and 
efficient  administration  of  justice  is  absolutely  essential. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions  that  you  might  have  at  this  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  ULYSSES  HAMMOND 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Please  proceed. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Bennett.  I, 
too,  am  very  pleased  to  present  to  you  today  the  1996  budget  for 
the  court  system  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  executive  office 
has  as  its  primary  responsibility  providing  administrative  services 
to  both  the  court  of  appeals  and  to  the  superior  court.  However, 
among  some  of  the  primary  responsibilities  of  the  office  is  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act  Program,  court  security,  facilities  manage- 
ment, and  capital  improvements  which  I  would  like  to  just  high- 
light, if  you  will,  just  those  particular  areas  of  our  statement. 

BUDGET  request 

Our  court  system  fiscal  year  budget  for  1996  request  is  a  no- 
growth  request.  The  court  system  initially  requested  a  fiscal  year 
1996  budget  of  $35,285  million.  However,  63  percent  of  that  re- 
quest and  of  the  increase  is  for  mandatory  costs  such  as  health 
benefits,  within-grades  for  employees,  as  well  as  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act  Program  payments.  Nevertheless,  as  a  result  of,  again,  ad- 
ditional analysis  and  review  and  furthering  our  efforts  to  assist  in 
closing  the  District's  budget  gap,  we  have  revised  our  fiscal  year 
1996  budget  request  to  $35,221  million,  which  also  represents  an 
additional   percentage  decrease  in   staffing  which  will  bring  the 
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courts  total  staffing  reduction  to  3  percent  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1996. 

COURT  SECURITY 

I  would  like  to  turn  just  real  briefly,  if  I  might,  to  the  security 
concerns  and  security  issues.  The  incident  that  transpired  just  re- 
cently next  door  inside  the  Municipal  Center  where  several  law  en- 
forcement officers  lost  their  lives  demonstrates  the  continuing  ne- 
cessity for  vigilance  in  the  area  of  security.  The  U.S.  Marshal  Serv- 
ice, as  a  result  of  that  particular  incident,  conducted  an  evaluation 
of  the  security  needs  of  the  courts  and  recommended  several  en- 
hancements to  address  the  security  gaps  that  we  found  within  our 
court  system. 

Since  fiscal  year  1990  and  as  a  result  of  the  support  also  of  this 
committee,  the  D.C.  courts  have  been  responsible  and  have  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  for  security  in  the  court  system.  Safety 
measures  were  implemented  and  have  dramatically  improved  our 
security  situation.  In  fiscal  year  1995,  the  contract  for  these  serv- 
ices was  $2.4  million.  This  represents  an  approximate  3-percent  in- 
crease in  the  contract  plus  the  enhancements  that  were  addressed 
during  the  security  gaps  that  were  identified  by  our  marshal  serv- 
ice. Therefore,  for  fiscal  year  1996,  we  are  requesting  an  increase 
of  $451,000  to  address  the  security  needs  for  the  D.C.  courts.  This 
will  provide  us  with  the  additional  x-ray  machines  that  are  needed 
as  well  as  four  additional  officers  to  provide  security  at  our  check- 
points. 

The  security  also  at  the  courts,  as  I  have  testified  before,  since 
we  started  to  collect  some  of  the  data  and  some  of  these  statistics 
with  regard  to  some  of  the  weapons  that  we  have  collected  at  the 
doors,  again  have  been  hovering  over  4,000  weapons  per  year  and 
2,500  articles  of  contraband.  Again,  it  points  out  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion that  we  have  at  the  facility  and  it  is  very  critical  that  the  secu- 
rity needs  are  addressed,  and  we  request  your  support  again  in 
that  regard. 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  ACT  PROGRAM 

Turning  now  really  to  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  Program  which 
requires  the  court  to  provide  legal  representation  for  adult  indigent 
defendants  in  criminal  cases,  and  for  all  indigent  juveniles  charged 
as  delinquent,  and  those  who  are  also  under  supervision.  Expenses 
that  must  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  legal  representation  include 
investigations,  acquisition  of  transcripts,  expert  witnesses,  and 
other  services  necessary  for  an  adequate  defense.  The  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  budget  request  for  the  court  system,  which  is  $990,000 
is  in  the  area  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  Program,  due  primarily, 
however  though,  to  an  hourly  rate  increase  that  was  approved  in 
fiscal  year  1993  from  $35  per  hour  to  $50  per  hour  in  that  particu- 
lar area. 

PLANT  MAINTENANCE 

If  I  might,  I  would  like  to  turn  real  quickly  though,  again,  just 
to  plant  maintenance  and  facilities  maintenance.  Beginning  in  fis- 
cal year  1994  the  court  assumed  responsibility  for  janitorial  serv- 
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ices  and  general  maintenance  of  the  court.  Although  the  depart- 
ment of  public  works  is  responsible  for  the  physical  maintenance, 
however,  of  the  court  properties,  services  have  severely  been  lag- 
ging due  to  cutbacks  in  that  particular  area.  This  includes  services 
with  respect  to  our  escalators,  elevators,  plumbing,  electrical,  and 
other  various  operational  functions  that  are  essential  for  the  oper- 
ation of  our  court  system. 

Of  particular  concern,  however  though,  has  been  the  deteriorat- 
ing service  and  deteriorating  situation  with  respect  to  our  elevators 
and  escalators,  which  is  the  heart  of  our  transportation  in  the  D.C. 
courts.  We  have  one  of  the  highest  rates  of  participation  and  traf- 
fic, if  you  will,  in  the  D.C.  courts  and  in  that  particular  facility 
than  any  other  public  building  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  We 
have  over  14,000  individuals  coming  through  our  court  system  per 
day.  With  that  kind  of  load  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  trans- 
portation corridors  be  in  operation  and  be  adequately  maintained. 

If  maintenance,  repair  operations  and  responsibilities  were  as- 
sumed by  the  court  this  would  be  a  tremendous  benefit,  not  only 
with  financial  savings  but  with  increased  efficiency  and  less  down- 
time for  judges,  staff.  District  citizens  and  visitors  to  the  court.  As 
with  facility  maintenance  and  landscaping,  of  which  we  assumed 
just  a  few  years  ago,  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  rec- 
ommended and  supported  an  additional  16  positions  for  the  D.C. 
courts  to  take  over  the  responsibility  and  assume  the  responsibility 
of  facilities  management  and  also  maintenance  in  this  area.  We 
also  request  your  support  in  this  area  as  well. 

CAPITAL  BUDGET  REQUEST 

With  respect  to  the  capital  budget,  the  District  is  requesting  the 
rescission  of  approximately  $23.9  million  in  capital  budget  author- 
ity which  would  affect  five  major  projects;  namely,  the  restoration 
of  the  building  at  451  Indiana  Avenue  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  would  severely  hamper 
our  ability  to  house  and  to  take  care  of  the  facility  needs  and  the 
space  management  needs  of  the  D.C.  courts,  not  only  in  this  year 
but  in  the  near  future.  We  strongly  feel  that  the  recommended  ac- 
tion of  canceling  approximately  60  percent  really  of  the  courts'  cur- 
rently provided  capital  authority  that  this  committee  approved  is 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  courts  or  the  District,  and,  therefore, 
again  request  your  support  in  that  regard. 

CONCLUSION 

We  vigorously  strive  to  maintain  an  efficient  and  effective  court 
system,  one  that  serves  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
well  as  provide  a  secure  and  safe  environment  for  those  who  come 
to  our  courts  in  the  administration  of  justice.  However,  our  efforts 
are  not  enough  and  not  complete  without,  of  course,  the  support  of 
this  committee.  It  will  literally  be  impossible  to  manage  or  sustain 
operations  without  adequate  funding,  and  accordingly,  we  respect- 
fully request  your  support  once  again,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Ulysses  B.  Hammond 
introduction 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  the  budget  request  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  System  for  fiscal  year  1996.  The  Executive  Office  is  responsible  for 
the  management  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  System  and  serves  as  the  pri- 
mary provider  of  administrative  services  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals and  Superior  Court. 

The  Court  System  consists  of  the  Executive  Office,  Fiscal  Office,  Administrative 
Services,  Personnel,  Court  Reporting  Divisions  and  the  Center  for  Education,  Train- 
ing and  Development. 

Among  the  primary  areas  of  responsibilities  under  the  purview  of  the  Executive 
Office  is  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  Program,  Court  Security,  Facilities  Management 
and  Capital  Improvements. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1996 — BUDGET  REQUEST 

At  the  outset,  I  acknowledge  with  grave  concern  the  very  serious  fiscal  crisis  fac- 
ing the  District  government.  I  am  fully  cognizant  that  tough  decisions  will  have  to 
be  made  with  respect  to  all  agencies  and  branches  of  the  government  and  that  no 
easy  choices  exist.  The  Court  System's  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request  is  a  no- 
growth  budget.  It  contains  no  requests  for  new  programs — no  additional  personnel — 
or  new  eqmpment.  To  maintain  existing  operations,  the  Court  System  initially  re- 
quested a  fiscal  year  1996  operating  budget  of  $35,285,000,  a  net  total  increase  fi-om 
fiscal  year  1995  of  $1,902,000.  Sixty  three  percent  ($1,203,000)  of  the  increase  is  for 
mandatory  costs,  such  as  health  benefits  and  within-grades  for  employees  and 
Criminal  Justice  Act  pa)Tnents.  Non-Discretionary  contractual  services  for  security 
and  facility  maintenance  and  related  services  account  for  $601,000  of  the  requested 
increase.  The  balance  of  $159,000  is  for  a  non-judicial  pay  adjustment  that  was  ef- 
fective in  fiscal  year  1994. 

However,  subsequent  to  additional  analysis  and  review,  and  furthering  our  efforts 
to  assist  in  closing  the  District's  budget  gap,  we  have  revised  our  fiscal  year  1996 
budget  request  to  $35,221,000.  We  anticipate  realizing  the  additional  savings  of 
$64,000  by  reducing  our  workforce  by  a  total  of  three  percent  (3  percent)  by  Septem- 
ber 30,  1996. 

SECURITY 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  incidents  of  violence  in  our  city  can  occur  anywhere, 
even  in  our  courts.  The  incident  that  transpired  just  next  door  inside  the  Municipal 
Center,  where  three  law  enforcement  officers  lost  their  lives,  demonstrates  the  con- 
tinuing necessity  for  vigilance  in  the  eirea  of  security.  The  United  States  Marshal 
Service  conducted  an  evaluation  of  our  security  procedures  following  the  Municipal 
Center  incident  and  recommended  enhancements  to  address  certain  security  "gaps". 
A  safe  environment  for  those  who  work  in  and  use  the  courts  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  adequate  levels  of  security  in  our  facilities.  This  is  a  matter  we  take  very 
seriously.  We  nave  been  extremely  fortunate  that  the  types  of  tragic  incidents  wit- 
nessed at  the  Municipal  Center  and  in  other  courthouses  around  the  country  have 
not  occurred  at  the  District  of  Columbia  Courts. 

Since  fiscal  year  1990,  the  District  of  Columbia  Courts  have  been  responsible  for 
managing  its  security  requirements.  Safety  measures  were  implemented  which  dra- 
matically improved  our  security.  Security  in  the  facilities  is  provided  by  Court  Secu- 
rity Officers  through  a  five  year  contract  with  the  United  States  Marshal  Service. 
In  fiscal  year  1995,  the  contract  for  these  services  is  $2,450,000.  This  represents  an 
approximate  three  percent  increase  in  the  contract  plus  enhancements  that  address 
security  "|;aps"  identified  after  the  Municipal  Center  incident.  For  fiscal  year  1996, 
$451,000  IS  required  to  provide  adequate  security  for  the  D.C.  Courts.  This  request 
also  represents  the  three  percent  increase  that  is  built  into  the  multi-year  contract. 

If  this  funding  is  not  approved,  our  security  services  will  be  adversely  impacted. 
We  will  be  forced  to  reduce  posts  that  monitor  some  of  the  most  publicly  used  areas 
of  the  court  including  the  John  Marshall  level.  In  1993,  almost  4,500  weapons  and 
2,500  articles  of  contraband  were  confiscated  at  the  public  entrances  to  the  court- 
house. Numerous  other  weapons  and  contraband  were  discovered  on  the  grounds 
outside  court  entrances.  In  1994,  the  number  of  weapons  and  articles  of  contraband 
confiscated  was  somewhat  lower  than  in  1993.  This  is  attributable  to  dramatically 
improved  security  services  and  measures  that  have  been  implemented  since  1990. 
A  reduction  in  staffing  risk  these  items  entering  the  court  and  endangering  the  lives 
and  safety  of  the  public,  judges  and  employees.  We  are  concerned  that  we  will  be 
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unable  to  carry  out  our  responsibilities  for  security  if  we  are  forced  to  reduce  staff- 
ing and  forego  needed  enhancements  to  our  system  for  lack  of  appropriate  funding. 

MANDATORY  COST 

Within-grade. — A  request  of  $129,000  is  necessary  to  fund  within-grades  that  are 
given  to  all  eligible  employees  pursuant  to  court  personnel  policies.  This  represents 
the  cost  associated  with  within-grades  effective  in  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996. 

Health  Benefits. — The  employer's  cost  of  employee  health  benefits  has  drastically 
increased  in  the  past  several  years.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  trend  will  continue 
into  fiscal  year  1996.  Therefore,  an  increase  of  $84,000  is  needed  in  fiscal  year  1996 
to  fund  this  mandatory  contribution. 

Criminal  Justice  Act  Program. — Public  Law  93-412,  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of 
1974,  requires  the  court  to  provide  legal  representation  for  adult  indigent  defend- 
ants in  criminal  cases  and  for  all  indigent  juveniles  charged  as  delinquent  or  in 
need  of  supervision.  The  Public  Defender  Service  provides  some  indigent  services, 
but  the  vast  majority  of  these  appointments  are  to  private  attorneys  serving  under 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act  (CJA)  Program.  Expenses  that  must  be  paid,  in  addition 
to  legal  representation,  include  investigations,  acquisition  of  transcripts,  expert  wit- 
nesses and  other  services  necessary  for  an  adequate  defense. 

The  greatest  portion  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  System's  fiscal  year  1996 
budget,  $990,000,  is  to  fund  appointments  under  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  Program. 
"The  court  anticipates  that  an  increase  in  program  pajonents  will  occur  in  fiscal  year 
1996,  due  primarily  to  the  hourly  legal  service  rate  increase  from  $35  to  $50  pro- 
vided in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Support  Act  of  1993,  therefore,  an  increase  of 
$990,000  is  needed.  This  is  not  a  discretionary  expenditure,  legal  representation  of 
indigent  defendants  is  constitutionally  mandated  and  the  rates  to  be  paid  are  statu- 
torily established. 

Tne  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request  for  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  Program  pay- 
ments was  reduced  by  the  Council  forcing  the  court  to  operate  the  program  at  a  re- 
duced funding  level.  Failure  to  adequately  fund  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1996 
may  result  in  pajmients  to  attorneys  being  suspended. 

PAY  EQUITY 

The  District  of  Columbia  Code  §11-1726  prescribes  the  manner  in  which  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Courts  are  to  establish  the  compensation  rates  for  non-judicial  em- 
ployees. One  of  the  standards  is  to  fix  rates  which  are  compatible  to  those  paid  to 
federal  and  District  government  employees  occupying  the  same  or  similar  positions 
or  occupying  positions  of  similar  responsibility,  duty  and  difficulty.  The  District  gov- 
ernment approved  a  five  percent  pay  increase  for  non-union  employees.  Court  em- 
ployees did  not  receive  this  pay  increase. 

In  fiscal  year  1994,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Judicial  Administration  approved  a 
3.5  percent  pay  adjustment  for  court  non-judicial  employees.  Funding  for  this  pay 
adjustment  was  not  provided  in  the  Court  System's  fiscal  year  1994  or  1995  appro- 
priation. $159,000  is  requested  in  fiscal  year  1996  to  fund  this  pay  adjustment.  It 
should  be  noted  the  rates  effective  in  fiscal  year  1994  for  court  non-judicial  employ- 
ees, are  nearly  nine  (9)  percent  less  than  the  federal  government's  "GS"  schedule 
effective  January  1,  1995,  and  seven  (7)  percent  less  than  the  District's  "DS"  sched- 
ule for  vmionized  employees,  effective  October  2,  1994. 

PLANT  MAINTENANCE 

Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1994,  the  court  assumed  responsibility  for  janitorial  serv- 
ices, pest  control,  window  washing,  trash  collection  and  removal,  and  landscaping 
for  the  H.  Carl  Moultrie  I  Courthouse  and  Buildings  A,  B  and  D  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  complex.  Contractual  staff  are  used  to  provide  these  services  for  the 
main  courthouse  and  Building  B  while  former  Department  of  Administrative  Serv- 
ices (DAS)  employees  perform  these  functions  for  Court  Buildings  A  and  D. 

In  fiscal  year  1994,  eleven  custodian  positions  and  $1,025,000  were  transferred  to 
the  Court  System.  Prior  to  the  transfer,  the  Department  of  Administrative  Services 
(DAS)  requested  that  the  court  assume  a  larger  financial  share  of  the  cost,  not  to 
improve  quality  or  expand  service,  but  to  insure  that  a  "standard  level  of  service" 
was  provided.  Landscaping,  a  basic  service  responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Ad- 
ministrative Services,  had  been  completely  eliminated.  The  court  always  honored 
the  requests  for  support,  but  standard  services  continued  to  deteriorate. 

"The  $1,025,000  transferred  to  the  Court  System  was  significantly  less  than  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  of  Administrative  Services  to  increase  these  basic 
cleaning  and  landscaping  requirements  to  "standard  level  of  services."  By  using 
court  administrative  staff  to  manage  the  services,  the  court  is  more  efficiently  ad- 
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ministering  these  services,  saving  overhead  cost  associated  with  management  of  the 
program,  and  insuring  proper  facility  maintenance.  Based  on  discussions  with  DAS, 
the  actual  cost  expended  during  fiscal  year  1993  to  maintain  the  court's  facilities 
was  $1,025,000.  DAS  recommended  that  to  provide  the  necessary  services  required 
to  maintain  the  court  facilities  in  an  acceptable  status,  the  court  should  request  an 
additional  $578,200  above  the  $1,025,000.  We  do  not  believe  that  such  an  appropria- 
tion will  be  necessary.  Instead,  we  request  only  25  percent  of  this  amount,  or  an 
increase  of  $150,000. 

FACIUTY  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES 

Although,  the  Department  of  Public  Works  (DPW)  is  responsible  for  the  physical 
maintenance  of  the  court  properties  maintenance  services  have  been  severely  lack- 
ing for  the  past  several  years.  As  problems  continue  to  go  unresolved,  considerable 
inconvenience  is  caused  to  the  judges,  staff  and  most  important  to  the  public.  This 
includes  elevator/escalator  service,  plumbing,  electrical  and  other  various  oper- 
ational functions  of  the  properties. 

Of  particular  concern  is  the  elevator  and  escalator  service.  At  no  time  during  the 
last  six  months  have  all  elevators  and  escalators  been  operating  concurrently.  At 
least  (3)  of  (10)  escalators  and  (2)  of  (12)  elevators  have  been  out  of  operation  during 
this  period.  I  have  personally  become  involved  with  elevator/escalator  contractors  in 
order  to  resolve  this  situation. 

The  court  has  executed  a  service  agreement  to  bring  the  elevators  and  escalators 
back  in  full  operation.  The  lack  of  proper  attention  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  to  the  courts'  equipment  is  primarily  because  of  cancelled  maintenance  agree- 
ments. 

With  regard  to  plumbing  and  electrical,  the  court  has  been  forced  to  hire  outside 
plumbing  and  electrical  contractors  to  resolve  work  orders  and  maintenance  issues 
that  can  and  should  be  handled  by  the  District.  These  problems  create  unnecessary 
and  unbudgeted  expenses  for  the  court,  and  again,  slow  the  repair  process. 

If  maintenance  repair  operations  and  responsibilities  were  to  be  assumed  by  the 
court,  this  would  be  of  tremendous  benefit,  not  only  with  financial  savings,  but  with 
increased  efficiency  and  less  downtime  by  judges,  staff.  District  citizens  and  visitors 
to  the  court.  As  with  facility  maintenance  and  landscaping,  the  court  is  requesting 
the  assumption  of  the  responsibility  of  providing  engineers,  plumbers  and  facility 
operational  management  for  the  court.  In  August,  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  recommended  the  addition  of  16  positions  at  a 
cost  of  $620,000  to  be  added  to  the  Court  System's  budget  to  provide  these  services. 
We  are  appreciative  to  the  Council  for  supporting  the  court's  assumption  of  these 
essential  services. 

CAPITAL  BUDGET 

The  District  is  requesting  the  recision  of  $23.9  million  of  capital  budget  authority 
approved  for  five  (5)  court  improvement  projects.  The  $23.9  million  of  capital  au- 
thority includes  funding  for  three  major  projects  (BOS,  B34,  and  B37).  These  projects 
were  initially  associated  with  court  reorganization  legislation  under  consideration  by 
Congress  in  the  early  1990's.  Although  the  legislation  did  not  become  effective,  the 
principal  need  for  these  projects  still  exists.  Fundamental  to  address  this  need  is 
the  restoration  and  renovation  of  451  Indiana  Avenue,  N.W.  (Building  D)  to  convert 
its  use  totally  to  support  the  functions  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Courts. 

Building  D  was  constructed  between  1820  and  1841  and  is  of  considerable  histori- 
cal significance.  Early  in  its  history,  it  served  as  the  "City  Hall"  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  There  has  been  virtually  no  effort  in  recent  decades  to  maintain  this 
structure.  The  electrical,  switchgear,  plumbing  and  HVAC  systems  need  to  be  com- 
pletely replaced  and  exterior  and  interior  architectural  renovations  are  required  to 
maintain  the  building's  historical  preservation  status. 

The  B35  project  is  designed  to  maintain  Buildings  A  and  B  and  make  "needed" 
modifications  to  meet  changing  court  facility  requirements.  These  buildings  were 
constructed  in  the  late  1930's  and  periodically  require  infrastructure  restorations. 
Earlier  this  summer,  employees  in  these  buildings  had  to  be  sent  home  and  oper- 
ations shutdown  because  of  failure  of  the  air  conditioning  system.  Not  allowing  this 
authority  to  remain  available  to  accomplish  preventive  maintenance  improvements, 
such  as  air  conditioning  and  heating  system  repairs,  will  result  in  further  deteriora- 
tion of  these  buildings  and  will  require  more  expensive  solutions  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future. 

Project  B36  is  designed  to  provide  chambers  and  support  staff  space  for  six  addi- 
tional Superior  Court  Senior  Judges.  Senior  Judges  serve  a  crucial  function  in  the 
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D.C.  Courts.  Adequate  space  and  facilities  are  essential  for  the  senior  judges  to  pro- 
vide this  needed  judicial  support  to  the  courts. 

We  strongly  feel  that  the  recommended  action  of  canceling  approximately  60  per- 
cent of  the  courts'  currently  provided  capital  authority  is  not  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  courts  or  the  District  and,  therefore  request  that  the  current  authority  be  sus- 
tained. 

CONCLUSION 

We  vigorously  strive  to  maintain  an  efficient  and  effective  covul  system.  One  that 
serves  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  well  as  provide  a  secure  and  safe 
environment  for  the  administration  of  justice.  We  are  ever  mindful  of  the  serious 
financial  difficulty  our  government  is  encountering.  However,  the  great  majority  of 
the  cost  associated  with  our  operations  are  non-discretionary  and  mandated  by  law. 
In  order  to  carry  out  these  responsibilities  and  obligations,  we  must  have  an  appro- 
priate level  of  ftinding.  To  address  dwindling  resources,  we  have  made  tough  deci- 
sions with  respect  to  personnel,  programs  and  equipment.  Through  the  Early  Out — 
Easy  Out  Program,  we  reduced  our  personnel  by  two  (2)  percent.  We  are  currently 
maintaining  a  higher  vacancy  rate  than  is  required  for  adequate  service  delivery. 
This  has  increased  the  workload  and  responsibilities  for  on  board  staff.  We  have 
streamlined  our  operation  by  identifying  and  eliminating  duplication  of  duties,  and 
flattened  the  organizational  structures  in  several  units  for  more  efficient  and  effec- 
tive service  delivery.  We  are  vigilantly  monitoring  all  spending  to  ensure  that  every 
expenditure  is  essential  and  necessary. 

However,  our  efforts  are  not  enough,  we  need  and  seek  your  support.  It  will  lit- 
erally be  impossible  to  manage  or  sustain  operations  without  adequate  funding.  Our 
ability  to  continue  to  provide  efficient,  effective  and  productive  services  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia  will  be  seriously  impaired  if  our  request  is  not  sup- 
ported. 

Accordingly,  I  respectfully  request  that  this  Subcommittee  support  the  Court  Sys- 
tem's Budget  for  fiscal  year  1996. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you  eiII  for  your 
testimony.  We  are  going  to  have  to  leave  to  vote  very  quickly. 

I  just  have  one  question  that  I  would  like  to  ask  at  this  point. 
I  would  also  point  out,  I  grew  up  in  a  judicial  family.  My  dad  was 
the  chief  judge  of  the  Vermont  Supreme  Court,  so  I  have  a  deep 
interest.  I  started  my  career  as  a  clerk  in  the  Federal  court  system, 
so  I  have  a  deep  interest  and  I  can  assure  you  that  my  attention 
will  be  there. 

DECOUPLING  from  FEDERAL  COURT  PAY  SYSTEM 

There  has  been  a  request,  I  think  by  Delegate  Norton  as  well, 
and  suggested  also  by  Senator  Hatch,  that  you  be  decoupled  from 
the  Federal  court  pay  system.  I  wondered  if  you  had  any  response 
to  that  thought. 

Judge  Wagner.  I  do  not  know  if  you  have  time  for  my  response. 
[Laughter.] 

Because  there  is  a  very  in-depth  response  that  you  would  have 
to  examine  to  get  it. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Has  that  been  prepared?  Is  there  an  in- 
depth 

Judge  Wagner.  There  will  be.  We  can  certainly  prepare  that. 

Senator  Jeffords.  That  is  what  I  want. 

Judge  Wagner.  I  would  submit  it  as  part  of  the  record.  Because 
there  are  historic  reasons,  there  are  legislative  reasons,  there  were 
studies  that  were  done  for  this  in  terms  of  our  workload,  in  terms 
of  the  character  of  the  court  which  is  quite  unique,  that  would  dic- 
tate that  this  manner  of  setting  judicial  salaries  has  worked  very 
well,  eliminating  the  need  for  political  maneuvering,  so  to  speak, 
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in  order  to  set  them,  allowing  for  automatic  review,  which  was  the 
intention,  if  you  read  the  legislative  history. 

UNIQUE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SYSTEM 

I  would  like  to  outline  for  you — of  course,  you  know  that  the 
court  system  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  set  up  under  article 
I  of  the  Constitution  prior  to  home  rule.  It  was  preserved  in  that 
character  following  home  rule.  It  is  set  up  with  powers  which  are 
different  than  many  State  courts.  Its  cases  are  prosecuted  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  criminal  cases,  the  U.S. 
attorney  represents  the  people  in  our  courts. 

It  has  many  of  the  powers — for  example,  habeas  corpus  review 
of  our  cases  does  not  go  to  Federal  court.  We  have  our  own  system 
there.  So  in  many  ways,  there  are  qualities  and  characters  of  the 
court  that  have  been  preserved,  just  as  the  same  type  of  cases  were 
handled  prior  to  coming  to  our  courts  in  the  U.S.  district  court.  So 
that  is  first. 

Second,  there  were  these  studies  that  were  done  about  how  the 
salaries  should  be  set,  at  what  level.  There  was  a  serious  concern 
for  the  quality  of  the  bench,  which  was  reflected  both  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  merit  selection  panel,  which  was  rather  unique  I  sus- 
pect at  that  time.  That  panel  is  appointed,  one  member  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  you  know,  and  others  by  the  bar 
members  and  by  the  local  officials  as  well. 

I  think  that  there  are  various  pieces  of  the  legislative  history 
that  I  would  want  to  call  to  your  attention  which  explains  that,  and 
I  would  be  happy  to  do  that. 

Senator  Jeffords.  We  will  have  to  go  and  vote.  I  have  the  feel- 
ing that  you  are  not  in  favor  of  that.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Bennett.  That  is  my  impression  as  well. 

Judge  Wagner.  Let  me  just  say  that  I  have  a  very 

Senator  Jeffords  [continuing].  Serious  concern  about  it. 

A  SYSTEM  THAT  WORKS 

Judge  Wagner.  I  am  seriously  concerned  about  it,  and  I  know 
that  it  is  extremely  supportable,  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
handled.  You  do  not  remove  something  that  is  workable  and  was 
set  in  place  for  many  particular  reasons,  which  still  exist,  with 
something  that  is  unknown  and  not  so  well  thought  out. 

Senator  JEFFORDS.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Judge  Hamilton.  I  take  it  we  have  permission  to  file  a  memo- 
randum on 

Senator  JEFFORDS.  Yes;  I  am  deeply  interested  in  making  sure 
that  we  do  not  do  anything  to  disrupt  or  damage  the  court  system. 

We  will  be  going  up  and  voting.  We  will  recess  briefly.  I  would 
hope  that  the  educators  would  assemble  and  ready  to  go  as  soon 
as  we  return  which  should  be  briefly.  Thank  you. 

[A  brief  recess  was  taken.] 
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OPENING  REMARKS 

Senator  Jeffords.  Welcome.  Pleased  to  have  you  here.  I  think 
we  can  go  uninterrupted  for  some  time.  I  am  appreciative  of  your 
patience. 

I  am  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  as  well  as  the 
chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Appropriation  Subcommittee, 
and  I  am  dedicated  to  helping  all  I  can  to  ensure  that  you  reach 
your  goals,  which  I  know  you  all  have,  of  improving  the  quality  of 
education  in  the  city  of  Washington.  I  intend  to  dedicate  a  good 
share  of  my  time  to  doing  that.  As  you  know,  I  already  have.  And 
I  would  also  make  the  commitment  to  you  that  I  intend  to  keep 
this  job,  even  though  I  probably  will  have  an  opportunity  to  leave 
it,  maybe  more  quickly  than  I  would  have  thought.  But  I  intend  to 
keep  it  as  long  as  I  am  here,  or  until  our  goals  are  met  and  my 
service  is  no  longer  needed,  whichever  first  occurs. 

I  am  so  pleased  to  have  you  here  to  testify.  We  have  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  superintendent  of  D.C. 
public  schools.  Welcome  to  you.  We  have  several  questions,  so  why 
don't  you  proceed  with  your  statements?  If  you  could  try  to  keep 
them  to  around  5  minutes,  we  would  appreciate  it,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  rap  the  gavel  if  you  wsmder  a  little  bit  beyond  that.  So 
please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILMA  HARVEY 

Ms.  Harvey.  First  of  all,  good  morning.  Chairman  Jeffords.  I  am 
Wilma  Harvey.  I  am  president  of  the  D.C.  Board  of  Education.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  allowing  us  to 
appear  before  you  this  morning. 

INTRODUCTIONS 

Before  I  proceed  on  with  my  abbreviated  testimony,  let  me  please 
acknowledge  that  I  have  with  me  this  morning  Mrs.  Karen  Shook, 
who  is  our  at-large  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  also  vice 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education.  I  have  with  me  also  Mr.  Jay 
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Silverman,  who  is  the  chairperson  of  the  committee  on  budget  and 
management.  I  have  also  with  me  Rev.  Sandra  Butler-Truesdale, 
who  is  the  chairperson  of  the  committee  on  education  and  reform 
representing  ward  4.  I  have  also  with  us  Mrs.  Erika  Landberg,  who 
is  the  representative  from  ward  3  and  who  serves  as  the  reform  co- 
chair  of  the  committee  on  educational  programs.  And,  of  course,  we 
have  Dr.  Franklin  Smith  who  is  our  superintendent  of  schools. 

Several  board  members  do  have  written  testimony  and  we  are 
going  to  ask,  with  your  permission,  sir,  that  it  would  be  submitted 
for  the  record. 

Senator  JEFFORDS.  Certainly,  and  I  will  look  forward  to  reading 
it.  I  appreciate  your  time  that  you  have  spent  on  those  statements. 

Ms.  Harvey.  First  of  all,  let  me  indicate  that,  as  you  know,  our 
fiscal  year  1995  approved  budget  resulted  in  a  number  of  drastic 
actions  by  the  school  system,  including  furloughs  for  all  employees. 
These  measures,  as  predicted,  have  lowered  the  employee  morale 
and  created  anxiety  among  the  population  that  we  serve.  Ulti- 
mately, that  has  had  an  impact  on  the  delivery  of  services  to  the 
children  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  has  become  increasingly  dif- 
ficult for  our  superintendent  to  carry  out  those  policies  that  the 
board  has  passea  and  for  him  to  perform  his  day-to-day  operations 
of  our  city  schools. 

Dr.  Franklin  Smith  will  discuss  some  of  the  specific  aspects  that 
this  budget,  if  approved,  will  have  on  the  school  system  and  its  op- 
eration. In  keeping  with  your  request  for  5  minutes,  I  will  comment 
briefly  on  what  we  believe  are  some  of  the  misperceptions  about 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  school  system  that  may  influence 
budget  reduction, 

FISCAL  YEAR  1995-96  REVISED  BUDGETS 

First  of  all,  let  me  indicate  for  the  record,  sir,  that  the  total  re- 
vised fiscal  year  1995-96  budget  for  the  operation  of  the  Board  of 
Education  is  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  total  revised 
1996  budget  for  the  entire  school  system.  In  fiscal  year  1995  the 
total  budget  represented  a  decrease  of  $326,000  and  five  FTE's 
from  the  approved  fiscal  year  1995  budget.  The  Board  of  Education 
reduced  its  fiscal  year  1995  budget  by  $175,030,  or  10  percent,  in 
addition  to  additional  furloughs  which  board  members  took.  Some 
board  members  took  20  furloughs,  other  board  members  took  10.  So 
there  was  a  range  of  20  days  of  furlough  pay  for  board  members 
and  other  reductions  in  nonpersonnel  allotments. 

Let  me  assure  this  committee,  sir,  that  the  Board  of  Education 
is  working  and  exploring  how  we  can  restructure  and  further 
streamline  the  staffing  and  operation  of  the  Board  of  Education.  It 
is  our  hope  and  our  belief  that  this  restructuring  is  expected  to 
generate  substantial  savings  in  the  operation  cost  from  the  Board 
of  Education  in  fiscal  year  1996. 

D.C.  REFORM  LEGISLATION 

Let  me  briefly  speak  on  the  D.C.  school  reform  legislation.  Cur- 
rently we  are  in  communication  with  the  staff  of  the  committee  on 
economic  and  education  opportunities  regarding  the  staff  draft  of 
the  D.C.  school  reform  legislation.  We  humbly  request  that  your  de- 
cision on  the  revised  1995  and  1996  budgets  not  be  linked  to  the 
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passage  of  the  school  reform,  or  that  the  reform  legislation  be 
passed  freestanding  until  there  are  opportunities  for  hearings  and 
further  comments  on  the  reform  agenda,  or  should  I  say  reform  leg- 
islation the  Council  proposes. 

The  board  is  aslang  you  to  include  in  the  appropriation  rec- 
ommendations several  proposals  that  were  made  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil relating  to  our  personnel  and  management  procedures  as  stated 
in  my  full  testimony.  You  will  see  that  they  are  linked  in  the  testi- 
mony that  we  presented  to  you  this  morning. 

REGARDING  THE  AUTHORITY 

Moving  very  briefly,  I  would  like  to  indicate  that  another  part  of 
my  testimony  includes  the  D.C.  Financial  Responsibility  and  Man- 
agement Assistance  Authority.  We  ask  that  you  approve  the  appro- 
priation language  in  the  proposed  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation regarding  the  authority,  and  we  have  attached  for  you  to  re- 
view the  proposed  legislation  that  we  submitted  to  the  council  for 
you  review. 

CONCLUSION 

Again,  let  me  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  and  to  in- 
troduce to  you  our  superintendent  so  that  he  can  get  into  the  spe- 
cifics. We  will  take  any  questions  that  you  may  have  of  us. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Wilma  R.  Harvey 

Good  morning  Chairman  Jeffords  and  members  of  the  subcommittee.  I  am  Wilma 
R.  Harvey,  president  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Education  (the  Board).  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  and  testify  on  the  revised  fiscal 
year  1995,  and  fiscal  year  1996  budgets.  However,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  as- 
suming approval  of  the  budgets  before  you,  we  will  still  face  inadequate  fiinding  in 
a  number  of  areas  in  fiscal  year  1996. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  the  mid-year  and  other  reductions  to  the  fiscal  year  1995 
approved  budget  resulted  in  a  number  of  drastic  actions  by  the  school  system,  in- 
cluding furloughs  of  all  employees.  These  measures  have,  predictably,  lowered  em- 
ployee morale  and  created  an  anxiety  among  the  population  we  serve.  It  has  become 
increasingly  difficult  for  the  superintendent  to  implement  the  policies  and  perform 
the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  schools. 

Dr.  Franklin  Smith,  the  superintendent  will  discuss  some  of  the  specific  impacts 
of  these  budgets,  if  approved,  on  the  school  system  and  its  operations.  I  will  com- 
ment briefly  on  what  we  believe  to  be  misperceptions  about  the  Board  and  school 
system  that  may  influence  budget  reductions. 

I  would  first  like  to  say,  as  I  have  testified  before,  the  Board  of  Education  did 
not  create  the  city's  financial  crisis.  The  current  deficit  in  large  measure  was  cre- 
ated bv  those  city  agencies  that  have  continued  to  overspend  their  budgets  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act.  The  Board  of  Education  is  one  of  the  few  city  agen- 
cies that  has  a  track  record  of  balancing  its  budget.  The  D.C.  public  school  system 
has  maintained  a  15  year  record  of  consistently  spending  within  its  appropriated 
budget.  Last  year,  fiscal  year  1994,  costs  associated  with  the  correction  of  fire  code 
violations  and  retirement  incentives  to  downsize  and  reduce  payroll  contributed  to 
our  first  deficit  in  many  years. 

The  total  revised  fiscal  year  1995  and  fiscal  year  1996  budgets  for  the  operations 
of  the  Board  of  Education  itself  are  $1,482  million,  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent 
of  the  total  revised  fiscal  year  1996  budget  for  the  entire  school  system.  The  fiscal 
year  1995  total  budget  represented  a  decrease  of  $326,000  and  5  FTE's  from  the  ap- 

g roved  fiscal  year  1995  budget.  The  Board  of  Education  reduced  its  fiscal  year  1995 
udget   by    $170,030    in    the    form    of  additional    furloughs,    and    reductions    in 
nonpersonnel  allocations. 

The  Board  and  its  executive  secretary,  are  exploring  the  restructuring  and  further 
streamlining  the  staffing  and  operations  of  the  Board.  This  restructuring  is  expected 
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to  generate  substantial  savings  in  the  operating  costs  of  the  Board  in  fiscal  year 
1996. 

D.  C.  SCHOOL  REFORM  LEGISLATION 

Currently,  we  are  in  communication  with  the  staff  of  the  committee  on  economic 
and  educational  opportunities  regarding  the  staff  draft  of  D.  C.  School  reform  legis- 
lation. We  would  request  that  your  decision  on  the  revised  fiscal  year  1995,  and  fis- 
cal year  1996  budgets  not  be  linked  to  the  passage  of  the  school  reform  legislation, 
or  that  the  reform  legislation  be  passed  "freestanding",  until  there  are  opportunities 
for  hearings  and  further  comments  on  the  reform  legislation. 

COUNCIL  PROPOSALS 

The  Board  is  asking  that  you  include  in  the  appropriation  recommendations  sev- 
eral proposals  of  the  D.C.  Council  as  follows: 

— Authorize,  but  not  require,  the  Board  to  establish  an  early-out  retirement  incen- 
tive program. 

— ^Authorize,  but  not  require,  the  Board  to  offer  an  easy-out  retirement  program. 

— ^Effect  the  same  changes  in  DCPS  RIF  procedure,  described  above,  as  the  "Re- 
vised Fiscal  Year  1996  Budget  Request  Act." 

— Classify  all  DCPS  employees  as  being  in  the  "educational  service,"  under  the 
personnel  authority  of  the  Board  and  subject  to  all  Board  rules. 

— ^Authorize  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Education  ("Board  of  Education") 
to  charge  fees  for  the  following:  driver's  education;  summer  school;  employee 
certification  and  recertification;  employee  background  checks;  certification  of 
university  teacher  education  programs;  and  certification  of  the  equivalency  of 
private  school  programs. 

— ^Authorize  DCPS  "to  participate  in  a  program  of  personnel  interchange  with  pri- 
vate sector  organizations,  institutions  of  higher  education,  or  agencies  of  the 
Federal,  State  and  local  governments  *  *  *. 

— Require  the  Board  to  "contract  out,  beginning  in  school  year  1995-96  and  fiscal 
year  1996,  all  food  services  operations  and  security  services  for  the  D.C.  public 
schools  unless  the  superintendent  determines  that  it  is  not  feasible. 

— Require  the  Board  to  "contract  out  for  no  more  than  a  3-year  period,  beginning 
in  school  year  1995-96  and  fiscal  1996,  the  development  of  new  management 
and  data  systems,  as  well  as  training  of  currently  employed  personnel  to  use 
and  manage  tJiese  systems,  in  the  areas  of  budget,  finance,  personnel/human  re- 
sources, management  information  services,  procurement,  and  supply  manage- 
ment. 

— Reqmre  the  Board,  beginning  in  the  1995-96  school  year,  to  "request  and  en- 
sure that  active  duty  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  be  detailed  as  administrators  and  instructors  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
public  schools'  Junior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  Program." 

d.c.  financial  responsibiuty  and  management  assistance  authority 

("authority") 

Finally,  we  are  requesting  approval  in  the  appropriation  language  of  the  "pro- 
posed resolution"  of  the  Board  of  Education  regarding  the  "authority".  (See  the  at- 
tached proposed  resolution  of  the  Board) 

That  concludes  my  prepared  testimony.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

A  Proposed  Resolution  in  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Coolumbia 

To  approve  procedures  regarding  the  submission  of  the  financial  plan  and  annual 
budget  for  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

RESOLVED,  BY  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  That  this 
resolution  may  be  cited  as  the  "Board  of  Education  Financial  Plan  and  Annual 
Budget  Submission  Procedures  Resolution  of  1995." 

Sec.  2.  Council  findings. 

(a)  The  Board  of  Education  ("Board")  is  a  duly  elected  body  charged  with  the  con- 
trol of  the  public  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia  pursuant  to  Section  495  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Self-Government  and  Grovernmental  Reorganization  Act. 

(b)  The  expressed  legislative  intent  regarding  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  104- 
8,  the  "District  of  Columbia  Financial  Responsibility  and  Management  Assistance 
Act  of  1995"  ("Act"),  includes  the  following  principles,  understandings,  and  affirma- 
tions: 
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1.  The  Home  Rule  Charter  estabhshes  the  Board  of  Education  as  an  independent 
agency  of  the  District  government  with  statutory  authority  and  jurisdiction  over  all 

Siestions  of  general  policy  related  to  the  public  schools  and  the  expenditure  of  funds 
erefor,  including  the  authority  to  appoint  the  superintendent  of  schools,  negotiate 
contracts,  and  control  the  use  of  public  school  buildings  and  grounds. 

2.  Congress  intends  "no  interference  with  the  Home  Rule  Act  jurisdiction  of  the 
elected  Board  of  Education"  to  result  from  the  Act. 

3.  The  intent  of  the  Act's  amendment  of  Section  452  of  the  Charter  is  to  allow 
all  District  finances  to  be  "treated  as  a  whole"  during  the  control  period  only. 

4.  Congress  intends  that  the  Board  shall  continue  to  establish  the  priorities  for 
education  in  the  District  of  Columbia  without  undue  interference  by  the  Mayor  or 
the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ("Council"). 

5.  Congress  intends  to  maintain  "vigilance  in  guarding  the  school  board's  inde- 
pendence without  altering  the  relationship  between  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

6.  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  every  effort  should  be  made  through  careful 
planning  to  avoid  sudden  and  unplanned  cuts  or  adjustments  late  in  the  school  year 
so  as  not  to  destabilize  school  operations  and/or  directly  impact  on  local  school  fund- 
ing. 

7.  It  is  the  further  intent  of  Congress  that  "before  a  final  decision  is  made  on  any 
line-item  in  the  school  system's  budget  there  should  be  collaboration  and  an  effort 
to  reach  consensus  among  the  elected  officials  and  the  superintendent  of  schools." 

(c)  It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  students  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
expressed  will  of  the  citizens  of  the  District  that  funding  of  the  public  schools  be 
of  the  highest  priority. 

(d)  Current  procedures  regarding  the  submission  of  the  annual  budget  for  the 
Board  of  Education  do  not  conform  to  Congressional  intent  with  regard  to  the  Act; 
however,  immediate  actions  are  pending  in  conjunction  with  the  implementation  of 
the  Act. 

(e)  Immediate  approval  of  this  resolution  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  appropriate 

Processes  are  in  place  regarding  the  submission  of  the  financial  plan  and  annual 
udget  for  the  D.C.  Public  Schools  for  any  fiscal  year  which  is  a    control  year"  (as 
defined  in  section  305(4)  of  the  Act). 
Sec.  3.  The  council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  adopts  the  following  procedures: 

(a)  All  public  hearings  required  by  the  "District  of  Columbia  Public  School  Sup- 
port Initiative  of  1986"  (D.C.  Law  7-68;  D.C.  Code  531-2216)  shall  continue. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  approve  and  submit  to  the  Mayor  an  annual  budget,  financial 
plan,  and  supplemental  or  revised  budget  as  and  when  required  by  law,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  needs  of  D.C.  Public  School  students,  or  upon  notification  fi-om  the 
Mayor. 

(c)  The  Mayor  shall  receive  the  Board's  financial  plan  and  recommended  budget 
and  articulate  areas  of  concern  to  the  Board  within  10  days. 

(d)  The  Board  and  Mayor  shall  convene  a  meeting  to  discuss  any  differences  be- 
tween the  Board's  recommended  budget  and  financial  plan  and  ihe  Mayor's  rec- 
ommendations. If  consensus  is  not  reached,  the  Mayor  shall  forward  to  the  Council 
and  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Financial  Responsibility  and  Management  Assist- 
ance Authority  ("Authority^')  both  the  Mayor's  recommended  budget,  specifying  the 
proposed  changes  in  each  hne  item  and  the  purposes  therefor,  and  the  Board's  rec- 
ommended budget,  including  a  statement  from  the  Board  indicating,  for  each  line 
item  a<^ustment  proposed  by  the  Mayor,  the  impact  of  such  adjustment  on  the  oper- 
ation 01  the  schools. 

(e)  The  Council's  Committee  on  Education  and  Libraries  shall  collaborate  in  good 
faith  with  the  Board  prior  to  action  in  order  to  seek  resolution  of  any  differences 
between  the  Board's  recommended  budget  and  financial  plan  and  that  proposed  by 
the  Committee.  For  each  line  item  proposed  to  be  adjusted,  the  Committee  shall 
specify  the  proposed  change  and  the  purpose  therefor. 

(f)  If  the  financial  plan  and  budget  approved  by  the  Council  differs  fi-om  that  of 
the  Board,  both  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Authority  pursuant  to  the  process  speci- 
fied in  section  202  of  the  Act  for  each  line  item  adjustment  which  differs  fi^m  the 
Board's  recommendation,  the  Council  shall  specify  the  purpose  therefor.  'The  sub- 
mission shall  include  a  statement  from  the  Board  indicating,  for  each  line  item  ad- 
justment passed  by  the  Council,  the  impact  of  such  adjustment  on  the  operation  of 
the  schools. 

(g)  If  a  revised  budget  or  financial  plan  is  required  by  the  Authority  or  is  rec- 
ommended by  the  Mayor  pursuant  to  section  202(e)(1)  of  the  Act,  the  Mayor  shall 
consult  with  the  Board  prior  to  recommending  any  adjustments  to  the  applicable 
budget  or  plan.  If  consensus  is  not  reached,  the  Mayor  shall  submit  the  Board's  rec- 
ommended revised  budget  or  plan,  along  with  the  Mayor's  recommendations,  to  the 
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Council  and  to  the  Authority.  For  each  proposed  line  item  adjustment,  the  Mayor 
shall  specify  the  purpose  therefor.  The  submission  to  the  Council  and  to  the  Author- 
ity shall  include  a  statement  from  the  Board  indicating,  for  each  line  item  adjust- 
ment recommended  by  the  Mayor,  the  impact  of  such  adjustment  on  the  operation 
of  the  schools. 

(h)  The  Council's  Committee  on  Education  and  Libraries  shall  collaborate  in  an 
effort  to  reach  consensus  with  the  Board  regarding  a  revised  budget  or  financial 
plan  prior  to  action  on  such  revision.  If  the  Council's  recommended  budget  or  plan 
differs  from  the  Board's  recommendation,  the  submission  to  the  Authority  shall 
specify,  for  each  line  item  adjustment  which  differs  from  the  Board's  recommenda- 
tion, the  purpose  therefor.  The  submission  shall  include  a  statement  from  the  Board 
indicating,  for  each  line  item  adjustment  recommended  by  the  Council,  the  impact 
of  such  adjustment  on  the  operation  of  the  schools. 

(i)  The  Council  shall  enter  into  a  memorandum  of  understanding  with  the  Board 
of  Education  and  the  Mayor  embodying  the  findings  and  establishing  the  procedures 
set  forth  in  this  resolution. 

(j)  The  Council  shall  send  a  letter  to  the  Mayor  urging  him  to  sign  this  memoran- 
dum of  understanding. 

Sec.  4.  This  resolution  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANKLIN  SMITH 

Senator  JEFFORDS.  Fine.  Please  proceed. 

Dr.  Smith.  Thank  you.  Good  afternoon,  Senator  Jeffords,  Senator 
Bennett.  Certainly  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here.  I  am  Franklin 
Smith,  the  superintendent  of  schools.  I  guess  for  the  purpose  of 
time  I  will  submit  my  testimony  and  attempt  to  summarize  much 
of  what  we  have  here  for  you. 

EFFECTS  OF  BUDGET  REDUCTIONS 

Let  me  start  with,  because  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  all  un- 
derstand that  in  the  mid-year  we  received  about  a  $36.4  million  re- 
scission in  our  budget.  That  is  about  6.7  percent  of  the  overall 
budget.  I  need  not  tell  you  with  school  systems,  when  you  take  that 
kind  of  cut  in  the  middle  of  the  year  when  approximately  80  to  85 
percent  of  your  budget  is  personnel,  it  plays  havoc  with  the  kinds 
of  programs  that  you  have  already  put  in  place.  Tied  in  with  that, 
because  our  budget  last  year  started  out  at  $542  million  of  which 
we  requested  for  the  upcoming  year  $559  million,  it  looks  like  our 
budget  for  1995-96  is  being  proposed  at  $503  million.  You  can  see 
the  substantial  reduction  that  is  anticipated  there. 

We  have  been  doing  an  extensive  review  of  the  1996  budget  and 
looking  at  things  like  the  utilities,  the  transportation,  the  special 
education  costs,  the  retirement  that  is  related  to  the  personnel,  the 
attorneys  fees  that  are  constantly  going  up  as  a  result  of  the  issues 
with  special  education,  it  looks  as  if  we  clearly  have  some  under- 
funded items  in  the  1995-96  budget  that  is  going  to  cause  some  se- 
rious problems  with  us. 

BUILDING  RESTORATION 

Coupled  with  all  of  that,  we  will  be  asking  that  you  provide  us 
with  additional  resources  above  the  503  that  is  obviously  being  rec- 
ommended through  the  process.  But  recently  we  just  had  a  review 
of  our  facilities,  and  that  report,  which  I  think  a  copy  is  over  here 
already,  the  task  force  suggested  that  it  would  take  about  $1.2  bil- 
lion in  1995  dollars  to  restore  our  buildings  to  the  state  of  good  re- 
pair and  having  the  kind  of  modern  facility  that  would  educate  the 
young  people  in  the  system. 
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You  know  as  well  as  I  know  that  we  are  still  under  the  court 
order  where  we  are  having  to  go  back  to  the  courts  on  a  regular 
basis.  The  next  visit  is  December.  At  this  particular  time  we  do  not 
have  any  capital  budget  at  all  to  do  anything  in  our  schools.  Yet 
our  buildings  are  averaging  75,  or  60  to  75  years  of  age.  So  that 
is  a  serious  problem  for  us. 

LOW  WAGES 

Also,  I  notice  at  a  time  when  we  are  la5dng  off  and  we  are  fur- 
loughing,  but  for  4  years  I  have  never  asked  for  any  compensation 
for  employees  because  I  have  always  recognized  the  problems  that 
we  have  had.  But  this  year  with  the  number  of  people  that  retired 
from  our  system,  we  experienced  something  different  from  what  we 
have  ever  experienced  before.  That  is,  not  being  able  to  recruit  the 
kind  of  people,  the  number  of  people  that  we  needed  to  come  here 
to  replace  those  that  are  leaving  due  to  the  salary  schedule.  We 
have  the  lowest  salary  schedule  in  this  metropolitan  area.  When 
we  were  out  recruiting,  people  would  come  and  look  at  the  table 
and  see  that  it  is  the  District  of  Columbia  and  they  walked  away 
saying  that,  you  are  furloughing  people,  your  salary  schedule  is 
lower,  why  should  I  come  here?  That  is  a  real  issue  for  us  and  we 
do  hope  that  something  could  be  done  along  those  lines. 

FUNDING  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT 

Also  we  are  asking  that  you  look  at  funding  to  improve  the  over- 
all schools  management  operations.  That  is  personnel,  that  is  fi- 
nance, that  is  procurement,  and  the  budget  operations,  so  that  the 
kind  of  accountability  that  everybody  is  looking  to  hold  us  to  can 
obviously  be  provided  at  a  moment's  notice  with  the  immediate 
technology  and  overall  of  the  management  system  that  is  needed. 

EDUCATIONAL  REFORM  AGENDA 

Also  we  are  asking  for  support  for  the  full  implementation  of  our 
educational  reform  agenda.  We  believe  that  we  are  on  the  right 
track  with  the  best  document,  and  I  know  you  are  familiar  with 
that  document.  This  year  we  did  experience  gains.  No;  we  are  not 
at  the  national  average,  but  it  is  progress.  We  are  moving  toward 
that  particular  situation.  I  think  if  we  stay  on  the  path  of  decen- 
tralizing, working  with  our  charter  school  initiatives  or  enterprise 
school  initiatives  that  we  have,  the  teacher-led  charters,  putting 
the  authority  in  the  classrooms,  upgrading  our  technology  and  our 
curriculum,  I  believe  we  can  continue  to  make  the  kind  of  progress 
that  is  needed  in  our  schools.  We  do  need  support  in  that  particu- 
lar area. 

PERFECT  SAT  SCORE 

This  year  with  the  one  student — and  we  are  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  we  had  a  perfect  score  on  the  SAT.  Also  when  the  college 
board  came  to  report  our  test  scores,  they  were  very  proud  and  so 
was  I  of  the  fact  that  they  were  proud  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
there  were  gains  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Our  gains  were  sig- 
nificant as  compared  to  some  of  the  other  places  around  here.  Very 
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seldom  do  we  get  a  chance  to  brag  along  those  lines,  but  yet  we 
are  making  progress. 

POSITION  CEILING 

Another  area  that  I  would  ask  that  you  review,  it  looks  as  if  the 
present  ceiling  of  10,477  positions  is  what  is  in  store  for  us.  That 
takes  in  account  that  we  would  recognize  what  the  City  Council 
suggested  that  we  reduce  190  additional  positions.  The  Control 
Board  suggested  that  we  go  beyond  that  and  reduce  a  total  of  500 
from  the  central  administrative  pool.  I  can  say  to  you,  we  do  not 
have  those  kinds  of  numbers.  With  the  reductions  that  we  have 
made  already  with  over  800  people  this  year  and  over  1,700  in  the 
past,  it  just  does  not  exist.  Even  our  worst  critic,  COPE — and  you 
are  very  much  familiar  with  what  they  have  said — wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Control  Board  and  said,  we  thought  it  would  be  stretching 
to  get  the  190,  but  we  think  it  would  have  a  devastating  impact 
on  the  school  system  if  you  require  them  to  have  to  reduce  the  500 
people. 

So  we  are  asking  that  that  be  reviewed.  Tough  to  reduce  the  190, 
but  we  understand  that  reductions  have  to  be  made  and  we  are 
willing  to  go  along  with  that  and  make  those  kind  of  reductions  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  or  requirements  that  are  being  proposed 
to  us. 

SAVINGS  TO  BENEFIT  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

Also,  we  are  asking  that  you  look  at  the  fact  that  any  savings 
that  we  accrue  will  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  school  system.  We 
in  the  past  have  been  asked  to  come  up  with  savings  and  we  have 
made  those  savings,  but  we  do  not  get  the  opportunity  to  realize 
those  within  our  school  system  to  meet  the  needs  that  obviously  we 
have  in  the  school  system.  So  we  are  asking  that  you  look  at  some 
legislation  along  those  lines  for  us. 

STUDENT  COUNT 

Last — and  all  of  this  is  in  the  testimony  that  you  can  read — I 
want  to  make  a  comment  about  the  attendance  because  I  know 
that  there  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  relative  to  whether  or  not 
we  have  80,000  students.  There  was  a  letter  that  was  sent  by  GAO 
that  talked  about  using  a  statistical  analysis  and  the  projection  of 
how  you  might  look  at  calculating,  the  data  base  that  they  use 
would  only  say  that  you  had  73,000  to  75,000.  As  I  said  to  GAO, 
they  ignored  the  fact  that  maybe  the  data  base  was  not  as  accurate 
as  it  should  have  been.  But  we,  during  the  process  what  we  call 
the  management  audit  with  an  outside  auditor,  went  out  and  veri- 
fied every  student  that  was  in  that  data  base  that  they  pulled, 
whether  they  were  in  school.  If  they  were  absent  from  school,  they 
checked  it  out,  they  went  to  the  homes  to  visit  the  parents.  If  they 
had  transferred,  they  saw  the  transcripts  where  they  had  trans- 
ferred. So  we  were  able  to  verify  every  student. 

We  believe  what  we  did  last  spring  verified  that  we  did  have 
80,000  students,  not  to  mention  the  process  that  we  used  was  the 
one  that  was  recommended  by  those  who  are  sa5dng  now  there 
might  be  some  flaws  in  the  process.  But  it  was  their  recommenda- 
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tion  in  terms  of  how  we  go  about  using  the  statistical  analysis.  The 
data  base,  we  have  to  take  some  responsibility  for  that  not  being 
as  accurate,  but  we  verified  every  student.  As  I  look  at  the  reports 
that  are  coming  into  me  now  in  terms  of  the  number  of  students 
that  we  have  in  the  system,  I  do  not  have  any  reservations  that 
by  the  time  we  submit  our  report  we  will  have  80,000-plus  stu- 
dents. 

Now  there  is  the  issue  also  about  whether  they  reside  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  That  is  another  issue  that  we  are  dealing  with 
and  a  lot  of  investigations  are  going  on  along  those  lines.  But  we 
are  looking  at  whether  or  not  we  actually  have  the  students  in  our 
classrooms  and  we  believe  that  we  do. 

CONCLUSION 

So  I  will  be  glad  to  entertain  any  questions  that  you  might  have 
at  this  point. 
[The  statement  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Franklin  L.  Smith 

Good  morning,  Chairman  Jeffords  and  other  members  of  the  subcommittee.  I  am 
Franklin  L.  Smith,  superintendent  and  chief  State  school  officer  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  pubUc  schools.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  come  before  you  today  to  testify  re- 
garding the  D.C.  Board  of  Education's  (Board's)  fiscal  year  1995  revised  and  fiscal 
year  1996  budgets. 

THE  board's  fiscal  YEAR  1995  REVISED  AND  FISCAL  YEAR  1996  BUDGET  MARKS 

As  you  may  know,  the  D.C.  public  schools  suffered  a  $36.4  million  appropriated 
budget  cut — a  6.7  percent  reduction — in  the  middle  of  fiscal  year  1995.  The  impact 
of  such  a  large  mid-year  cut  has  been  compounded  bv  its  coming  so  late  in  the  fiscal 
year.  In  essence,  its  effect  was  almost  doubled  by  the  fact  that  it  had  to  be  imple- 
mented over  a  span  of  only  a  few  months.  Moreover,  this  reduction  came  on  top  of 
the  shortfall  that  we  faced  going  into  fiscal  year  1995. 

All  of  this  means  that,  as  documented  in  the  attached  charts,  from  fiscal  year 
1991  (expenditures)  to  fiscal  year  1996  (budget),  our  school  system's  resources  have 
fallen  slightly  in  nominal  terms  (a  drop  of  2.8  percent)  but  have  decreased  signifi- 
cantly in  real  terms  (a  decline  of  9.8  percent.  In  other  words,  adjusted  for  inflation, 
the  D.C.  public  schools  budget  has  been  significantly  reduced  during  this  five-year 
period,  even  though  we  have  had  to  fund  contractual  pay  increases,  rising  health 
benefit  costs,  higher  utility  bills,  retirement  incentives,  and  many  other  increases. 
Currently,  we  are  undergoing  an  extensive  review  of  fiscal  year  1996  budget  as- 
sumptions. Based  on  our  preliminary  analysis,  we  believe  that,  assuming  Congress 
approves  an  fiscal  year  1996  Board  budget  of  $503  million  in  appropriated  funds 
and  $585  million  in  total  funds,  we  will  have  a  budget  gap  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1996.  More  specifically,  the  following  areas  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  are 
clearly  underfunded:  utilities;  transportation;  special  education  placements  and  at- 
torneys' fees;  and  retirement-related  personal  services  expenses.  Moreover,  other 
areas  are  still  the  subject  of  analysis  and  may  be  underfunded.  In  other  words,  this 
is  a  very  spartan  budget  compared  to  those  of  previous  years. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  we  would  ask  that  Congress  provide  the  D.C.  public 
schools  with  the  following  additional  resources  which  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  be- 
come the  world-class  school  system  that  all  of  us  would  like  to  have  in  the  Nation's 
Capital: 
-—Capitalization  to  address  the  $1.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1995  dollars  which,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  study,  are  needed  to  restore  D.C.  public  schools  and  adminis- 
trative offices  to  a  state  of  good  repair  and  to  educationally  modernize  schools 
and  provide  infrastructure  support  for  technology; 
— ^Adequate  compensation  for  our  personnel,  who  are  the  lowest  paid  school  sys- 
tem employees  in  the  metropolitan  area  and  who  saw  their  incomes  decrease 
in  fiscal  year  1995  as  a  result  of  a  budget-driven  10-day  furlough.  Needless  to 
say,  this  impacts  adversely  on  our  recruitment  and  retention  of  high-caliber  per- 
sonnel; 
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— ^The  funding  of  contracts  for  the  improvement  of  D.C.  public  schools  manage- 
ment operations  in  an  effort  to  enhance  our  school  system's  efficiency  and  the 
accuracy  of  our  information;  and 
— Support   for   the   full    implementation   of  our   educational    reform    initiative 
"BESST"  ("bringing  educational  services  to  students"),  which  is  centered  around 
school-based  management  and  increased  accountability  on  the  part  of  all  D.C. 
public  schools  personnel. 
In  regard  to  our  reform  agenda,  I  wish  to  note  that  the  results  of  this  initiative 
are  already  evident.  For  example,  an  analysis  of  our  forty-one  comprehensive  test 
of  basic  slalls  ("CTBS")  scores  for  school  year  1994-95  reveals  that  twenty-five  of 
these  scores  went  up,  thirteen  stayed  the  same,  and  only  three  decreased.  Moreover, 
as  you  may  have  read  in  recent  news  articles,  the  verbal  scholastic  achievement  test 
("S.A.T.")  scores  of  D.C.  public  schools  students  rose  by  nine  points  and  their  mathe- 
matics S.A.T.  scores  by  two  points  during  the  last  school  year.  In  addition,  one  D.C. 
public  schools  student  scored  a  1600,  the  highest  possible  score,  on  the  S.A.T. 

THE  BOARD'S  FISCAL  YEAR  1996  POSITION  CEILING 

We  would  also  request  that  the  Congress  approve  the  Board  position  ceiling  of 
10,477,  proposed  by  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ("Council"),  rather  than 
the  position  ceiling  of  10,167  recommended  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Financial 
Responsibility  and  Management  Assistance  Authority  ("Authority").  As  you  may 
know,  we  have  already  reduced  our  workforce  by  841  positions  in  fiscal  year  1995 
alone,  and  have  eliminated  a  total  of  1,789  school  system  positions  since  1989.  Still, 
although  it  will  be  a  difficult  process,  we  can  eliminate  the  council-proposed  190  ad- 
ditional positions  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1996,  in  addition  to  the  892  positions  to 
be  eliminated  as  a  result  of  contracting  out  D.C.  public  schools  food  services  and 
security. 

However,  contrary  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Authority,  we  simply  do  not  have 
500  "non-teaching"  positions,  exclusive  of  those  positions  related  to  contracting  out, 
to  eliminate.  Rattier,  as  a  result  of  the  extensive  downsizing  that  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, at  present,  only  645  individuals,  including  clerical  staff",  work  in  D.C.  public 
schools  administrative  offices.  The  remainder  are  school  instructional  staff  (i.e., 
principals,  teachers,  counselors,  and  classroom  aides),  direct  support  school-based 
staff  (i.e.,  security  personnel,  custodians,  bus  drivers,  and  food  service  workers),  or 
indirect  school  support  staff"  (i.e.,  staff"  development  personnel,  curriculum  special- 
ists, and  building  repair  staff",  such  as  plumbers  and  carpenters).  Therefore,  elimi- 
nating 500  "non-teaching"  positions,  in  addition  to  the  892  food  service  and  security 
positions  to  be  eliminated  as  a  result  of  contracting  out  these  fiinctions,  is  a  nearly 
impossible  task  which  would  leave  us  with  virtually  no  central  staff"  to  direct  and 
monitor  our  school  system  or  to  handle  pasToU,  personnel,  procurement,  legal  mat- 
ters, our  management  information  systems,  and  other  key  functions.  I  might  add 
that  a  detailed  independent  analysis  by  the  D.C  Committee  on  Public  Education 
confirms  our  position  regarding  the  potential  drastic  impact  of  the  Authority's  pro- 
posed reduction  of  500  "non-teaching"  positions. 

For  this  reason,  we  urge  the  Congress  to  approve  the  revised  fiscal  year  1996 
Board  position  ceiling  proposed  by  the  Council,  in  lieu  of  the  ceiling  recommended 
by  the  Authority.  We  would  also  request  that  the  Congress  include  language  in  the 
Appropriations  Act  or  the  report  accompan5dng  the  act  indicating  that: 

— As  recommended  by  the  Authority,  the  Board  is  to  select  any  positions  to  be 
eliminated,  exclusive  of  those  related  to  contracting  out  food  services  and  secu- 
rity. The  need  to  have  the  Board  make  this  determination  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  when  the  Council  attempted  to  make  these  position  reductions,  it  pro- 
posed cutting  some  positions  that  do  not  exist  and  other  positions  that  are  vital 
to  the  continuation  of  the  D.C.  Public  Schools  JROTC  Program; 
— Contrary  to  the  Authority's  recommendation,  in  selecting  the  position  to  be 
eliminated  in  addition  to  tiiose  associated  with  contracting  out  food  services  and 
security,  the  Board  is  authorized  to  eliminate  any  positions,  not  just  "non-teach- 
ing" ones.  Such  flexibility  will  be  essential  if,  for  example,  as  a  result  of  a 
change  in  the  student-teacher  ratio,  school-based  positions  are  available  for 
elimination;  and 
— ^An  early-out  retirement  program  will  be  available  to  D.C.  public  schools  food 
service  or  security  personnel,  displaced  as  a  result  of  the  contracting  out  of 
these  functions,  who  wish  to  retain  the  benefits,  including  health  insurance,  re- 
lated to  retiring  from  the  civil  service  retirement  system. 
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ADDITIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  PROVISIONS 

In  addition  to  these  personnel  provisions,  we  would  also  ask  that  the  Congress 
include  the  sections  set  out  below  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  D.C.  Appropriations  Act. 
We  beUeve  strongly  that  enactment  of  these  provisions  will  enhance  the  Board's  fi- 
nancial situation  and  management  operations,  thereby  positively  affecting  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  that  we  can  provide  to  D.C.  public  schools  students. 

— A  provision  which:  (1)  indicates  that  any  budget  savings  or  efficiencies  gen- 
erated by  the  D.C.  public  schools  are  to  remain  with  our  school  system  for  use 
in  schools;  and  (2)  prohibits  the  Mayor  and/or  the  Council  from  allocating  or 
using  these  savings  or  efficiencies  for  any  other  purposes. 

— ^A  section  specifying  that  the  Mayor  is  prohibited  from  recommending,  and  the 
Council  is  prohibited  from  approving,  mid-year  budget  cuts  for  the  D.C.  public 
schools. 

— The  provision,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  to  this  testimony,  giving  the  D.C. 
public  schools  more  time  in  which  to  assess  and/or  place  special  education  stu- 
dents. Our  current  timeline  is  the  most  restrictive  in  the  Nation.  Moreover,  it 
is  being  exploited  by  attorneys  in  a  way  which  directs  a  disproportionate  portion 
of  our  special  education  budget  to  those  students  who  least  need  the  school  sys- 
tem's financial  help.  Therefore,  we  would  ask  that  Congress  include,  in  the  Fis- 
cal Year  1996  D.C.  Appropriations  Act  the  attached  provision  which  would  im- 
pose timelines  consistent  with  those  of  other  jurisdictions  on  our  school  system. 

— ^A  provision,  a  copy  of  which  is  also  attached,  amending  section  139  of  the  re- 
vised Fiscal  Year  1996  Budget  Request  Act  now  before  you.  As  currently  draft- 
ed, this  section  imposes  unrealistic  reporting  requirements  on  our  school  sys- 
tem. Since  time  spent  reporting  to  external  monitors  is  time  spent  away  from 
the  improvement  of  internal  D.C.  public  schools  systems,  we  would  ask  that 
Congress  amend  section  139  in  accordance  with  our  suggested  language.  In  so 
doing,  you  would  retain  reasonable  reporting  requirements  but  would  delete 
those  that  are  unreasonably  onerous.  A  more  detailed  rationale  for  our  request 
that  this  section  be  amended  is  also  attached. 

D.C.  PUBUC  SCHOOLS  ENROLLMENT 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  touch  on  one  issue  related 
to  the  D.C.  Appropriations  Acts  now  before  you:  the  D.C.  public  schools'  enrollment. 
As  you  know,  tiie  General  Accounting  Office  recently  issued  a  letter  suggesting  that 
the  enrollment  count  that  we  conducted  last  spring  calls  into  question  the  fact  that 
there  are  approximately  80,000  students  enrolled  in  the  D.C.  public  schools.  For  the 
record,  it  is  our  strong  belief  that,  to  the  contrary,  this  count  supported  our  enroll- 
ment figures.  Consequently,  we  are  confident  that  the  independent  enrollment 
audit,  which  we  plan  to  contract  for  this  year,  will  verify  that  we  do,  in  fact,  have 
at  least  80,000  students  in  the  D.C.  public  schools. 

That  concludes  my  prepared  statement.  I  wish  to  thank  you.  Chairman  Jeffords, 
for  affording  me  the  opportunity  to  testify  this  afternoon  and  would  be  happy  to  re- 
spond to  any  questions  that  you  might  have. 
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Recommended  Special  Education  Language 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  or  the  order  in  Mills  v.  Board  of 
Educ,  348  F.  Supp.  866  (D.D.C.  1972),  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Education 
("Board")  is  required  to  assess  and/or  place  a  student  who  may  have  a  disability  and 
require  special  education  services  as  follows: 

(A)  The  Board  must  assess  a  student  who  may  have  a  disability  and  require  spe- 
cial education  services  within  sixty  (60)  working  days  of  his  or  her  referral  for  eval- 
uation; 

(B)  The  Board  must  place  a  student  requiring  special  education  services  who  can 
be  placed  within  a  Special  Education  Program  operated  by  a  District  of  Columbia 
agency  within  thirty  (30)  working  days  of  the  completion  of  his  or  her  assessment; 
and 
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(C)  The  Board  must  place  a  student  requiring  special  education  services  who  must 
be  placed  in  a  private  or  residential  Special  Education  Program  within  sixty  (60) 
working  days  of  the  completion  of  his  or  her  assessment. 

MONTHLY  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS — BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Sec.  139 

(a).  The  Board  of  Education  shall  submit  to  the  Congress,  Mayor  and  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  no  later  than  fifteen  (15)  forty-five  (45)  calendar  days  after 
the  end  of  each  month,  a  report  that  sets  forth: 

(1)  current  month  expenditures  and  obligations  and  year-to-date  expenditures  and 
obligations  broken  out  on  the  basis  of  control  center,  responsibility  center,  ARC,  and 
object  class,  and  for  appropriated  funds,  non-appropriated  funds,  and  capital  financ- 
ing; 

(2)  a  breakdown  of  FTE  positions  and  staff  for  the  most  cxirrent  pay  period  broken 
out  on  the  basis  of  control  center,  responsibility  center,  and  ARC  within  each  re- 
sponsibility center,  for  appropriated  funds,  non-appropriated  funds,  and  capital 
funds; 

(3)  a  list  of  each  account  for  which  spending  is  frozen  and  the  amount  of  funds 
frozen,  broken  out  by  control  center,  responsibuity  center,  detailed  object,  and  ARC, 
and  for  all  funding  sources; 

(4)  a  list  of  all  active  contracts  in  excess  of  $10,000  annually,  which  contains:  the 
name  of  each  contractor;  the  budget  to  which  the  contract  is  charged  broken  out  on 
the  basis  of  control  center,  responsibility  center,  and  ARC;  and  contract  identifying 
codes  used  by  the  D.C.  Public  Schools;  pajonents  made  in  the  last  month  and  year- 
to-date,  the  total  amount  of  the  contract  and  total  payments  made  for  the  contract 
and  any  modifications,  extensions,  renewals;  and  specific  modifications  made  to  each 
contract  in  the  last  month; 

(5)  all  reprogramming  requests  and  reports  that  are  required  to  be,  and  have 
been,  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education;  and 

(6)  changes  made  in  the  last  month  to  the  organizational  structure  of  the  D.C. 
public  schools,  displa)dng  previous  and  cvurent  control  centers  and  responsibility 
centers,  the  names  of  the  organizational  entities  that  have  been  changed  the  name 
of  the  staff  member  supervising  each  entity  affected  and  the  reasons  for  the  struc- 
tural change. 

(b)  the  Board  of  Education  shall  submit  to  the  Congress,  Mayor,  and  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  report  that  sets  forth  total  fiscal  year  expenditure  projec- 
tions vs.  budget,  broken  out  by  responsibility  center,  control  center,  and  object  class, 
three  times  a  year,  on  February  15,  May  15  and  August  15. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  139 

The  Budget  Request  Act,  at  section  139,  requires  the  D.C.  Board  of  Education 
("Board")  to  submit  a  number  of  reports  to  the  Congress,  Mayor  and  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  ("Council")  no  later  that  15  calendar  days  after  the  end  of  each 
month.  The  District  of  Columbia  public  schools  ("DCPS")  has  no  objection  to  submit- 
ting the  reports  in  question.  However,  for  the  reasons  set  out  below,  we  would  ask 
that  the  Congress  amend  this  section  in  two  ways  prior  to  enactment:  to  allow  the 
Board  to  submit  all  but  one  of  these  reports  within  45  calendar  days  of  the  end  of 
each  month;  and  to  permit  the  Board  to  submit  the  report  concerning  total  fiscal 
year  expenditiire  projections  vs.  budget,  by  responsibility  center,  control  center,  and 
object  class  only,  uiree  times  a  year,  on  February  15,  May  15,  and  August  15. 

At  present,  DCPS  does  not  receive  the  monthly  financial  management  system 
("FMS")  report  necessary  to  compile  the  report  in  question  until  5-6  calendar  days 
after  the  end  of  each  month.  Thus,  if  we  are  required  to  submit  these  reports  within 
15  calendar  days  of  the  end  of  each  month,  ovu*  division  of  finance  will  have  less 
than  five  working  days  in  which  to  analyze,  prepare  and  type  these  reports  for  sub- 
mission to  the  appropriate  entities.  Moreover,  due  to  extensive  downsizing  in  this 
division,  there  are  only  six  accountants  available  to  work  on  these  reports. 

As  there  are  over  140  programs  funded  with  appropriated  funds,  and  more  than 
80  programs  funded  with  non-appropriated  momes,  listed  in  DCPS  budget  docu- 
ments, it  would  not  be  humanly  possible  for  the  school  system  to  submit  these  re- 
ports consistent  with  the  councU-established  deadline.  This  difficulty  is  compounded 
by  the  existence  of  many  other  reporting  requirements  to  which  DCPS  must  adhere, 
as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  the  report  concerning  contracts,  mandated  by  section 
139(4),  will  require  a  manual  search  for  the  relevant  data  base. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  we  would  ask  that  the  Congress  enact  a  version  of  section 
139  of  the  "Revised  Fiscal  Year  1996  Budget  Request  Act"  which  is  amended  in  two 
ways:  to  allow  tiie  school  system  to  submit  all  but  one  of  the  reports  in  question 
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within  45  calendar  days  of  the  end  of  each  month;  and  to  permit  DCPS  to  provide 
the  report  concerning  total  fiscal  year  expenditure  projections  vs.  budget,  by  control 
center,  responsibility  center,  and  object  class  only,  three  times  a  year  on  February 
15,  May  15,  and  August  15. 

STATEMENT  OF  KAREN  SHOOK 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you.  Any  others  want  to  make  com- 
ments? 

Ms.  Shook.  I  just  wanted  to  thank  you  and  Senator  Bennett  for 
having  us  today  and  for  your  commitment  to  education.  I  think  the 
superintendent  pretty  much  covered  so  much  of  what  I  wanted  to 
say  concerning  the  devastating  impact  of  mid-year  budget  cuts,  the 
actual  downsizing  that  has  been  going  on  that  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  committee  on  public  education.  I  hope  you  do  have  a  copy 
of  this  letter  from  COPE  to  Dr.  Brimmer  concerning  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  bureaucratic  bloat  in  the  school  system. 

In  addition  to  what  the  superintendent  said,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  you  to  realize  that  up  until  last  year  the  school  system  had 
an  excellent  representation  for  balancing  its  budget  since  1981.  We 
had  a  problem  with  the  fire  code  violations  late  in  the  fiscal  year. 
That  was  the  only  problem  that  upset  that  balanced  budget.  So  I 
think  that  when  you  look  at  the  track  record,  we  come  out  far 
ahead  of  many  of  the  other  city  agencies.  I  wholeheartedly  support 
Superintendent  Smith,  not  only  in  terms  of  the  management  exper- 
tise that  he  has  brought  to  the  school  system,  but  also  because  of 
the  educational  reform,  and  curriculum  renewal,  and  standards, 
and  accountability  that  we  have  not  seen  in  the  school  system  in 
a  long  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAY  SILVERMAN 

Mr.  Silverman.  Senator  Jeffords,  I  am  here  as  chair  of  the  budg- 
et and  management  committee  to  respond  to  your  questions  and 
concerns. 

STATEMENT  OF  SANDRA  BUTLER-TRUESDALE 

Ms.  Truesdale.  Good  morning.  I  have  submitted  some  testimony 
which  I  plan  to  correct,  and  I  am  here  in  support  of  the  super- 
intendent, and  also  the  students,  and  as  a  member  of  the  reform 
caucus  of  the  Board  of  Education.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  that  you  have  for  me. 

STATEMENT  OF  ERICA  LANDBERG 

Ms.  Landberg.  I  also  would  just  like  to  second  what  I  have 
heard,  and  I  am  here  to  answer  any  questions.  At  some  point  when 
it  is  appropriate  I  would  like  to  respectfully  ask  more  information 
about  the  suggested  commission,  or  maybe  that  will  come  up  at 
some  point. 

[The  statements  follow:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Rev.  Sandra  Butler-Truesdale 

I  have  been  one  of  the  members  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Education 
who  has  not  spoken  through  much  of  this  so  alleged  crises.  As  a  member  of  this 
board  it  has  been  painful  and  extremely  difficult  to  remain  silent. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Nations  Capital  is  not  much  different 
from  the  Nation.  The  Nation  is  in  a  financial  crisis,  today,  Wednesday,  September 
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13,  1995  the  Federal  Government  had  to  make  a  decision  as  to  whether  it  would 
shut  down  due  to  the  national  crises.  However,  the  focus  seems  to  be  on  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  alone. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  historically  the  oldest  elected  body  in  the  city  thanks 
to  the  struggle  of  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  consideration  of 
Congress.  However,  tax  paying  citizens  deserve  representation.  Members  of  my  im- 
mediate family  my  father,  grandfather  and  mother  fought  for  this  right.  I  am  a  4th 
generation  Washingtonian  with  3  generations  under  me.  In  addition  I  have  14  cous- 
ins from  those  generation  attending  the  D.C.  Public  Schools.  My  family  is  what  is 
known  in  Washington  as  a  D.C.  Public  Schools  family.  All  of  my  relatives  from  my 
grandmother  down  attended  D.C.  Public  Schools.  I  have  a  vested  interest  in  this 
school  system. 

Time  after  time  I  have  read  reports  and  articles  stating  that  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation is  not  financially  responsible.  They  have  implied  that  the  Board  was  not  in 
step  with  the  fact  that  the  budget  needed  be  cut  and  they  claim  that  the  Board 
micro-manages  DCPS  administration.  The  facts  are  just  the  opposite. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  a  part-time  position,  however  the  Board  members  func- 
tion in  a  full-time  capacity.  Unlike  New  York  and  other  states  who  may  have  a 
State,  County  and  City  Board,  Washington,  D.C.  has  one  Board  which  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  serving  as  a  State,  County,  and  City  Board. 

At  least  10  of  the  Board  members  sacrificed  careers  and  jobs  to  serve  on  the 
Board.  We  are  not  political  appointees  who  are  retirees  with  additional  income.  We 
are  duly  elected  by  the  people  to  serve  the  students  of  Washington,  D.C.  I  personally 
took  an  unpaid  leave  of  absence  from  the  corporation  for  which  I  work.  When  I  ac- 
cepted this  responsibility  I  took  a  $4,000.00  cut  in  salary.  In  addition  to  that  cut, 
I  along  with  other  Board  members  have  been  furloughed  two  years  in  succession. 
The  Board  of  Education  received  a  cost  of  living  increase  in  1990  and  did  not  receive 
another  increase  until  1995. 

When  I  assumed  my  seat  on  the  Board  of  Education  in  January  of  1990.  The 
Board  of  Education  had  46  appropriated  positions  with  44  of  those  positions  filled 
in  fiscal  year  1990.  Fiscal  year  1995  the  Board  of  Education  significantly  reduced 
its  staff  to  36  appropriated  positions  at  this  time  approximately  35.5  of  those  posi- 
tions are  filled.  That  means  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  cut  staff  by  11.5  posi- 
tions in  5  years. 

As  an  individual  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  representing  Ward  4  I  started 
to  cut  my  budget  in  1992.  I  reduced  my  staff  by  eliminating  both  my  administrative 
assistant  (DS-09)  and  research  speciadist  (DS-11)).  I  operated  my  office  by  acting 
as  the  Board  member,  administrative  assistant  and  research  specialist.  That  al- 
lowed the  Board  of  Education  a  cost  savings  of  $47,872.00  in  salaries  and  benefits 
which  included  insurance  and  retirement  in  the  amount  of  $9,799.00.  This  action 
was  in  consensus  with  the  Superintendents  proposal  "Providing  More  With  Less." 

In  fiscal  year  1993  I  reduced  my  budget  by  terminating  my  support  staff  person 
who  was  a  DS-05. 

In  fiscal  year  1994  I  replaced  the  DS-11  and  DS-09  by  hiring  a  DS-09  and  a  DS- 
04 

In  fiscal  year  1995  the  Ward  4  office  reduced  its  budget  by  $4,150.00  in  addition 
to  reducing  my  staff  by  releasing  my  research  assistant,  a  part-time  student  whose 
salary  was  $17,118.00. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  members  of  this  great  Congress  will  take  into  consideration 
some  of  the  information  that  I  have  provided  while  they  are  making  their  decision 
regarding  the  Board  of  Education  of  Washington,  D.C. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  duly  elected  by  the  people  it  is  my  opinion 
that  we  do  not  need  the  added  expense  of  another  advisory  board.  I  believe  that  an 
additional  paid  advisory  board  would  prevent  the  Board  of  Education  from  function- 
ing in  the  capacity  it  was  elected  to.  It  will  also  pose  an  additional  financial  drain 
on  this  system. 

As  a  member  of  the  Reform  Caucus  of  the  Board  of  Education  it  is  my  hope  that 
you  will  accept  this  invitation  to  visit  the  only  two  public  charter  schools  in  the  city, 
Burdick  and  Truesdell,  which  are  located  in  Ward  4.  I  invite  you  to  visit  the  Coo- 
lidge,  the  Math  Science  High  School  for  the  City.  We  are  providing  quality  Edu- 
cation in  most  of  our  schools,  we  produced  the  student  that  made  the  perfect  SAT 
score  who  just  happens  to  live  in  Ward  4.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  past  we  have 
been  criticized  by  some  groups  who  are  not  informed  and  perhaps  a  media  that  did 
not  always  report  the  facts. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia  needs  to  be  fully  funded  in 
order  for  us  to  make  the  repairs,  provide  the  technology  and  attract  qualified  edu- 
cators which  will  continue  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  for  the  students  of 
the  D.C.  Public  Schools. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Karen  Shook 
"education  at  its  best"  putting  children  first 

We  call  ourselves  the  Reform  Caucus.  For  some  time  we've  been  troubled  by  the 
Board  of  Education's  image  as  an  anti-reform  group  that  focuses  more  on  adult 
needs  than  those  of  children.  School  Board  members  Sandra  Butler-Truesdale  (Ward 
4),  Erika  Landberg  (Ward  3),  Linda  Moody  (Ward  8),  Karen  Shook  (At-Large)  and 
Jay  Silberman  (At-Large),  have  stepped  forward  and  we  are  speaking  out. 

While  there  are  currently  five  of  us  (six  votes  are  needed  to  pass  action  items), 
we  are  hopeful  that  others  will  join  us.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  using  every  oppor- 
tunity to  communicate  that  we  want  our  school  system  to  improve.  We  must  open 
doors  and  initiate  new  programs  that  show  promise  in  serving  our  children  and  fam- 
ilies better.  We  must  stop  protecting  the  status  quo. 

In  order  to  improve  educational  opportunities  for  all  students,  we  support  the  fol- 
lowing: 1.  High  standards  for  student  achievement;  2.  Local  school  decision  making/ 
less  bureaucracy;  3.  Completely  overhauled  management  systems;  and  4.  Increased 
accountability  at  all  levels. 

High  standards  for  student  achievement  are  made  possible  through  curriculum  re- 
vision, more  eflFective  instructional  strategies,  and  student  assessment  that  is  based 
not  just  on  skills  but  on  broad  performance.  Crucial  components  are  a  performance- 
oriented  work  force — with  rewards  and  incentives  for  high  quality  work,  effective 
professional  development,  and  rigorous  evaluation  of  performance.  Intensive  famUy 
support  that  enables  and  requires  parents  to  be  fully  engaged  in  the  education  of 
their  children  is  critical. 

Decisions  should  be  made  at  the  local  schools  where  the  resources  need  to  be 
placed.  Schools  must  be  located  in  healthy  and  safe  buildings — that  are  rebuilt  to 
modem  educational  standards,  based  on  a  comprehensive  long-range  and  strategic 
facilities  plan,  supported  by  an  aggressive  and  broad-based  funding  plan. 

The  school  system,  indeed  the  entire  city  government,  is  in  desperate  need  of  an 
upgraded  technology  infrastructure  and  redesigned  management,  budget  and  per- 
sonnel systems  that  are  capable  of  greater  efficiency. 

We  embrace  increased  accountability  at  all  levels,  including  not  only  the  School 
Board  and  Superintendent,  but  every  employee  in  the  school  system. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  the  educational  challenges  are  increasing  but  resources 
are  decreasing,  particularly  here  in  the  nation's  Capitol.  More  than  ever  before,  it's 
critical  that  we  all  work  together  on  behalf  of  our  cmldren.  For  us,  it  means  working 
in  support  of  our  Superintendent,  Dr.  Franklin  Smith.  We  hired  him  to  change  and 
improve  our  school  system.  He  is  doing  that,  but  change  is  difficult,  and  he's  en- 
countering much  resistance. 

True  educational  reform  takes  time  and  resources;  there  are  no  quick  fixes.  Our 
children  are  our  future.  Every  dollar  invested  in  quality  prekindergarten  programs 
saves  seven  dollars  in  future  costs  such  as  welfare,  the  justice  system,  prisons,  etc. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  none  of  us  can  do  it  alone.  We  have  to  work  together.  As 
the  Reform  Caucus,  we  are  committed  to  that  and  we  invite  our  colleagues  and  com- 
munity to  join  us  in  working  together  to  create  the  superior  school  system  our  chil- 
dren and  our  city  deserve. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  26,  1995] 

A  Radioactive  School  Board 

(By  Colbert  I.  King) 

Mention  the  D.C.  Board  of  Education  around  city  hall,  the  council's  chambers  or 
on  Capitol  Hill,  and  watch  as  lips  quiver,  voices  sputter  and  eyes  start  to  roll.  The 
school  board  is  unloved. 

In  a  way,  that's  unfair.  After  all,  board  members  aren't  the  only  city  officials  who 
manage  to  get  in  their  own  way.  Lest  we  forget,  there's  the  city  council,  most  nota- 
bly Huda  Mason,  who  insists  that  people  having  no  idea  who  she  is  call  her  "Grand- 
ma." And,  of  course,  there's  nothing  quite  like  Mayor  Marion  Barry  on  one  of  his 
bad  days.  But  in  the  current  torrid  D.C.  political  climate,  it  is  the  school  board  that 
comes  up  radioactive. 

This  helps  explain  why  five  board  members  recently  agreed  to  create  a  reform 
caucus.  These  members  don't  march  lockstep  on  most  issues,  and  they  couldn't  be 
more  geographically  diverse.  The  group  includes  Ward  8's  Linda  Moody,  who  rep- 
resents the  cit/s  poorest  Southeast  neighborhoods,  and  Ward  3's  Erika  Landberg, 
representative  of  the  District's  wealthiest  area.  Sandra  Butler-Truesdale  of  economi- 
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cally  mixed  Ward  4  occupies  a  good  deal  of  the  middle  territory.  At-Iarge  members 
Karen  Shook  and  Jay  Silberman  cover  the  rest  of  the  city. 

In  an  interview  this  week,  Butler-Truesdale  said  that  caucus  members  are  deeply 
troubled  by  the  board's  poor  image  and  reputation  for  bungling  school  affairs.  They 
see  themselves  as  the  opposite:  decisive,  unafraid  of  innovation  and  more  inclined 
to  set  aside  their  personal  agendas  for  the  "common  good  of  the  kids." 

The  reformers  have  one  more  thing  in  common,  she  said,  "There's  a  silent  major- 
ity in  this  city  that  doesn't  come  out  to  board  meetings  to  whoop  and  holler.  They 
don't  speak  out,  but  they  do  want  something  more  for  their  schools."  Her  group,  she 
claims,  is  the  voice  of  those  residents. 

The  galvanizing  issue  for  them  was  the  board's  refusal  last  month  to  consider  su- 
perintendent Franklin  Smith's  broad  school  restructuring  proposals.  Smith's  pro- 
posal to  contract  out  management  of  some  of  the  city's  schools  with  businesses, 
unions,  universities,  professional  and  civic  organizations  was  among  the  casualties. 
The  hot-button  word  for  that  scheme  is  "privatization,"  an  inartful  if  not  inaccurate 
term.  Privatization  in  the  District  isn't  very  private,  as  a  Post  colleague  notes. 
Under  Smith's  plan,  the  contracting  firm  is  paid  by  the  school  system,  the  program 
is  open  to  public  school  students,  it  uses  teachers  and  principals  under  existing 
school  board  contracts,  and  it  operates  under  board-mandated  performance  stand- 
ards and  goals.  The  mere  mentioning  of  the  word,  however,  brings  out  unbelievable 
ugliness. 

If  you  want  to  see  otherwise  mature  adults  go  ballistic,  mention  Education  Alter- 
natives Inc.,  the  for-profit  Minnesota  company  that  Smith  wants  to  hire  to  manage 
11  schools.  EAI,  in  tiieir  eyes,  is  a  company  of  white  executives  out  to  experiment 
with  black  children  and  line  their  pockets  at  the  expense  of  a  predominantly  black 
school  system.  In  race-conscious  Washington,  that  charge  is  the  kill-switch. 

Butler-Truesdale  said  Smith's  board  supporters  have  been  harassed  and  threat- 
ened. She  said  her  home  was  vandalized.  Winning  by  intimidation  is  the  name  of 
the  game  in  the  District  these  days.  What  a  terrible  lesson  for  kids  to  learn  in  an 
all-too-violent  city. 

EAI's  program,  which  is  being  tried  in  Baltimore  and  which  Smith  would  have 
replicated  here,  deserves  a  close,  but  cautious  look.  The  program  received  a  favor- 
able review,  but  hardly  raves,  from  an  independent  team  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  Baltimore.  The  report  ought  to  be  studied  by  the  D.C.  School  Board. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  claims  against  EAI,  especially  the  race-baiting 
charges.  EAI's  chief  operating  officer,  it  turns  out,  is  an  African  American  and  a 
graduate  of  historically  black  Morgan  State  University  in  Baltimore.  EAI's  East 
Coast  director,  who  led  the  Baltimore  project  and  is  working  with  D.C.  educators, 
is  a  third  generation  Washingtonian,  a  graduate  of  Dunbar  High  School  and  D.C. 
Teachers  College,  and  has  spent  her  career  in  education.  Opponents  ought  to  call 
off  the  posse.  Disinformation  and  appeals  to  race  prejudice  are  mean,  juvenile  and 
only  get  in  the  way  of  a  serious  look  at  EAI's  instructional  approach,  its  impact  on 
schools  and  its  reputed  accomplishments. 

You  don't  have  to  buy  each  reform  agenda  item  to  agree  that  the  city's  schools 
desperately  need  help.  Even  if  the  District's  books  get  balanced,  we  still  can't  make 
it  without  a  well-educated  citizenry,  and  the  school  system  isn't  getting  us  there. 
Look  no  further  than  the  bittersweet  results  of  the  Scholastic  Assessment  Test 
scores. 

An  11-point  gain  in  D.C.  public  school  scores  is  worth  cheering,  given  how  hard 
officials  worked  for  improvements.  But  D.C.  scores,  at  717  out  of  a  possible  1,600, 
were  still  far  below  the  national  SAT  average  of  910,  and  Montgomery  County's  994. 
Far  from  basking  in  glory,  officials  ought  to  shake  up  a  system  that  perennially  lags 
so  badly  behind  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

A  lot  of  ground  has  been  lost  since  my  time  in  D.C.  Public  Schools  nearly  40  years 
ago.  Many  of  my  teachers  were  neighbors.  Today's  school  system  is  a  major  employ- 
ment center  for  suburbanites  who  have  cornered  65  percent  of  the  system's  principal 
slots,  and  nearly  half  of  all  teaching  positions.  School  headquarters  has  become  a 
graveyard  for  failed  or  worn  out  teachers  and  administrators.  The  school  board  itself 
is  less  a  policy  body  than  a  launch  pad  for  political  wannabes.  And  today's  system 
seems  dominated  by  people  for  whom  life  is  a  perpetual  frown.  Lost  in  all  this  pre- 
occupation with  the  care  and  feeding  of  tender  adult  egos  is  the  interest  of  the  child. 

That  may  be  rectified  when  the  school  board  takes  up  Smith's  reform  plan  next 
month.  How  that  issue  gets  addressed  will  decide  whether  the  board  goes  up  a  notch 
in  public  esteem  or  if  it  earns  more  contempt  for  itself.  We  live  in  hope. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  27,  1995] 

Let  Communities  Take  Charge  of  Their  Schools 

Much  attention  has  been  focused  on  the  D.C.  Public  Schools  in  recent  weeks:  Con- 
gress has  formed  a  special  task  force,  D.C.  Del.  Eleanor  Norton  and  House  Speaker 
Newt  Gingrich  held  a  town  meeting  where  school  reform  became  the  focus,  the  D.C. 
Board  of  Education  has  held  meetings  and  hearings,  while  several  ward  representa- 
tives have  met  with  parents  and  restructuring  teams  on  the  school  reform  issue. 

Often  these  meetings  have  been  productive,  with  parents,  students  and  teachers 
all  tfdldng  about  how  to  change  the  way  that  we  deliver  education.  However,  too 
often  the  responsible  citizens  have  not  been  involved,  leaving  discussions  to  a  few 
disruptive  people  who  oppose  change.  This  loud  group  does  not  represent  the  real 
citizenry  of  Washington. 

The  reform  caucus  of  the  school  board  believes  that  change  is  necessary  to  im- 
prove the  schools,  and  it  proposes  the  creation  of  a  model  for  urban  learning,  which 
it  calls  "Bringing  Educational  Services  to  Students  and  Accelerating  Educational  Re- 
form in  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Through  this  program,  the  board  will  establish  site-based  management,  which 
gives  in^vidual  communities  the  responsibility  for  making  decisions  about  key  stafiT, 
preschool  and  after-school  programs,  adult  education  programs  and  other  services. 
Each  school  is  held  accountable  for  results. 

Although  this  concept  is  moving  forward  in  most  schools,  local  schools  need  the 
authority  to  contract  for  services,  buy  books,  secure  supplies,  install  computers  and 
respond  to  other  student  needs. 

Handling  this  responsibilities  at  the  school  site  will  free  the  board  of  education 
to  perform  the  job  it  is  elected  to  do:  Set  policy  and  provide  oversight.  The  super- 
intendent can  then  carry  out  that  policy. 

Those  who  really  put  children  first — parents,  grandparents,  the  real  Washing- 
ton— must  standup  and  support  responsible  leaders.  Their  participation  in  school  re- 
form will  help  stop  some  members  of  Congress  who  want  to  impose  their  will  upon 
our  city  and  our  schools. 

The  mayor,  council  and  Congress  must  act  along  with  the  control  board  to  remove 
barriers  to  empowering  communities  to  take  charge  of  their  schools. 

Sandra  Butler-Truesdale, 
Represents  Ward  4  on  the  D.C.  Board  of  Education. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  1995] 

Wrong  Fix  for  D.C.  Public  Schools 

School  vouchers — a  plan  to  ^ve  parents  a  check  for  thousands  of  dollars  from  the 
taxpayers  to  enroll  their  child  in  school  of  their  choosing — is  being  touted  by  House 
Speaker  Newt  Gingrich  as  a  way  to  revitalize  education  for  the  children  of  the  Dis- 
trict [Metro,  May  13].  A  voucher  plan,  however,  won't  work,  and  it  is  un-American. 

Why  won't  it  work? 

First,  a  voucher  plan  cannot  achieve  its  desired  end.  It  would  encourage  poor  par- 
ents to  think  that  a  $6,000  voucher  or  even  an  $8,000  voucher  would  allow  tnem 
to  send  their  children  io  a  top  private  school,  where  tuitions  often  run  $12,000  a 
year.  Many  of  these  schools  also  have  waiting  lists. 

Further,  private  schools  often  achieve  better  results  than  public  schools  only  be- 
cause of  their  exclusivity — good  results  are  easier  to  come  by  if  a  school  only  enrolls 
kids  with  high  IQs  and  stable  home  lives. 

Vouchers  might  help  some  parents  afford  less  highly  regarded  private  schools, 
which  are  oft«n  cheaper  because  of  church  or  endowment  support,  but  these  schools 
don't  have  thousands  of  vacancies  either.  Nor  are  their  results  measurably  better 
than  tiiose  of  the  public  schools — especially  when  considering  that  they  too  can 
refuse  admission  to  students  with  behavioral  problems,  special  education  needs  and 
disabilities,  or  other  characteristics  that  affect  the  classroom  and  drive  up  costs. 

What  would  happen  if  the  plan  for  vouchers  went  ahead  an3rway? 

More  middle-class  parents  of  public  school  students  would  be  enticed  to  switch 
their  children  to  private  schools,  further  depriving  the  public  system  of  needed  vital- 
ity and  involvement.  Many  poor  and  undereducated  parents  would  end  up  getting 
scammed  by  fly-by-night  operators  who  would  set  up  street-comer  academies  to  pro- 
vide a  two-bit  education  and  a  hefty  profit.  And  those  already  in  private  schools 
would  get  a  big  tuition  rebate  and  subsidy  from  public  funds.  Such  a  prospect  also 
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exists  under  the  recent  Lightfoot-Patterson  charter  proposal  in  the  D.C.  Council, 
which  as  draft  could  fund  a  "whole  school  voucher"  for  an  existing  private  school. 

Even  if  a  voucher  plan  somehow  overcame  all  these  obstacles,  however,  it  still 
would  be  un-American. 

Americans  rejected  the  English  model  of  exclusive  education  as  long  ago  as  1647. 
Historian  Harvey  Wish  reports  that  colonists  in  Massachusetts  "laid  the  foundation 
for  the  American  system  of  tax-supported  public  schools,  being  distinctly  different 
from  the  English  idea  of  privately  endowed  schools." 

By  the  mid- 19th  century,  our  public  schools  were  seen  "as  a  guarantee  both  of 
equality  of  opportunity  and  of  the  leveling  of  class  barriers,"  Wish  writes.  The 
strength  of  American  public  education  was  characterized  by  its  philosophy  of  inclu- 
sion. 

Fixing  the  public  schools  requires  up-to-date  facilities  and  technology,  rigorous 
curriculum,  high  standards  and  community  collaboration.  It  also  means  making 
sure  that  our  public  schools  are  staffed  by  educators  who  care  about  kids,  who  do 
their  job — and  who  are  fired  if  they  don't,  irrespective  of  Byzantine  rules  and  a  pro- 
tective culture  that  values  emplojmient  guarantees  over  educational  results. 

If  Newt  Gingrich  really  wants  to  help  the  District's  children,  he  should  forget 
about  vouchers  and  help  us  fix  the  public  schools. 


[From  the  Washington  Times,  July  25,  1995] 

Reformers  on  School  Board  Seek  Outside  Help 

(By  Maria  Koklanaris) 

Reform-minded  members  of  the  D.C.  Board  of  Education,  weary  with  the  board's 
failure  to  act,  are  trying  to  disassociate  themselves  from  their  colleagues  and  turn- 
ing to  the  financial  control  board  and  Congress  to  push  their  agendas. 

"We  have  so  many  governmental  bodies  now  that  are  watching  what  we  are  doing, 
and  we  want  them  to  know  there  are  at  least  five  board  members"  who  want 
change,  board  Vice  President  Karen  Shook  said  yesterday. 

Mrs.  Shook  spoke  after  she  and  four  other  board  members  failed  for  the  second 
time  in  less  than  a  week  to  get  the  full  board  to  vote  on  a  proposal  to  privatize  11 
schools. 

The  proposal,  pushed  by  Superintendent  Franklin  L.  Smith,  would  give  the 
schools  permission  to  turn  all  or  part  of  their  operations  over  to  Minneapolis-based 
Education  Alternatives  Inc. 

By  a  majority  vote,  the  11-member  school  board  last  week  refused  to  endorse  a 
reform  package  that  it  had  already  sent  to  Congress  in  a  report,  saying  the  board 
needed  more  time  to  work  on  it.  The  package  included  such  ideas  as  charter  schools 
and  choice  for  parents  among  public  schools,  all  favored  by  the  progressives. 

A  day  later,  a  D.C.  Council  committee  endorsed  most  of  the  report  and  built  on 
it,  frustrating  reform-minded  school  board  members  even  more. 

"We  should  be  leading  the  charge,  but  the  train  is  leaving  the  station,"  Jay  Silber- 
man,  at-large  member,  said  yesterday.  "There  will  be  legislation  [from  Congress] 
with  regard  to  these  proposals." 

Legislation  on  the  D.C.  schools  will  come  from  the  House,  but  members  of  the 
Senate  are  also  interested  in  reforming  the  system.  After  the  school  board  failed  to 
act  last  week,  San.  Arlen  Specter,  Pennsylvania  Republican,  wrote  to  school  board 
President  WUma  R.  Harvey. 

"I  urge  the  District  Board  of  Education  to  reconsider  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment Dr.  Smith's  proposal  to  permit  the  private  management  of  some  District  public 
schools,"  Mr.  Specter's  July  20  letter  says. 

The  privatization  idea,  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Smith  more  than  a  year  ago  and  res- 
urrected last  month,  has  sparked  bitter  opposition  from  the  Washington  Teachers 
Union  and  many  parents. 

Mrs.  Shook,  Mr.  Silberman  and  members  Erika  Landberg  of  Ward  3,  Linda  Moody 
of  Ward  8  and  Sandra  Butler-Truesdale  of  Ward  4,  favor  the  proposal.  Wednesday, 
they  voted  in  two  board  committee  meetings  to  endorse  it  and  send  it  to  the  fiUl 
board. 

However,  other  board  members  refused  to  let  it  come  up  for  a  vote. 
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Letter  From  Erika  Landberg,  Ward  3 

September  4,  1995. 

To  the  Editor  of  THE  WASHINGTON  POST: 

"Still  Waiting  for  Reform,"  (District  Weekly,  August  31,  1995),  seems  to  define 
educational  reform  exclusively  in  terms  of  vouchers  for  students,  private  manage- 
ment for  schools,  and  abolishment  of  the  School  Board.  This  limited  view  does  a  dis- 
service to  the  students,  parents,  volunteers  and  staff  who  are  working  hard  to  im- 
prove D.C.  schools. 

The  goal  of  educational  reform  is  to  raise  student  achievement.  To  that  end,  here 
are  some  of  the  D.C.  school  reforms  in  progress:  (1)  nearly  1,500  teachers  went  to 
school  this  summer  to  improve  practices  in  everything  from  math  and  science  in- 
struction to  student  writing  to  increasing  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  language  minor- 
ity students  and  families;  ^)  200  local  school  administrators  attended  tne  Principals 
Institute  where  Jeff  Howard,  the  nationally  renowned  social  psychologist,  discussed 
high  graduation  standards  that  include  the  mastery  of  calculus,  fluency  in  a  second 
language,  a  capacity  to  write  well,  and  living  bv  strict,  high  ethical  standards;  (3) 
the  English/History  Frameworks  Project  drafted  new  and  more  rigorous  standards 
for  curriculum  content  and  student  achievement  in  those  areas;  (4)  this  summer  two 
restructured  high  schools  and  a  magnet  museum  program  at  an  elementary  school 
joined  other  schools  that  are  redesigning  their  academic  programs;  and,  (5)  this  fall 
the  Board  will  consider  policy  on  new  promotion  standards  for  third  graders  and 
new  staff  development  requirements  for  teachers. 

In  the  area  of  governance,  26  new  Enterprise  and  three  teacher-led  charter 
schools  successfully  competed  to  join  the  50  others  in  process  as  the  school  system 
decentralizes  and  puts  resources  and  decision-making  within  the  direct  conta"ol  of 

{)rincipals,  parents,  and  staff.  Central  offices  continue  to  downsize  as  they  work  with 
ocal  school  restructvuing  teams  to  facilitate  decision-making  where  the  real  action 
is,  the  local  school. 

Instead  of  "still  waiting,"  D.C.  schools  are  "doing  reform,"  following  the  vision  and 
plan  set  forth  in  BESST,  Brining  Educational  Services  to  Students,  which  was  pro- 
posed by  Superintendent  Smith  and  approved  by  the  Board  last  jrear.  We  have 
asked  for  additional  action  on  reform  in  Congressional  legislation  this  fall,  as  part 
of  the  accelerated  BESST  plan  submitted  to  Representative  Gunderson  in  July.  The 
Superintendent  and  his  stefif  and  the  Board,  particularly  the  members  of  the  Reform 
Caucus,  want  to  work  with  Congress  and  with  other  entities  in  Washington  D.C. 
to  open  as  many  doors  as  possible  for  our  students,  and  to  increase  accountability 
at  all  levels. 

But  we  must  be  mindful  of  two  things.  First,  we  need  to  insist  on  comprehensive 
educational  reform  that  is  focused  on  improving  student  achievement  at  all  levels, 
and  does  not  just  tinker  around  the  edges.  For  example,  private  management  is  just 
one  tool  to  use.  Second,  education  is  a  complex  business;  true  and  lasting  reform 
taJies  a  consistent  and  long-term  investment  of  time,  effort  and  resources.  There  are 
no  quick  fixes  and  it's  easy  to  become  impatient.  But  we  must  stey  the  course  to 
effect  Uie  change  and  improvement  needed.  Broad-based  community  support  is  cru- 
cial. 

"Doing  reform?"  Yes.  Is  it  a  long  road?  Yes!  Are  we  only  "still  waiting  for  reform?" 
Resounmngly,  NO.  That's  the  message  the  Washington  community  and  particularly 
our  parents  need  to  hear  as  we  begin  this  new  school  year. 

Erika  Landberg. 

(Erika  Landberg  represents  Ward  3  on  the  Board  of  Education,  is  vice-chair  for 
curriculum  and  reform  on  the  Educational  Programs  Committee,  and  a  member  of 
the  Reform  Caucus.) 

Senator  Jeffords.  Sure.  Any  other  comments? 

Ms.  Harvey.  That  concludes  our  comments. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Fine.  I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  coming  here. 
You  know  the  importance  of  your  job  and  I  am  certainly  pleased 
to  see  the  SAT  improvement.  But  as  you  know,  the  greatest  prob- 
lem in  this  Nation  and  in  this  city  is  not  SAT  scores,  but  is  school 
dropouts.  The  40  and  50  percent  that  leave  school  after  the  eighth 
grade  and  do  not  graduate  from  high  school.  Second  only,  by  a 
slight  amount,  is  the  fact  that  of  those  that  do  graduate  from  high 
school,  50  percent  are  functionally  illiterate.  You  combine  those  two 
statistics  together  and  you  have  a  horrendous  situation  nationwide. 
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I  am  dedicated  to  helping  this  city  try  and  find  ways  to  take  care 
of  those  problems.  I  know  that  there  is,  I  think,  some  misunder- 
standing about  what  my  commission  is  intended  to  do.  In  my  look- 
ing through  the  history  of  the  school  board's  and  the  superintend- 
ent's desire  to  get  reform  that  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  imple- 
ment your  programs,  whether  it  is  teachers,  unions,  or  whatever 
else.  What  I  want  to  do  is  to  make  sure  that  we  can  get  the  inter- 
ested people  in  this  community  who  are  involved  in  improving 
schools  to  sit  down  and  work  out  a  consensus. 

Then  if  we  can  get  a  consensus  on  what  ought  to  be  done,  then 
make  sure  it  gets  implemented.  I  would  hope  that  would  be  done 
without  any  further  action  from  this  commission  by  just  saying,  we 
all  agree.  Parents,  teachers,  and  the  business  community,  this  is 
what  we  ought  to  do,  now  let  us  do  it.  But  if  it  is  not  done,  I  do 
not  want  to  be  sitting  here  5  years  from  now  and  sa3ring,  we  had 
a  great  plan  but  nothing  happened. 

That  is  what  has  happened  for  too  many  years.  So  I  have  great 
faith  in  the  school  board  and  they  are  the  predominant  ones  that 
we  look  to  for  establishing  policy.  Second  only  to  that  is  the  super- 
intendent's job  and  his  ability  to  be  able  to  implement  what  he 
wants  to  do.  So  my  whole  intent  and  purpose  by  creating  a  consen- 
sus commission  is  to  get  the  people  of  this  community  to  sit  down 
with  their  leaders  and  say,  good  plan,  let  us  do  it,  and  then  get  it 
done.  That  is  the  whole  intent  of  it. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  home  rule.  But  I  also  know  that  it  is 
very  difficult  at  times  under  home  rule  to  get  things  done  unless 
there  is  a  consensus,  and  I  want  to  make  sure  we  can  build  that 
consensus. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have  on 
that. 

THE  PROPOSED  COMMISSION 

Ms.  Harvey.  I  would  just  like  to  offer  several  comments  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  proposed  commission.  First  of  all,  I  strongly  believe 
that  in  preparing  the  document  that  was  submitted  to  Representa- 
tive Gunderson,  indeed  we  had  sought  a  truly  community-based 
input  into  the  reform  package.  We  had  individuals  from  the  Wash- 
ington Teachers  Union.  We  had  individuals  from  the  various  com- 
munity groups,  et  cetera,  members  from  the  business  community 
were  there.  We  had  representatives  from  the  PTA.  We  had  rep- 
resentatives from  COPE  throughout  the  process.  One  set  was  meet- 
ing at  the  church.  The  other  set  was  meeting  at  some  of  the 
schools.  But  I  think  what  happened  is  that  the  communities  are  be- 
ginning to  come  together  to  see  the  real  need  to  bring  about  the 
true  kind  of  educational  reform  that  we  need  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

But  I  also  would  like  to  indicate  that  the  Board  of  Education  has 
indeed  done  several  things  that  I  think  are  significant  as  we  began 
to  move  forward  with  reform.  Let  me  preface  it  by  saying,  the  re- 
form is  not  anything  that  can  be  done  quickly.  It  is  not  a  quick  fix. 
It  takes  time.  But  from  a  policy  and  board  perspective,  the  Board 
of  Education  has  gone  to  the  council  and  asked  for  the  needed  leg- 
islation to  implement  our  reform  package.  The  Board  of  Education, 
in  order  to  implement  the  best  document,  has  waived  many  of  our 
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board  rules.  We  have  instituted  new  rules.  We  are  in  the  process 
right  now  of  looking  at  some  additional  rulemaking  in  order  to 
carry  out  our  reform  agenda. 

But  I  just  want  to  go  on  record  saying  that  I  do  believe,  as  you 
indicated,  that  we  have  to  do  something  different,  especially  in 
urban  education  throughout  this  country.  We  have  to  provide  alter- 
native settings  for  our  youngsters  who  are  leaving  us  much  too 
early.  But  I  do  believe  that  we  do  have  a  community  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  is  committed  to  breaking  out  of  the  box 
and  really  turning  the  comer  on  how  we  do  educational  reform  in 
the  city.  The  superintendent  articulated  about  the  enterprise 
schools,  et  cetera.  So  these  are  new  beginnings,  and  we  want  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  really  begin  to  show  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  its  many  constituents  and  its  locals  are  able  to  work 
collectively  together  under,  as  you  indicated,  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

Ms.  Shook.  Senator,  I  appreciate  your  commitment.  The  best 
made  plans  require  a  stable  funding  source.  The  superintendent  ex- 
plained the  mid-year  budget  cuts,  drastic  budget  cuts.  He  also  ex- 
plained the  fact  that  we  have  the  lowest  paid  beginning  teachers 
in  the  metropolitan  area  and  when  we  go  to  these  teacher  fairs  it 
is  difficult  for  us  to  recruit  teachers  because  of  the  furloughs  and 
so  many  of  the  difficult  situations  that  have  been  placed  on  the 
school  system  given  the  system's  and  the  city's  financial  crisis. 
Anywhere  in  your  commission  do  you  discuss  a  formula  for  funding 
for  the  schools  or  some  way  to  assure  a  stable  funding  base  so  that 
we  are  not  subject  to  all  the  difficulties  of  the  whole  city?  It  is  real- 
ly unfair  for  a  school  system  to  have  to  suffer  those  kind  of  crises 
in  the  middle  of  the  school  year. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Those  are  the  kind  of  things  that  I  would  ex- 
pect you  would  want  to  get  a  consensus  on.  If  you  get  a  consensus 
on  it,  then  certainly  that  would  go  beyond  the  City  Council  or 
whatever  else  and  would  have  the  backing  of  myself  and  others  to 
make  sure  those  things  get  done.  That  is  what  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  what  you  want  to  do,  and  that 
where  there  is  a  consensus,  gets  done.  Whether  it  is  City  Council 
or  Congress  or  whoever  else  has  to  join  in,  I  am  going  to  do  what 
I  can  to  get  them  to  join  in.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  we  get  some 
action  because  in  just  looking  over  the  record,  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  great  ideas.  There  have  been  a  lot  of  great  ideas  sitting  there 
right  on  the  table  now,  but  getting  them  implemented — I  under- 
stand that  this  is  going  to  be  a  difficult  thing  to  do. 

I  am  also  going  to  do  all  I  can  to  get  you  a  capital  budget  and 
to  get  it  swiftly  in  place  so  that  we  can  start  providing  the  kind 
of  buildings  that  are  needed,  and  the  kind  of  technology  and  all  the 
other  things  that  are  now  available  that  can  enhance  this  edu- 
cation system,  and  make  sure  that  they  are  available.  We  can  do 
it  in  conjunction  with  the  City  Council,  in  conjunction  with  the  con- 
trol board,  and  by  funding  in  a  way  that  will  not  interfere  in  the 
capital  structures  that  are  already  in  place.  But  I  know  that  with 
a  14-percent  cap  upon  capital  borrowing  there  is  no  way  you  can 
raise  $500  million  to  $1.2  billion,  depending  on  estimates,  with  the 
present  capital  structure.  So  we  have  got  to  find  a  way  to  do  it.  I 
am  dedicated  to  doing  that  and  I  think  we  can  do  that. 
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We  have  another  vote  on,  but  I  want  to  thank  you  again.  This 
is,  in  a  sense,  a  pro  forma  hearing,  but  in  a  sense,  a  real  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  understand  each  other  better.  I  am  willing  to  con- 
tinue to  help  and  I  assure  you  of  my  dedication.  I  am  going  back 
in  the  Brent  School's  reading 

Ms.  Shook.  Thank  you  for  that. 

Senator  Jeffords.  We  are  setting  up  a  citj^wide  system  now  and 
getting  some  funding  for  that  to  volunteer — all  volunteer.  No  school 
has  to  have  it.  No  business  has  to  do  it.  But  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  everybody  that  wants  to  participate — and  we  are  going  to  go 
forward  on  our  Fit  Kids  Program,  and  I  am  going  to  be  working 
with  the  Kennedy  Center  on  an  arts  programs.  We  are  going  to 
make  it  work. 

CONCLUSION  OF  HEARINGS 

Thank  you  very  much.  We  stand  recessed  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:22  p.m.,  Thursday,  September  14,  the  hear- 
ings were  concluded  and  the  subcommittee  was  recessed,  to  recon- 
vene subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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